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PREFACE* 

1'Iie object of this book h to supply the 
want of a history and ethnography of one 
of the most mteresting of ChotS Nigpflr 
tribes. A history of the MQndls is practi- 
cally a history of the district they inhabit. 
Unfortunately, however, it is only from the 
beginning of British rule that we have 
perfectly reliable materials for a history of 
the people and their country. Ot the im- 
portance of that history. Colonel I>altoii 
m his Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal 
writes, 

**Il oiiiinit hyf ht! of ntnmrrii In Indijui MiiieMiiitri 
iiad lo havf# whrn cicalifig with such 

ii iKppIr, II rlriir undrr^tniuiing of thr nafiirr of oiir 
foliiiioin with thfin, diuT they mid ihe ofticrr «4 of the 
Britidi (loymimefii met, tff ;in mxmni 

^iiffktently in dflittl of the cirrwfn'4iiiiee% iititler which 
they jtave fmind ^o fm|tiefitly in an iitiiiiiclr of 

IwMifity to ft Ciocmimefit ifiiii rrrlainty has no 
prejMcJireH iigido%f them* hut on the ewiifviry h tmliord 
m treat tliem wiiti liimir horclerifig mi |iariMlify/' 

If the political hintory of the MQiulJls ami 
their country k of such interest to the 
statesman anti the admiiiistnitor, the 
cthnojjraphy of the people is of no less 
interest to the anthropologist nml the 
sociologist. 

f am painfully conscious that the present 
account is exceedingly inii>erfc«t. ‘I’hr 



the intervals of business. This will partly 
account for some of the many defects 
which will doubtless be noticed in the 
book. If, however, the information convey- 
ed in these pages is found to be of any 
practical use and serves to attract more 
competent workers to the field, it will not 
have been written in vain. 

My most grateful acknowledgements are 
due to Mr. E. A. Gait, i.c.s., g.i.e., not only 
for the Introduction he has so kindly written 
for the book but also for having kindly 
looked through the book as it was passing 
through the press and made several 
valuable suggestions for its improvement. 
To the Rev. Father J. Hoffmann, an 
acknowledged authority on the Milndas, 

I am indebted for much valuable advice 
and for the trouble he very kindly took in 
revising the proof-sheets of the chapters on 
Ethnography (chap. VI) and Land Tenures 
(App. III). My sincere thanks are due to 
Mr. T. S. Macpherson, m.a., i.c.s., for some 
valuable suggestions, and to Mr. J. Reid 
I.c.s., late Settlement Officer of Chdta Nag- 
pur, for having kindly supplied me with the 
statistics for my Chapter on Land Tenures. 

I am under great obligations to Mr. H. J. 
McIntosh, I.c.s., Comioisaioner of the Chotl- 
Nagpur Division Mr. D. H. Kingsford, 
LC.8., Judicial Commissioner of Chdta 
NIgpur, .and Mr. W. B. Thomson, i.c.s.. 
Deputy Commiss oner of Rgnchi (on leave), 
for . having ICmdIy permitted me access to 



several old records in their respective 
offices. To the Rev. Dr. A. Nottrott, d.d,, 
of the Ch5ta Nagpur German Mission, the 
Rev. Father Van Hoeck, s.J., of the 
Chota Nagpur Catholic Mission, and the 
Rev. H. Whitley, b.a.^ of the Ranchi 
Anglican Mission, I gratefully acknowledge 
my indebtedness for several items of inform- 
ation regarding their respective Missions. 
I am further indebted to these three 
Reverend gentlemen as also to some Indian 
friends for most of the illustrations of the 
book. 

Ranchi ; 

The lAth March jgi2. 


S. C. R. 
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ADDENDA ct CORRIGENDA. 


3’ 33“34> more brachy-cephalic 

than that of the average Dravidians, read 
long or doliko-cephalic like that of the 
average Dravidian’s. 

P. 45, 1. 13, for their read there. 

P. 70,1. 17, for Munda ancient patriarchy 
read ancient Munda patriarch. 

P. 80, 1. 23, for Khera, the site, read khera 
or site. 

P. 90, 1 . I, for Kuruksherra, 7 'ead Kuru- 
kshetra. 

P. 163, footnote, 1. 5, for ten read sixteen. 

P. 175, footnote, in 1. 3, for Kanighka, read 
Kanishka, in I. i, for durig read during y 
and in 1. 7, for carries, read carried. 

P. 183, 1. 9, for 1772 read 1770. 

P. 183, 1. 27, for 1872 also, read 1771. 

P. 184, L 18, for Mr. Law, read M. Law. 

, footnote, for 1871 read 1771. 

P. 187^ last line p, 188, 1. i, omit — of the 
new district. 

P. 190, 1 . 21, for Diaus read Dikus. 

P. 194, 1. 14, for their read more. 

P. 196, 1. 13, for Cuthbertson read Cuthbert. 

; , 1. 14, for 1841 read 1826. 

P. 199, 11 . 29 and 30, for Manjhi read Manki. 

P. 212, 1 . 29, for were Tamar read of Tamar.^ 

P. 219, 1. 36, for 1185 read 1785. 

P. 222, 1 . 32, /<?r require read requite. 

P. 224, 1 . for ,, W. L. Robinson, read 
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P. 277, footnote, for Hann read Hahn. 

P. 281, L 23, for aboriginies read aborigines. 
P. 284, I, 23, for rights read rites, 

P. 298, L 7, from bottom, for was read were. 
P, 385, 1 . 17, for Munda read Mundls, 

P. 397, for (M. acharS) read (M. roll, 

P. 404, 1. 2, from the bottom, for come read 
came. 

P. 404, 1. 5, from the bottom, for Marriages 
read Marriage. 

P. 51 1, I: 23, for over-varying read ever- 
varying. 

P. 512, 1. 7, from the bottom, for baring read 
burning. 

P. 524, I. 20, for Down there ? read Down 
there ! 

P. 532, 1. 16, for his read her* 

P. 543, 1. 12, for confines read confine. 

P. 544, 1. 6, for prohibition read the prohibi- 
tion* 

, 1. 7,^for seKnal read sexual* 

App. L, p. vi,^ 1, 2, from bottom for sa read a. 

■ last line, for parent' read parent's* 

App. II., p. xxxvi, 1 . 7 from bottom, for 
syme reai some* 

App, lll., p. xL, L I, for on rmd or. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has asked me 
to write an introduction to his book on the 
Mundas, and I comply with much pleasure 
The author is one of the few persons, othe 
than missionaries, who can speak the 
language of the Mundas ; and he is wel 
acquainted with their manners and customs 
When I was Commissioner of Chota Nagpu: 
the settlement of the Munda country was 
drawing to a close, and I had to decide or 
-appeal numerous disputes connected witt 
their peculiar land tenures. The majority 
-of these disputes were between the Mundas 
-and alien landlords or their creatures 
In almost all these cases the author appear- 
ed as the sturdy champion of the Mundas 
In this country, which contains so manj 
primitive tribes, possessing peculiar rite, 
and customs of the greatest anthropologica 
interest, it has long been a reproach tc 
-educated Indians that the task of collectin£ 
information regarding them has been lef 
almost entirely to Europeans. It is, therefore 
all the more satisfactory that Babu Sara 
Chandra Roy should have devoted hi. 
leisure to a study of the Munda tribe. 

In the earlier portion of his book th' 
author makes some speculations regarding 
the original abode and wanderings of the 
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home in the Chota Nagpur plateau ; 
but it is not until comparatively recent 
times that * we have any real information 
regarding them. They were then already 
settled in Chota Nagpur. The whole 
country was parcelled out into groups of 
villages or patiis. Each village was 
occupied by the descendants of the family 
by whom the land was originally cleared : 
and their rights in it were unquestioned. 
The headman of a patti or group of villages 
was known as the Manki. The Mundas 
already acknowledged the supremacy of a 
Raja ; but their allegiance sat very lightly 
on their shoulders. They were liable to 
military service in time of war and furnish- 
ed the Raja with limited supplies for his 
household and court. The holders of each 
village also paid him a small quit-rent^ 
which was fixed in perpetuity and was 
collected on his behalf by the Manki. 
The troubles of the Mundas began when 
their Raja was converted to Hinduism and 
gradually brought in from Behar a crowd 
of hangers-on of all kinds, whose services 
he rewarded, or whose goods he paid for, 
by the transfer of his rights over various 
villages. The new land- lords set themselves 
to exact as much as possible from the vil- 
lagers, and to oust from their lands and re- 
place by low-caste cultivators from Behar,, 
those Who resisted their dernarlds. This 
<itmrfnrlfx th^ nhnrl^iricil rnltiv^i tnrk. 
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their creatures on the other, has continued 
unceasingly. The story is well told in the 
following pages of the oppressions to which 
the Mundas were subjected, of their 
periodic savage risings, and of the measures 
which have been taken in recent times to 
allay their discontent and preserve to those 
Mundas who still possess them the rights 
in their land which they have claimed with 
such unwearied pertinacity. 

An interesting account is given of the 
growth of Christian Missionsln Chota Nag- 
pur ; and it is shown how much the Mundas 
are indebted for their escape from utter ruin 
to the education and support given them by 
the missionaries. There is no doubt that 
the great success of the Christian Missions 
in obtaining converts is due largely to the 
secular benefits which the Mundas thus 
obtain. This is freely admitted by the 
missionaries themselves.’*'* The total number 
of Christians in the Ranchi District has 
risen from 36,000 in 1881 to 177,000 in 
1911. More than one-eighth of the inhabit- 
ants are Christians. 

But to rriost readers the chapter on 
Ethnography will prove to be the most 
* interesting part of the book. This chapter 
contains a full account of the dally life of 
the Mundas, their dress, agriculture, tribal 
organization, social and religions ceremonies, 

* See, for instance, the Report quoted on 

‘ r 1*1 •• 
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folklore and songs. It has evidently been: 
written in the light of a close personal 
knowledge of the people and a deep and 
sympathetic insight into their feelings,, 
mentality and views of life. One curious- 
feature of their social system, which they 
share with manv other primitive tribes, is 
the fact that the boys and girls of the 
village sleep in separate dormitories and 
not in the houses of their parents. The 
greatest freedom is allowed between the 
sexes prior to marriage, but afterwards im- 
morality is very unusual! 

The physical affinities and origin of the 
Mundas are problems which have often 
been discussed. Their language, with the 
kindred dialects spoken by the Santals, Hos 
and other tribes inhabiting the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, has been shown hy Pater 
Schmidt to form a subfamily of the 
family called by him the Austro-Asiatic,. 
which includes also Mon Khmer, Wa, 
Palaung, Nicobarese, Khasi and the abori- 
ginal languages of Malacca. There is 
another family which he calls the Austro- 
nesian, including Indonesian, Melanesian 
and Polynesian. These two families, 
again are grouped into one great family 
which he calls the Austric. 

In the western part of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau there are various tribes, such as the 
Oraons, who speak Dravidian languages. 
To the south of it languages of that family 
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they have receded somewhat before Arys 
forms of speech in the open country c 
the west of the Peninsula. No connectic 
between the Dravidian and any oth 
linguistic family has yet been proved, but 
has been suggested that it is allied to tt 
languages of Australia. North of the Gho 
Nagpur plateau, Aryan languages a 
spoken everywhere, except in Baluchista 
where the Brahuis have a Dravidian dialec 
and in the Himalayan region and parts c 
Assam, where Tibeto-Burman dialects ar 
current. 

There are indications that Mund 
languages were formerly spoken in th 
Gangetic valley. The “ Pronominalize 
Himalayan Group ” of Tibeto-Burma 
languages bear traces of having originall 
belonged to that family. There ar 
striking points of agreement between th 
Munda languages and Kanauri, which 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Simla. 

Anthropometry has shown that there * 
no recognizable distinction in respect c 
physical type between the speakers of th 
Munda and those of the Dravidian Jar 
guages. This type is commonly, thoug 
somewhat inconveniently, known by th 
philological term “ Dravidian. Its mai 
characteristics are a broad nose, a Ion 

. * Dravida, like Arya, was. originally a rack 
designation, but it was annexed by Bishon r^ldw^ll ' 
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iiead, plentiful and sometimes curly (hut not. 
woolly) hair, a black or nearly black skin 
and a rather low stature. There is a 
Negrito element in the south of India, but 
it is much smaller than has sometimes been 
supposed. It has been modified by contact 
with other races, and the distinctive woolly 
hair of the Andamanese is practically never 
seen.'** There is on the West Coast an 
intermixture of some short-headed race,- 
possibly Mongolian, which may have found 
its way thither by sea, or along the coast. 
Except where it has been influenced by 
immigration from the north-west or north- 
east in comparatively recent times, the 
general uniformity of physical type through- 
put India seems to show that the speakers, 
both of the Munda and of the Dravidian 
languages, must have been settled there for 
. countless ages, during which intermarriages 
and climatic influences and- environment 
gradually destroyed the former racial, 
-distinctions and evolved an uniform type. 

Dr. Grierson opines that the so-called 
Dravidian ethnic type may be really that of 
the Mundas and should be called the Munda 
type. His suggestion is that the Dravidian 
type was dissimilar, that (exactly as hap- 
pened in the case of the Aryans) they 
intermarried with Mundas, and their children 

9k I hurston says : — I have only seen one individual 
^ith woolly hair, and he was of mixed Tamil and 
African parentagre .— dmd Tribes of SoMiUern 
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gradually gained the Munda ethnic type, 
while they (again exactly like the Aryans) 
retained their own language. This would 
account, he says, for the Brahuis who speak 
a Dravidian language, having nothing 
“Dra vidian” (or “ Munda in their physi- 
cal appearance. The Brahuis are, of course, 
a mixed race, mainly Iranian in type, but 
if the so-called “Dravidian” ethnic type 
were really “Dravidian” we should expect 
some signs of it still to be found among the 
Brahuis. ' But there are none. 

I venture to think that one difficulty in 
the way of the above hypothesis is tha,t 
there are no traces of the Munda languages 
anywhere in the south of India. They 
have been displaced by Aryan languages in 
the north of India, but this is because the 
Aryans had a superior civilization, where^ 
as there is nothing to show that the original 
Dravidian speakers were superior to the 
Munda speakers. And even if they were,, 
one would have expected, if there had even 
been Munda speakers there, to find small 
islands of Munda speech in the hilly 
tracts of Southern India which are 
even more inaccessible than those of 
Chota Nagpur where Munda languages 
still hold their own, or traces of their in- 
fluence on the Dravidian dialect similar to 
those left by them on certain Himalayan 
dialects of the Tibeto-Burman . ^ family. 
Moreover, as no connection has yet been 
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and those of any other family, it would 
seem more reasonable to suppose that they 
had their origin in Southern India than 
that they came in from elsewhere. And 
it seems less improbable that the original 
type of the people who gave their language 
to the small Brahui tribe should have dis- 
appeared than that that of the great mass 
of Dra vidian speakers in the south of India 
should have done so. 

An earlier generation of ethnologists was 
impressed by the fact that the Mongolian 
and Dravidian races both differed markedly 
from the Aryan in certain respects, and 
especially in the shape of their noses, which 
are broad and bridgeless. They inferred 
from the existence of these common points 
of difference that the races in question 
sprang from the same stock, and tjfiat the 
Dravidians had a northern origin. They 
further recognized the distinction between 
the Munda and Dravidian languages and 
observed that, while the former resemble 
those of the Mon Khmer group, whose 
Austric af&nities were not then known, the 
latter claim Brahui as an undoubted 
member of their family. On this basis the 
theory was evolved that the Munda speakers 
entered India from the north-east and the 
Dravidian speakers from the noth-west. 
This theory has recently been re-asserted by 
Mr. A. H. Keane. There is, however, very 
1 1 tirkn fnr it HThp* nnint«' 
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the Mongolians and the so-called Dravi- 
<iians are greater than the points of resem-* 
blance. In spite of their broad noses the 
Dravidlans are not fiat-faced like the 
Mongolians who have remarkably promi- 
nent cheek bones; their heads are long, 
while those of the Mongolians are broad ; 
they are much more hairy ; their colour is 
black not yellow ; their frames are less stiirdy, 
and though short they are not squat ; lastly 
their eyes are full and round, and have not 
the narrow sloping lids which give to the 
Mongolian eye such a peculiar appearance. 
•On the other hand, the *‘I.)ravidian” type 
resembles very closely that of many of tfie 
other tribes whose languages belong to the 
Austro-Asiatic family. 'Fhere is no trace 
-of any linguistic affinities between the 
languages of aboriginal India arul timse 
spoken north of the Himalayas, such as 
have been shown to exist between tire 
Munda languages and those of Australia ami 
the intervening islands. Various *i)ravi- 
dian’' customs have their counterpart in tlie 
same region. Everything points to a con* 
section with the races to the south and east 
rather than with those to the north, (u-o- 
logists tell us that the Indian peninsula 
was formerly cut off from the north of Asia 
by sea, while a land connection existed on 
the one side with Madagascar arul on the 
other with the Malay Archiiud 
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was so in palaeolithic times, when commu- 
nications were probably still easier with the 
countries to the south-east and south-west 
than with those beyond the Himalayas."^*^ 

In the absence of any evidence of subse- 
quent, but pre-Aryan, immigration it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the present 
inhabitants are, in the main, the descendants^ 
of the people who made the celts, which 
are found in large numbers in many parts of 
the country, and who erected the dolmens 
and kistvaens so frequently seen in the 
uplands of the Deccan and Southern India. 
Mr. Thurston tells us that the hill Kurum- 
bas of the Palmanair plateau erect dolmens 
to this day. To the suggestion that the 
existence of a Dravidian form of speech in 
Baluchistan is a proof that the Dravidians 
entered India by that route, it may be re- 
plied that it can equally well be explained 
on the hypothesis that a tribe of Dravidian 
speakers migrated thither from the south. 
It is not unlikely that, at the time when 
Northern India was inhabited by speakers 
of Munda languages, Baluchistan, Sind and 
Bombay, like the South of India, were occu- 
pied by speakers of Dravidian languages. 

Calcutta, ^ ^ 

y E. A. Gait. 

2gth, December^ 1911. ) 

^ Topinard mentions that in the west of Africa about 
Madagascar there are black tribes with smooth hair 

1 r . KT "ricrn ■ ■ — 
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CHAPTER L 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KOL TRIBES, 
AND SOURCES OF ANCIENT 
MUNDARI HISTORY. 

Lookc back, who list, unto llie foniua* ages, 

And call to count what is of thinn lHa;(ancn—Spciiser, 

The Rhines of Time. 

I N Incliii, we have vast BelcLs for historical 
research as yet lying unexploretl or but 
partially explored. 'Fhe early history 
of the so-called Kolarian at)origines of India 
is one of those obscure tracts t!*at have 
hardly yet been rescued from the darkness 
of oblivion. A thick curtain of mystery 
hangs over the antiquities of tliesc prehis- 
toric tril)es. Of their real origin and their 
primitive ab<'>de, we aTe in utter darkness 
of their successive migrations in ancient 
times through different. jtiirts of India, we 
have no written record h to enlighten us, and 
of the various vicissitudt's of fortune they 
underwent in the dim dark ages of antiquity, 
our present knowledge is next to nothing. 
And whoso remote 
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sorrows, once made up tlie history of the 
Indian Peninsula. The historian of India 
generally dismisses from oonsideration these 
and other aboriginal tribes 3,5 “an unclaimed 
ignoble horde who occiupy the background 
of Indian History as the ji-xrTgle once covered 
the land to prepare the soil for better forms 
of life.’’''*' A total abserree of historical 
traditions regarding the Antiquities of these 
tribes is tacitly assumed to exist by writers 
on Indian History. Not even a chapter of 
decent length is allotted to these peoples in 
any standard work on the history of India. 
And thus the story of their past has hitherto 
remained practically untold. 

Patient inquiry, however, will reveal that 
some of these tribes still retain ancient 
traditions that may shed some light on their 
past history. These roAterials with which 
the story of their past nii^ht be partially 
rebuilt, are, day after day slowly but steadi- 
ly slipping out of our hands. With the 
lapse of time and the progress of civilization 
amongst these tribes, they appear every 
day to have been paying^ less and less heed 
to the traditions handed down by their an- 
cestors. And thus it has come to pass that 
at the present moment A few stray old per- 
sons here and there reroaio the sole custodi- 
ans of these heirlooms of their past. And 
the time may not be far off when this valu- 
able traditionary lore, now in a rapid course 
of detrition and decAy, may be lost to 
posterity beyond all chance of recovery. 

T4- mi'' ri n 
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investigators should turn their atteiitinn 
the quasi-historical traditions of these int 
esting tribes, — and, with the aid of such t. 
ditions, seek to trace back their early hisf<; 
so far as is still possible. It is incleeij 
matter of regret that no Indian scholars ha 
yet thought fit to devote that time and atte 
tion to the subject which it umhatbletlly i[ 
serves. In fact, the subjein is so vast at 
spreads out into so many rainificati<nis life 
it would require the patient and persevc?ri“ 
collaboration of a vNdiole s<H:iely of invest 
gators to remove the dcmse mass of mU 
that has gathered around it, and open «( 
to us ‘that new world which is the old/ A 
the success that solitary iiuiuircrs tii«t 
hope to attain is at best u» uplift the cornrf. 
of the misty veil and take an imperfect pee 
into a limited portion td tins tiark doma! 
of mystery and oblivion. 

The so-called Kolarian aliorigim^H <>f IiHli, 
count more than a do/.cn amoiig“k 

their number. We shall here attempt, W'iE 
the help of such feeble lights as we may Irt‘ 
hold on, to trace the traditional hlstfiry «• 
one important section of the Krds * ih-; 
Munda tribe now inhabiting the Idghlainli 
of Chotanagpore. 

Dark browm— almost black -in cidonn 
short in stature^ hut stnrtly in Ids littiby 
with irregular features, scanty beard, thii l| 
lips, broad nose, a low faciid angle, with .1 

he^d more brachy-cephalic than that of the: 

■■ * -1* * * 
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The lamp of inquiry has hardly yet ‘ been 
lighted to illumine the dark caverns and hid- 
den recesses of ancient Mundari history. 
And in the misty mazes of Munda antiqui- 
ties the first historical inquirers will now 
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and again have to grope their dijFficult and 
often doubtful way through bye-paths of 
surmise and inference. Crude and conjectu- 
ral as our account of the successive migra- 
tions of the Mundas may appear to be, our 
only excuse for placing it before the public 
is that it may excite and perhaps assist 


workers to the 
quities. Ours will 
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sured inquirers to fill up the details, and per- 
haps to alter the outlines theinsidves in tin 
light of further research and fresh irifornui- 
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As regards the remote past, Mundari 
History, if history it can be called, hardly 
passes beyond the region of mythical legends. 
And even such myths and legends as have 
been handed down to the Mundas by their 
remote ancestors do not appear to carry us 



back tQ a period anterior to the Aryan 
oGcwpatioii of Hindustham In the pre.-Aryan 

nf Mnndsjri Hic;tnr\7 wp nAt 
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blurred and dusty pages at a comparatively 
later chapter of Mundari History. 

On the name or geographical situation of 
their original home, the traditions and le- 
gends of the Mundas do not appear to throw 
any light. It has in'deed been sometimes 
supposed that Ekasipidi 'Perasibadi, ‘the land 
of eighty-one up-lands and eighty-three 
elevated rice-fields’ celebrated in the Mun- 
dari legend of Lutkum Hadam and Lutkum 
Budia,**'*' was the original seat of the tribe. 
But this supposition will hardly bear scru- 
tiny. The name alone seems to suggest that 
the legend cannot date back to a period 
prior to the colonisation of Northern India 
by the Aryan Hindus. Notwithstanding the 
professed antiquity of the legend, the hybrid 
name ‘Ekasipidi 'Plrasibadi’ points to a 
previous contact with the Sanskrit-speaking 
Hindus and an acquaintance with their 
language. The Hindu Numerals ‘Ekasi’ and 
‘Tirasi’ have no place in the vocabulary 
of the Mundas who use ‘upun-hisi-mid^ 
and ‘upun-hisi-api’ respectively for eighty- • 
one and eighty-three. And it does not 
appear at all likely that the conservative • 
Mundas would profane the sacred cradle of I 
the tribe by sacrilegiously transforming its { 
name into a mongrel form even for the sake 
of euphony. And ‘Ekasl-pidi Tirasi-bad!\ j 
even if such a place had any local existence j 
at all, must have been situated within the j 
confines of Hindustan, and not improbably 
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a village still known as ‘Ekasi’ and situate in 
the Borway Pargana of the Ranchi District."'- 
The tradition still extant among the 
Mundas of a sanguinary struggle in the 
uplands of Chotanagpur between themselves 
and their kinsmen the Asura tribe who had 
occupied the country before them, would 
appear to lend support to this suggestion. 
If, then, this identification of ‘Ekasipidi 
Tirasibadi’ be correct, — and none other has 
been or can probably be suggested, — it is 
clear that that place could not have been 
the cradle of the tribe, — for, the traditions 
of the Mundas speak of their previous re- 
sidence in other parts of India before .they 
finally entered Chotanagpore. 

Seya Sandi the vast desolate forest, — 

which a second Mundari tradition names as 
the original home of the tribe, is much less* 
capable of identification, and it will prob- 
ably ever remain a terra incognita to us. 

The Munda Cosmogonic legend:}; which 
names Ajabgarh as the place which was- 
first raised out of the Primeval Ocean and 
where the first parents of the Mundas are 
said to have been created by Sing Bonga^ — 
the Sun-God or Supreme Deity of the 
Mundas, — is evidently a later invention, or 
rather a confusion of two distinct tradi- 
tions regarding two distinct epochs widely 
distant from each other in point of time. 
The origin of the cosmogonic part of the 

^ TT^-'n n-l+onJ'’ Fthnr>lr»«-v nf PAng-il n 091. 
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tradition would seem to have been borrowed 
much later from the Hindus who appear 
to have been acquainted with the geological 
truth of the Age of Fishes having been 
followed in the order of creation successively 
by the Age of Reptiles, the Age of Mammals, 
and the Age of Man. For, the statement 
in the Hindu Pu^^anas oi the Matsy a A7Mtara 
of Vishnu in the first age, the Kurma Avatara 
in the second age, the V araha Avatara in the 
third age, and the Nrishinha Avatara in the 
fourth age, — is in all probability an allegor- 
ical exposition of the scientific knowledge of 
creation possessed by the ancient Hindus. 
Modern geologists tell us that animals 
allied to the crab were abundant in the 
Primary Epoch, and the tortoise was born 
and reptiles predominated in the I'riassic 
period of the Secondary Epoch. But it was 
not till the Pliocene, or, at the earliest, the 
Miocene’*'-' period of the Tertiary Epoch 
that we have any positive evidence of the 
existence on earth of any being resembling 
man. And the Ajabgarh of Munda tradition, 
which, as we shall see later on, is identical 
with the modern District of Azimgarh in 
the United Provinces was not in existence 
till post-Tertiary times'! when we find 
man widely diffused over the earth,— though 
in a condition of primitive savagery, 

chipped flint implements discovered at Pay Courney in 
me upper Miocene s,tiata and at Thenay in the Lower Miocene, 
,PJ<^nounced by some authorities to be of human 
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generally so grotesque and al>stird» and tlie 
kernel of historic truth in theni if any» 
so tightly pressed down under the thick 
shell of fiction that they can give us no clue 
whatsoever to the original lialuiat (d the 
tribe. And the site of the original luaiu' 
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of the Mundas will perhaps ever remaia 
hidden from view in the mist of ages. 
Whether the Mundas immigrated into India 
from the now-submerged hypothetical con- 



Bhumij Mundas (Singbhum). 

tinent of Lemuria which has been supposed j 
to have once connected India with Mada- j 
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times supposed^^ — or whether they «»if 
ginated from a mixture of colouisis fiuj 
Eastern 'Tibet or Western Cluna 
Himalayas with the Australo- I>ra\idia: 
to the south of that rangef, or wliefh; 
indeed they are genuine autochthtnies ! 
Indian soil as the iVIundas and their 


Santal woman and boy. 

genets in India a-ssert,- -wi* have, in i}j»i 
present state of our kitovv'lctlgv, hartilv 
any materials to ascertain. | 

the Journal of the i«,ul Mmh- v,a.-n . i . ■ i 
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All that the patient linguistic researches 
of distinguished European Philologists have 
succeeded in discovering, is that a wide belt 
of territory extending over various parts of 
India, Farther India and Cochin China, the 


Ho Girl (Singbhum). 

Malay Peninsula, the Nicobars, the Philli 


rincf 
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vocabulary, in details of j^raniniatical form: 
and in principles of 

appear to establish a close connection !h 
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dialects of India, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the Sake! and Serna n^jj dialects of 
the Malay Peninsula, the Anamese, Bersisi, 


'friV, 
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and Mon-Khmer lan.i^ua includin.iJ! Kin' 
the dialects of the aborigines of th<‘ MalaC 
Isles, the Dippil, 'runilnil, Kanhlamy, \Vn 
wodi, Kingki, WhiiUvun, IVningurong a 
•other dialects of the Australian t\\hv^; 
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Khasis of the Khasi hills, the Sakei and 
Semang tribes of the Malay Peninsula, the 
.\!on-Khmers of Further-India including the 
Anamese of Cochin China, the rude Nico- 
harese, the aborigines of the Malacca and the 
Phillipines, and several wild tribes in south 
ern and western Australia,— all speak allied 
dialects which seem to point to an intimate 
racial contact in the past, if not to' i 
common origin. 

seeks to explain this 
remarkable similarity of the languages of Z 
many lands in a different way. ft contLfc 

alone now survives as th^- ' ^<Anguage 

..m “Xd ’ ,fo“& 

<o the “miSnT P'hilofogistr'and Et ' 
who have started this thf-n “ ®‘*^nolog,sts 
fess that it does not 

minds. We do not know to our 

in thehistory of the world '”®tance 

diffused raceVhich was poweTftr^ ^ widely- 

irnpo.se its own lanauarre ^ enough to 
other peoples, has bfen mterll "" 
the face of the globe Nor ' ^ ^^oced from 

■^ale e.vtinction^of a rZV" ^ "'hole- 

Probable. If ^ve werf. ^t all 

a conjecture at variance w hazard 

ot these eminent savants w the opinions 
-ostt of thie tib? 

es now speak in,. 
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languages allied to Mundari are perhaps 
descended from one and the same original 
people, and that these common forefathers 
of the various rude tribes named abovc% wen^ 
perhaps the earliest inhabitants of India* 
And we might further suggest that this 
primitive stock from which \vc have supposed 
the Mundas and other allied tribes in ami 
outside India to have been descended, had 
their original abode in the hilly regions ex- 
tending from the Aravalli mountains ami 
proceeding eastwards along the Vhmlhyan 
and Kaimur ranges as far as tlu* modern state 
of Surguja and the South Eastern ilistricts 
of Chotanagpore* It is in these parts of 
India that remains of the most ancient hu- 
man settlements have been discovereiL 
Traces of the Stone Age have been foumi as 
far east as in the modern Districts of Sing* 
bhum andManbhumand in the south-eastmn 
parts of the Ranchi District. Ouarti'ite axes 
and spear heads have been discoveretl in the 
Jheria coal-fields in Manbhnnd'^ ami also 
near the village of (Jopinathpur ! ii 
miles to the south-west of lieharimith f fill 
in the District of Manbhum. In the year 
1868, Captain Beechang, comniaml<T of a 
company of the loth Madras N* i. on hi*^ 
march from Ranchi to Cfiaihassa for ilir 


superior alien tribe. Thus, It has Iwn «urn»‘»fril tti.it ihr Vtti. 
anffs of the Malay Peninsula, though ntiw spcMkliig *1 illain/t 4, in 
toMimdar , were Negritos In origin but aliiiihoiird ihrii 
speech and adopted tlielr present tllilect. Tooatir luuiir. 
we find that a large number of Dravldlau tiraoni amul JZi 
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nuroose of quelling some disturbances in the 
purpose 4 TTpAnihar lig'ted upon 

tributary state of Keonjnar, 1 k 
a number of chert flakes and knives at 
Chaibassa and also at Chuekerdhurpore-a 
place about 16 miles from Cliaibassa. 
Mr Ball not onlv discovered similar 
flakes in many parts of Singbhum but dis- 
covered a beautifully made celt at the foot 

of a small hill near the village of Buradih, 
south-east of Gamaria, in the eastern per- 
eana of Tamar in the Distinct of Ranchi, f 
' When these hilly regions no longer fur- 
nished space enough for their rnulti plying 
progeny, adventurous bands would naturally 
lea\e the original cradle and march off to 
the north and north-west and settle dowm in 
the fertile tracts along the mighty rivers % 
of Northern India. In the hilly fastnesses 
that separate the Vindhyas on the south 
and the Gangetic plains on the north, there 
have been discovered numerous rude caves 
with occasional rude attempts at ornanient- 
ation that bear evident traces of having 
been once used as human dwellings. And 
around these dwellings;, large quantities of 
stone implements have been discovered. 
And even to this day may be found in the 
hills and jungles to the east and south of 
the Azimgarh District a scattered population 
of Clieros, Seoris, Kols and Kharwars. A 
few families of Korwas top are met with 
in the jungles in the southern parts of the 
Alirzapur District. ‘‘The wild country now 
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known ns Saktisi^arh, a iahpn uf the ancient 
lAir^anali of Kantit, was once a Kol (leinesne. 
and was^ frequently called by their name 
Kolana..''^’^ I'he Santal-Kliarwar trad i r ion 
of their ancient residence in Khainijaarht 
possibly refers to tlie per;C;anah of that 
nanu* in the adjoiniiytt District of Allaliabad* 
Idle stone implements tliat liave l)een un- 
earthed in the District of (ihaxl|nir, south 
of the Azirn^arli District point to a period 
wlien the ilistrict, in the words of .Mr* 
Carieylle, was ‘*a, wilderness, inhal')lted hy 
fiule pre-historic wanderirq^ alioriginaJ 
trihcsdh[; AloMjLt with these stone imple- 
ments, Mr. Ca.rleylie rliscovcmHl two very 
stran)4e thniji^s ■ -^h-me, a tar^e poison-fan^ 
of a snakl% and llie oilier tiie ion|L^ sliarp 
saw-edji4eil tin-bone of some tinfi <d tlu;* kind 
called ren^ra'k And as to tliese, Mr. 
CajieyHi‘ remarks, ‘i have no dmiln they 
weu* userl liv tlie almrigines id the Stone- 
A i^e t < » { I p' 1 1 1 i/ 1 r ; i r ro ws 1 1 1 * k 

Xor is it in the Districts of Mirzafiur and 
fiha/jpnr alone that such ancient si«me 
implements liave been rttei with, ’bhnmyh- 
out the Houtherri tiorders of tin* (mni^etic 
valley as well as in rnodern Htindelkhaiiil 
and Rewa^ ancient stone wcfapons and flint 
diips have been discovered* lit an artick^ 
in the Journal of the Calciilla lirancli of 


* stiilitlal Awcitttti t>f tlw^n w. i» , v«ii. xiv, inrt 

P* 11^* 
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the Asiatic Society for the year 1894, Mr.. 
John Cockburn writes : — ‘'All along the- 
Gangetic valley, in the wilder alluvian 
fringing the Vindhians and Kymores and as-- 
far south of these hills as I have been, in 
Sirgoojah and Rewah, the soil teems with 
fragmentary remains of ancient stone wea- 
pons. I have picked up as many as fifty 
perfect chert knives and two broken celts^ 
in a cotton field within 500 yards of my 
bunglow at Banda”'*‘k 

Thus, we have grounds for inferring that the- 
Mundas and other Kolarian tribes originally 
lived in the hilly regions along the Aravalli 
and Vindhyan ranges and gradually spread- 
further to the north and occupied the valleys- 
of the mighty rivers of Northern India. 
Subsequent admixture with some Dravidian 
tribes of the south hailing from across the- 
Vindhyas may have contributed in assimila- 
ting their physical characteristics —the- 
shape of the skull, the dimensions of the 
nose, cheek bones, orbits, forehead and zy- 
gomatic arches, the breadth of the pelvis, 
the colour and texture of the hair, and so- 
forth, with those of the Dravidians proper, — - 
the ancestors of the tribes who speak the 
Tamil, 'Felugu, Malayalam, Canarese,, 
Kurukh (Uraon) and other allied languages. 
The isolated tribe of Brahuis who now live 

♦ Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beng-al, Vol. L XIII 
Part III, p. 27- Mr. Cockburn -found forty-three stone ham-- 
mers, flakes, spalls, &c. in some deep ravines cut through a Neo- 
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in the mountainnns renunn in Kastern 
Central lieluchistan atul tlu* la’i^hlnn 
Districts of Sind speak a hui|4iia|4e ak; 
the Dravadian lait|4'naju[es of Southern If 
and may l>e supp(»seil represemt tin. 
absorbed remnants of the first mi^^rati*; 
the Dravidians of the sfuith to Nhnt 
India, while the other allied tribes 
joined them in this nortlnvard itnirney w, 
seem to have been absenhed in the | 4 reat 
race. Such an interminylinjLil of races, 
ethnologists testify, has I>een steadily at v; 
since neolithic times, and to this prci 
of miscegenatifm we cnv<‘ the hliirririg of 
primeval types. When, Hubsetjmmtty, 
Aryans began to pour intfi India tliro 
the north-western passes, some o( 
congeners of the Mundas nnahle to i«f 
the on-set of the invaders would nattiu 
emigrate eastwards atid ftassiug tliur 
bragiyotjslia. ot ancient Assam WiHihi gia, 
ally hdlow a southerly i!irei*tiom One b;: 
tlte ancestors of the Kliasis, siUiIiH! in Cm: 
Assam, A second Itatu!, the pr«^geniloti 
the Moris or I'Vlangs of Fegn esialibv' 
themselves in the comitry fertilised In 
Irawaclyt* Other braticiies of the’ 
race moved on further to the sotith 
settled in the several eottii tries now kfio 
as the Malay Peniiisuta, the I*liillipifie% .i 
and the Nicobar IslandH. Sotiit* othm' till: 
again, proceeded probably in theii n 
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far as 
and 


further to the south-east as 

“ and many otiiei 


suer 


found in Pff « the:vlunda.s 

.ountr>es whether the And 


" . I thnQt; DTcfliStonC tlOlCS. 

jn tl.<« 


put 


for- 


tl«:iC w'liiil'd seem j 

„upp“S'i>‘»“ ventured 

waf'il. , . 

Among the Kolarian tribes who were left 
Iwtund in the rude fastnesses of their original 
!,«»« along the Viridhyan ^ 

pcihaps the Juangs who now dwell n the 
fl»C«wible hills of Keonjhar, Dhekanal, and 
* few cuther tributary mahals of Onssa, 
whttlw they appear to have been pushed for- 
by successive waves of immigration# 
'Tliwfir primitive habits as well as their 
triditkiris^ would seem to favour such a 


cc«jccliire. 


* tp **m4mno a forest race called Puttooas o- Juanas” by E. A. 
iamnwlii, l"« » B. C. S,. in the Proceeding's of thy Asiatic Society 
tfil lor the 1S?6 ipp. 29>— 300j we 'tre tolu that the 
« f*Aiiitlon that they have always occupied the land 
ility 4 w€ in. Their only religious festiv/il, we, are told, 

ts « #1# ifi Srterffices and libatums offered to the manes Of their 
m4*.'4m4 ftt the wwath of Batsakh and their religious homa,ge Is 
I." the iiaaeiess spirits inhabiting th* woods a,nd moim* 
; Thi y know no Mun‘‘a or secular head nor Pahan or Village 
' i vt. dlstlnctitm ot rank i- observed, one and all calling 

. ‘Pudhan’ the title which theT neighbours the Urlyas 

headwanof a village. Moreover, as Colonel Daltp,,n 
¥^,mh oil* they still employ some genuine Kokrian words, $, g,, 
: ’ ’ th\ & *ierang’ for ‘moon’ which have dropped 

tiu Mol dtakets, (except Kharia) in which terntN of 
have been substituted for them. [Dalton^S 
of Bengal p. 152.} Colonel Dalton tells u> that the 
a ‘ir*dltlo*t of a tora kaja, probably some allusion to 
. . .It I i-nf\}shnu, havinghadafortintheheartof the 

d*^if ihcupm fey Juangs, the remains of which are still 
I ' ft IS \aid that the Juangs are a remnant of his 
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JiiAMCiS (fCcoiijfmr), 

Hrn\T,»ver Im/BrcftHis It may in* to point 
our Imi^r clrtiriiiely lu any punicidar tocaliiy 
m !itiviri|4 Iwmt the homo of the 

Miiridiw it ^eerim pretty certain that iltev 
were one «f the non-Mifidii peoples wltoin the 

tile Jiiiiiii t»f if»** 5*^#- !■ ,1#- *. 
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JuANG GIRLS (Keonjhur). 


.Aryan immigrants found in occupation of 
the country when they first set their foot on 
Indian soil. The traditions of the Mundas 
themselves conrnr with v^vrinn*; 





occupied Northern India before the fore- 
fathers of the Aryan Hindus entered the 
country/' |^#lleys by the 
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side of the ancient Dri-sadwati ami Sarawau 
rivers appear to have rung w.th the baccha- 
nalian songs or dwrttKgs of the Mumlas atul 

other allied tribes long before the venerable 

ArvaRishisof old chanted the.r scinor.m^ 
Vedic hymns on their sacred banks. 


Many are the hymns in the Rigveda in 
which we hear the fair skinned Aryan war- 
riors invoking the aid of their bright and 
beneficent gods agaimst these ami other 
black races who long and sireiuimisly 
fought— but fought in vain- to sietii the 
tide of Aryan progress into the country. For 
the aborigines with their black skin 
am Krishnam)’^ fierce eyes (g/iorii r/w/f- 
skas),i- deformed nose {vixipm}^ ami imfrer- 
iect speech (mridhravach)]] the proud .\rvans 


Parva 84) that the Asuras were the elder hrtdheM i#f IIwIIihI*, 
and the further staterr.ent in the 'laitttriya Up.^«i had a lim 
the earth form.- rly belonged tt> the Afut^i titr muh Im*I 

onh' a*^ much a*, a man can see whhc have ticrr» \upiH*w4 

by Muir and other Orientalists as referring tu thi^ rictii* 

nation of the country by the black aborigittes. Ami llir 
Orientalist Weber ('hid. stud I. 18.1 II, 24 li poihte.i tmi lllil ffe*, 
‘Devas’ and ‘A. ura*!’ of ancient btnskfit felfirtil ft* 

the two b'oad divisions of Indian th# tM* rtifiwil 

sacrificing Aryans and the godless black abtirighiei. 
rities, howev.-r, seem to identify the Aswtif, jn 4 l 14*4 § *4 
the many passage^ in the earliest Sanskrit lltemur# «f$ tthiili 
the name occurs, with the ancestors of the modem Ihs* 

worshippers of Zii Aliuras. lb »t there can he no ihmht ili 4 i ilo- 
term Asura has also been employed In anctent Stiiskiil 
with reference to the blacR aborlvlnef of the hml mm 
point out the very sigriificaiu fact that one of Ihe koMt kti iflUt*'; 
inChotanagpuriseventothlsaay known as the 
wise called Agoriasj. 


Rig Veda, I, no, 8. 
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knew HO better appellatioon than 
and Dasyusf — niaves ami robhern ij* 

Sot is later Hatiskrit literature lesssparini^ 
of similar contemptm^uH epithets fowarils 
these riaiivcH of the soil the pre-historie 
po[)ulati<»H <jf Ituiia. In the jareat Satiskiif 
Epics of Valmiki and WaLivyasa^ the* abori* 
Uiues are defiomitia ted as moHsfefx monkeys 
and liears, 

Stimeanciem Sanskrit writers, indeedadther 
in pursuance of scune a prmri theories of their 
own or perhaps from motives of ptdicy »oy|L*fil 
' to assii^n what hmks like a fictitious ori|»in 
to the almrij^inal ptipulalion of India. Huts, 
in the oft-ipioted tenth chapter of tlie Manu 
Sanhita (X* 4k we are told **Hirec* castes, 
the Brahman, the Ksitatriya, amt tfie V'aisya, 
are twice-born ; the fourth, the Siulra, is once- 
born ; ami there is no fifth.*’ Amt, as a 
necessary corollary, ail other castes ami 
tribes are tlerived from a Heries of i'ompli- 
ca ted crosses between ntember% of the four 
so-called original castes. And the tubes 
which by h»s of sacred rilrn becatiie out** 
castes from the pale of the recogrii/ed castes 

* ms Wiii. I. ij, a, I, urn u, u, r , ii, «*<i. , a ; vi. 
'Jih us VI, -JfStC. 

f V. r 1 1, 4 1 L oiii, i. < 1 , 1, * I, jiV HI * 1 1 1 0 I i, 
lh% 14 , VI. O, I'J, V. Ii. 7 S VTO* 4 , 

I Aitiiiiiif *»iliar in iiut ua* i,, nw, 

dm^ri^kut isieiiialiin tlir 

^ SlUch llnr ilW*kv liiMfHlS I Ut», I , 

*ttMu •llitirltfte, V. *U»Ovii«or ill, O,'* 

I ; ^$nH» Sietmiy-^r*, E MSS VIE UE 4 

t*f t 4 « %. M 7 'Jm iimi m 4 l> H*ku$ 

itlit t X, H7t «t4 I Vuiudhtimtt *f 4il lf% Sai iit-i* fa, 

♦ anil I E 4i«l E in E no. mhI 

I to, II .mitt < -‘s »ri* -i, > * t , , , 
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. and sub-castes are the . Dasyus*'^ Again, in 
■ the Aitareya Bramhanat and a few of the 
Poranas, most of the Dasyu tribes are said 
li> have been descended from the cursed 
voiinger sons of the sage Viswamitra, the 
great rival of Vasistha. In, the Mahavarataf 
the supposed degradation from the rank of 
Ksliatriyas to that of Sudras, of a number of 
tribes is attributed to their 
'^feeing no Brahmans”, 

Another ancient Sanskrit workj| gives still 
aiiot^r fabulous account of the Kols— the 

E meric name for the Mundas and other "" 
olariaa tribes. .I.t tells us that Raja Bena 
Iwving been tainted with sin, the Rishis 
WCttt to remonstrate with him. The 

^ hand beckoned 

tf» Kishis to depart. 'I hereupon the saw 
Aagira cursed him, and, as a result of tL 
the offending right hand of the R-ti-i 

arms, htgh cheek bones, small lees and fl-ir 
mm, nd eyes and taVav hair ^ ” 

betfame Nishada. When the Rkh' 

... Ko,,:' rv‘^:,4r<s,- 

.* It,:::;':!:,-;: 

* Aausasaaa Parv. ■ 
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ancestors of the Mushahars, the Kols and 
the Hhils of our own days. 

fm ^ 

The untenability of most of these 
theories is too obvious to call for any 
.serious discussion. If any refutation were 
necessary theii mutual contradictions might 
be referred to as sufficient for the purpose. 

Amid all these fanciful theories and 
^ legendary inventions', however, the one fact 
which stands out clear in the pages of 
■ancient Sanskrit writers is that from the 
earliest Vedic times down to the dawn of 
the Aitihasik period, — as the period of the 
^reat Sanskrit Epics has been called, — the 
black aborigines were dften the greatest 
■opponents of the Aryan Hindus. Beyond 
this broad fact, the authors of Hindu sacred 
writings tell us but little about these 
interesting tribes. 

When we pass on from the region of 
mythical legends and unauthenticated tradi- 
tions to what may be called the semi- 
historical region we are on ground more 
tangible, though not infrequently slippery, 
if not miry. 

* This sloka and the story were cited by a writer in the 
•Calcutta Review, Vol. LXIX p. 349 ; but we have .not found out 
the last portion of the story nor the Sloka in the Bhag-abat Puran 
to which the writer in the Calcutta Review attributes the 
passage. The Bramha Vaivarta Purana ascribes the origin of 
the Kols to 9 71 

and Pulindas of a Tivar-^ f-th • 

hir Pr-'lim 
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The historical consciousness of races as of 
individuals is a plant of slow |(rowt!u Hie 
historical memory of unlettered tribes is 
necessarily short and faulty* Younii races, 
like young children, possess a short memory. 
The present fills their mental hori/.oti, ftie 
enjoyments and sorrows, the hopes and 
anxieties of the hour absorb all their attrii- 
tion, and they have neither the capacity 
nor the leisure to look before or belli ricL 
And the Mundas could have been no ex** 
ceptlon to the rule* It was only when 
more settled conditions of tribal life allowed 
them time to think, that their 
must have ■ taken, their rise. And in that 
.wide, interval of time, how many m im- 
portant event of the past must have tmm 
entirely forgotten," how many but ilimly 
remembered, and what a considerable pari 
must , imagination have played in shapiit|i#, 
modifying and at ■ times transforming tlir 
original traditions ! 

. As for contemporary records, aiicieiit 
Sanskrit literature rarely makes more than 
passing references to the aborigines of lotlia 
—references that occur mainly in conorc- 
tion with the accounts of the victorhm^ 
progress of Aryan arms into the cmmlty. 
Occasionally indeed we hear of the humi- 
liation of Aryan prowess at the handv uf 
the hated £)asyu$. Thus, in the HaoiaKili 
of the Chandi Patha of the Markiito 
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-eating^'‘’ warriors of an unclean triin* tiefcat 
inj^ the Aryan kin^L; Suiatiui i>f the Chaitra 
race a contemporary of the secanul Mann 
Svarocisa* Iliis InnyevaT was hut a 
temporary defeat for the Aryan prince. 
Deprived of his dominions, Suratha, retireci 
to a hermitage and was tiu-re instructed hv 
a Ri.shi to worship the godtiess Sakti, And, 
by the favour of the gotldcss^ he was l>efore 
long restoreii to his kingdom. And Suratha 
is sail! to have been reborn after his ileatli 
as the Eighth Many Havarni* 

Again, in the Anusasana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, we htive a story as to tunv the 
gods were conquered by the Asuras «»r 
Danavas, whereupon the gotls applied to tlie 
Rishi /igastya for protection, and Agastya 
-expelled the Danavas from heaven ami 
-earth, and made them lly to tin: simtlnf 

Similarly, the Asura son of Viro- 

chana, we are told, comiuered Indra, tlie 
chief of the gods, and, for a while, enjoyed 
“the three vvorlds“. Hut he was m»t destiit** 
ed to enjoy this priuid pf»sition for any 
length oi time* For, Vishnu, at the suppli* 

* Oh* ikyrrs Jit l.r. 

<11 tfiH |U«age, Sis wfimwa Sv }li?o lr}in#!ti 4 io *tiHi 

ti* refer tn the fCok *if ICokttiti Ht mnii 

tlieir twhit Ilf eaifnf wtiifh ao’* ciaoiiHriril iuiOimii hy Bn*' 
lilmluf. 

t ««ir*s Wil,. II. I* It o li*n%rvr.i 

mtHiher the Aior« nf l5»*a* 4 IhI i« ilir iho 

refer 10 the ahtrriglae* m ni lire wi»i%lfiriiirf'oa /n 

Oitirto. 

t, Tli« titwie tolii It » -■■■■ 
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cation of Indra and the other god.% asmiiiieii 
the form of a dwarf, and for the bctiefil of 
the gods, by a trick occupied the whole 
earth and removed Bali to Patala or the 
nether regions.^'^ 

Beyond such meagre incidental referertcix 
ancient Sanskrit writers disdain to take afi\ 
notice of the despised aborigines. 

What wrong's the oppressor suffered, thcfsr \%v know. 
These have found piteous voice in song and prose, 

But for the oppressed, their darkness ancl dietr wii«% 
Their grinding centuries^—w’kit Muse had =* 

And even such scanty references m we 
meet with in early Sanskrit literature, art »o 
vague and general as often to leave inucli 
room for conjecture regarding the identify 
of the different races therein menticined. 

Still less illuminating are the ancient 
foreign writers on India. One wades in vain 
through the accounts of the Greek writers 
India in the pre-Christian era in search of 
any indubitable reference to the Muiutafi or 
their past geographical location. The 
Marundai or Mandi of PHnyf and the 
Marundai of Ptolemy have indeed been 
supposed b}^ Colonel Wilford and a few* 
other antiquarian scholars to refer to the 
Mundas of Chotanagpur, but this ideiitifi 


Bhagabaw Parva rjishnu NrAtta, iUme, 


it wtu'ldTecmiMt*?he 

interior bfth^n^^ th« p.in,l"iL *Hn tlw 
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catlpa, . though very probable, is not al- 
together free from doubt. 

Ncr do the Chinese travellers'"'* of the 
opening centuries of the Christian era 
throw any light on the Munda people as 
they then existed, or the particular part of 
India the\^ then occupied, though many 
other nices and most other parts of India are 
favoured with notices from the lucid pen of 
Fa Hianl, Hiuen I'sangJ and some sub- 
sequent pilgrims|| from the Celestial Empire. 

* As for distinctive architectural remains, the 
Mundas have none to boast of, unless the rude 
stone-memorials they put up on the mortal 

, remains of. their dead be classed as such. 
Nor have their ancestors left anything in the 
way of inscriptions. For, as may be expected,, 
th^y were utter strangers to the arc of writ- 
ing or even to hieroglyphics — the first step 
to the more developed art. And Epigraphy 
as a source of ancient history is of no avail 
in the case of the Mundas. I'he science of 
Numismatics, too, affords no help to the 
student of Munda antiquities,— for, coins of 
any sort, the Mundas do not appear to have 
ever minted. ^ . 

^ The first Chinese historian Sumas-Chie, who completed 
his g'reat work about 100 B. C , and has a g'ood deal to say 
about ‘India, did not visit the country. 

• . f . Fa Hian is beiieveli to have begun-his travels in 9 9 A. D. 
His work is styled *Fo Kwoki’ or ‘Record of Budahistfe King- 
doms’. 

Hitien Tsang- began his travels about 629 A. D. He is 
believed to have learned the Sanskrit language. 

1 Fa-Hian and Hiati-Tsan’g -were followed by a host of 
Chinese of them left records of their 
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It is then to the traditions of the Mundas 
themselves with such side-lights as ancient 
Sanskrit writings may shed upon them, that 
we must look for the early history of this 
people. Occasional references to similar 
traditions of other allied tribes may perhaps 
prove of some help by way of corroboration 
or correction- Archaeology, too, will, now 
-and then, come to our aid. However meagre 
these few available sources of ancient Mun- 
dari History, if we can only get at the right 
clues we may perhaps succeed in making a 
near approach to historic truth. In the 
chapters that follow we shall attempt to 
•construct the barest outlines of that history 
with such materials as we have been able to 
gather. 
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CHAPTER n. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF 
THE MUNDAS. 

["From the Rig-Vedic® Perioh to tub 
Sixth Century, b,c.] 


The slender stock of traditions that the 
Mundas of Chotanagpur still possess 
must necessarily, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, from our main guide in any 
attempt at constructing a narrative of theiV 
remote past. True, tradition is not at ways 
a safe or reliable guide. It is apt, on tf'te 
one hand, to forget facts, and, on the other. 


* European Orientalists differ in their opininti** a<, 
to the antiquity of the Rig-Vedie Eptsdi, tfuiker 
places the date of the Aryan immigratiim into Imlia 
at about 2,000 B.C., and that of the earlier hym(i*i 
of the Rig-Veda in the sixteenth eeimirv 'H.( . 
Haug places the date of the older Rig-Vedic liyinns 
between 2,400 and 2,000 B.C., while Max 
considers them to have been composed Iwlweeii ijihi 
and loot) B.C. According to the more reeetil llieot v 
of Prof. Jacobi of Bonn, the Rig-Vcdic in-i iod ...a.., 
back to at least 4000 B.C. 'I’here appear to in* gtaal 
grounds, liowever, for supposing that these h\ mo*, 
date back to a much earlier perimi. As { .mm 


Bjornstjema [ Iheogony of the Hindus, p. t Ui ix.ini-. 
out ‘1 he Bactrian , dMument called ’ I 


wo - and brought to Kurope !n Sir 

William Jones) gives an entire register ot Ktoe 
namely, of Mahabademes, whose first link i,-w,uhI in 
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to invent. fictions.- But the records of tradi- 
tion in the case of the Mundas may, as we 
have seen, be partially tested and at times- 
supplemented, by other evidence, — the evi 
dence of similar traditions of allied tribes, 
the occasional evidence of contemporary 
Sanskrit literature, the evidence of language, 
and occasionally perhaps the evidence of 
Archaeology. And thus although ‘History, 
in the sense of a narrative of facts based on 
authentic contemporary records and capable 
of precise chronological arrangement, we 
can hardly -have an}’' in the case of the- 
ancient Mundas, we can at any rate possess 
what we have called their Traditional 
History. 

The .earliest glimpses we catch of the- 
ancient Mundas in the light of tradition, 
reveal them as leading a pastoral existence 
in the mountain fastnesses and sunny valleys- 
of Northern India, d'he traditions of the 
Mundas as well as of some other Kolarian 
tribes point with one concurrent voice to- 
those regions as their earliest-remembered 
home. And these traditions receive further 
confirmation from the traditions of their 

in India must have been a highly civilised people- 
about 6,000 B.C., and the antiquity of the Vedas 
must go back to a much earlier date. [Vide H. B. 
Sarda’s Hindu Superiority, p. 8.] In an article on 
the “Indian Ancestry of the Western World” in the 
Indian Review for April, 1908. the Hon. Alex. Del Mar 
has adduced convincing evidence to show that ancient 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Chaldea, Syria, Greece and Italy 
are all indebted to for their idplisation. , 
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quondam opponents,- - the HinduK Siicli a 
tradition we have in the Hindu lej^esul which 
vrelates how Yayati^, an ancestor of Jarasaii- 
dha made a division of his empire am<m |4 
■'five sons, and in the tenth generation from 
1 urvasu, four brothers, Pandya, Kerala, Kola, 
.and Chola divided India amongst them* 

■ selvesf. Northern India, it is said, wasalhoted 
to Kola, whose descendants arc the Kols 
the generic name applied to tlie Muiuhis aticl 
■Other allied tribest. And eminent anfiqiisi- 
rians like Colonel Wilford§ and Sir (icorgc 
•Campbell|| have even gone the length of 
•supposing that Kolara or the land of the 
Kols, 'was^ the 'nkme by which indiii 
fknown to the ancient world* lliii tfieciry 
however, has been since controverted, aiid 
the text of the younger Plutarch’s w«irk on 
•‘Rivers’ on which the theory is bamh fias 
•been sinceqmpugned by competent classical 
•scholars as an incorrect reading,^ 


^ Even in the Rig Veda we hear of a a 

oon of Nahusa, one of the great progenitors «f ih«‘ 

human race. 


verses, i6i6, Ha;., XXXH. 

io3o> oTc., and also Vayu Furana, 

f Researches, Vol. IX, p«, 

Jl'l \ r »n ‘he A.aieiii <i 

fraphy of India”, By Colonel Wilford. 


Supleinent to Pan 

Cam^belL^ 

H Vide C, 


A J -L. » 
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Whatever may have been the ancient 
name of India before the Aryan Hindus 
found their way into the country, Hindu 
legends concur with the traditions of the: 
Mundas themselves in locating this people 
and other Kolarian tribes in north-western.. 
India, when the worshippers of Brahma 
stepped on the threshold of the country... 
The Asuras, a small Kolarian tribe of 
Chotanagpur and near kinsmen of the 
Mundas, specifically name the Dhaulagir and 
the Mainagir as the localities in which they 
dwelt of old. And their can be little diffi- 
culty in identifying the Dhaulagir and the 
Mainagir of the Asura tradition respectively 
with the Dhabalgiri in the Himalayas and. 
the Mainak-Mountains — the Sewalik range 
of modern times.’^*' Many a sanguinary battle 
must have been fought, many a Munda 
patriot must have laid down their lives to- 
repel the invasion of their birth-right by 
the new-comers. But . unfortunately the 
Mundas of those days had no bards to 
celebrate their victories or bewail their 
defeats. And lost for ever is the memory of. 
most of those mighty Munda warriors of 
old who fought and bled, struggled and 
fell — ^un-named, un-honoured and un-sung. 
by posterity. 

The mighty clamours, wars, and world-noised deeds 
Are silent now in dust, 

* 7/^/^ Asiatic Society’s Journal, Bengal, Vol. I.VII,,, 
Part L, p. 7 , ‘Notes pn sow^Cilarian Tribes’ by 
W. H. P ’ 
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'Gone like a tremble of the huddling reedn 
Beneath some sudden gust. 

Only a stray tradition <»f the 
vaguely speaks of a bloody warfare waged in 
the Land of the Five Rivers by iheir aocesiitrs 
against the invading Hindu iniruders.^ 

More instructive is the Rig Veda Siinliita, 
that invaluable record bequeathed lopcmter* 
ity by the proud Aryan victors, litis price** 
less volume tells us of numerous conflietH 
between the invading Arya waffiofs and 
the despised Dasyus. The natnes of a 
number ‘-of'" Da^yu wi^rriors ancf ttieir Aryan 
■opponents have been preservetl in the piigw 
of that invaluable work. And among ihr«* 
names of hostile Dasyu leaders we find noi 
a few bearing a close resemblance to itiinnes 
■'Still in use among the Mundas of our own 
•days. For want of any evidence to the 

^ Vide Appendix. In the i8th hvmri 4 tlit* ;ili 
'Book of the Rig Veda we read of a’ terrible Iwtilr 
■on the- banks of the Sara.Hwati in winch the Aryan 
Hero Sudas, king of the Tritsiiii, fought die 

■several Non.. Aryan tribes mentioned geiieriilly 4 % the 
Simyus (destroyers) and particularly Ity h 

the Fakthas, the Bhalartas, the h\mi\ iln* 
Sivas, tlie VishaniriH, the Ajas, the Sigrus, tin- 
Yakshus. (These names are sometitnoH explnnt^d 
-as referring to the various mimsters at religlntw rifeyi, 
In verse ip, the Yamuna and the THtstts off* sit*l 
to have aided Sudas in this battle. Ant! in ihi^ 
•concluding verse of the hymn, the seven Hivf-e* 

(ot the Punjab) are said to have 
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contrary, we may perhaps take some of them 
,to refer to the ancestors of the Mundas.'*'* 

'I'hus, we read of a Dasa named Samba ra, 
son of Kulitara, and head of a hundred 
■cities, who is said to have been hurled down 
from a lofty hill by Indra for the benefit 
.of the Aryan hero Atithigva of the Kuru 
race. I And the name Sambara looks like 
.a Sanskritized transformation of the name 
Sumber—a name still in use among the 
Mundas of Chotanagpur. The handless 
KunaruJ vvho is said to have been crushed 
by Indra, would seem to be a namesake of 
Kuar Munda of our own days. The Rig 
Vedic name of the Dasyu Ahisuva§ who 
.shared the same fate with Aurnavabha and 
others would appear to be a Hinduized 
form of the name Asiba met with among the 
Mundas of the Ranchi District. The name 
of the Asura Bala|| vvho used to “keep the 
cows of the Aryans imprisoned,” and was 
rent by Indra aided by the Angirasas, may 

^ In some passage.s of the Rig Veda, these aborigi- 
dial people are called 'Muras' explained as 'foolish 
ones’, a term which reminds one of tlie name ‘Mura’ 
applied to the Mundas in the Manbhum District and 
in the adjoining eastern parts of the Ranchi District. 

t Rig- Veda, I, 51, 6; I, 130, 7; II, 24, 2; IV, 130, 
13 6 \c. ; VI, 18.8 ; VI 26,5, VI ; 43, i ; VI 47,21 
& 22 ; VII 18. 20. In some of the passage.s he is also 
•called variously Atithivaga, Divodasa, and Prastoka. 

+ Rig Veda, III, 3-', 8. 
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be recognised in the modern name o Halm 
Munda. Karanju and Parnaya« who are 
both said to have been slam by the Aryait 
hero Atithigva in battle arc perhaps re- 
presented by Kalang and Parna or perhaps 
Parhau Munda of our own times. 1 he name 
Karanjua too is not unknown atnong the 
Mundas. The names of Kuyavaj, the 
black-skinned opponent of the young and 
brilliant Kutsa, son of Arjuni, is perhaps a 
transformation of the Munda^ name 
In the name of the Dasyu chief VangritlaJ 
who is said to have been blockaded by the 
Aryan hero Rijiswan, we may perhafix 
trace the modern Munda name of Bangra. 
The name of the Dasyu l)anu§ who is 
said to have been defeated by Imira, is 
still borne by some Mundas of the present 
day. And analogous names, such as Dana, 
Danu and Dandu are also met with among 
modern Mundas. The Dasyu Hyansiti 
who is said to have been struck down by 
Indra is perhaps the same as <Htr Biyan 
Munda. The name of the Asura C)nghii 
who was worsted in a battle against thc 
Aryan King Sudasa^ will be rccognisctl 
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in that of Onga Munda of our days. A 
few other names of Rig Vedic Dasyus such 
as Dasonl (II, 20,8), Asna (VI, 4,3)* Taru- 
kshu (VIII, 46,32,) Namuchi (V, 39,7 ; VII| 
19,5) and Chamuri (II, 15,9; VII, 19,4; VI,. 
18,83 VI, 20 13) bear resemblances more or 
less close to modern Munda names/'='‘ And 
we must recollect that the Aryans naturally 
softened down and modified the barbarian 
names into Sanskritic forms so as to make 
them fit into their own sacred hymns 
These references then may, not unreason- 
ably, be taken to corroborate the traditions 
current among several Kolarian tribes as to 
their ancient residence in the north-west 
of India. 

And now arises the question, which parti- 
cular part of north-western India was 
occupied by the Mundas in those prehistoric 
days ? Mention has already been made of a 
Mundari tradition which speaks of a deadly 
struggle in the remote past between the 
Mundas and the Aryan invaders, in the 
Punjab, A second traditionary legend of 
the Mundas mentions Ajamgarh as the cradle 
of the race. Now, General Cunningham 
tells us that the hill districts between the 

* The names of some of the Rig Vedic 'Asuras' 
[which term though originally meaning' gods' came 
gradually to be applied to aerial demons and goblins] 
would appear to bear some resemblance to personal 
names among some of the Kol tribes, — but this 
resemblance in the case of the Rig Vedic Asuras', 
unlike the resemblance in the case of the Rig Vedic 
‘Dasyus’, is accidental. 
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Beas^‘^ river in the Punjab and the river 
Tonst were in ancient times known as the 
Kuninda-Des, Kulinda-Des, or Kaulinda'- 
the land of the Kulindas. And the ruime 
Kulinda it seems probable enough, %vas one 
of the names applied to the Kolarian abort* 
gines by the Aryans of old|. The Kunets, 
probably a race of mixed descent, who mm 
form much more than half the population 
of the Kulu district in the western part of 
this tract, have been supposed by Ckmeral 
Cunningham to have derived their origin 
from the Kulindas, and to be connected 
with the Mundas of Chotanagpur. I'hui 
writes the , former Director-uenera! of 
Archasological Survey of Indiai-^^^All the 
ancient remains within the present area 
of Kunet occupation are assigned to a 
people who are variously called Mowiw 
or Mons, and all agree that these were the 
Kunets themselves. The fact is that Mon 
is simply their Tibetan name while Kuninda 
or Kunet is' their Indian name/*§ Again, 


* The ancient VfpSsa of the Hindm, aocf iIm’ 
Hyphasis of the Greeks. 

t The Hindu Taraasa in Oudh. It Rows thniUKh 
Aziin^arh and falls into the Ganges, Thn tenkt t.f 
^is river are associated with the early life til the umsk 
Sanskrit poet Valmiki. 

i In the Parasar Saiihita, Kuninda i« imhJ ifi<‘ 

name of a tribe, and Kauninda as iliiii of ilwar 
country. As a substitute for ^Kuninda* the Miirkaiitb 
cya Puran uses Kaulinda. In the Vislum Puran wr 
have 'KuhnH?!’ fnr ‘Knntn/4''^ 
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‘^‘With respect to the name Mon, which 
is given to the Kunets and Khasas by 
the Tibetans, it does not appear to be a 
Tibetan word, as it is used by the Kunets 
themselves to designate the ancient possessors 
•of the hills, whom they acknowledge to 
have been their own ancestors. I think it 
is therefore very probable that the Mons 
•of the Cis-Himalaya may be connected 
with the Mundas of Eastern India.’’’"' Al- 
though the Kunets now speak a corrupt dia- 
lect of Hindi, their present language,it is said, 
“Still retains traces of their original Kolarian 
language. General Cunningham cites the 
Kuneti words ‘dak’ or ‘dhungu’ for a stone 
and ‘ti’ for water, as corresponding respec- 
tively to the Mundari words ‘diri’ and ‘da’, 
and the Korku words ‘dega’ and ‘da’ or ‘di.’ 

In this ancient Kulinda-Desa, then, the 
ancestors of the Mundas and other Kolarian 
tubes appear to have dwelt when the 
Aryans first appeared on the scene. The 
•mention of mountains in connection with 
the Dasyus in several passages of 
vthe Rig-Veda, would seem to indicate 
their partiality for mountainous regions 
and their former residence in the hilly tracts 
of North-Western India. We have already 
mentioned the tradition still extant among 
the Kolarian tribe of Asuras of their former 
residence in Dhaulagir and Mainagir. The 
tradition of the Mundas as well as of the 
Santals that they formerly lived in the 
* Cunninp'ham*‘i-Arrh VTV n 
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v-cmitv of Marang Buru, the great mountain, 
would seem to lend further support to this 
view. Now, indeed, wherever the Mundas 
settle they select some high mountain or 
hill in the neighbourhood, on which ^ to 
locate the Marang Buru Bonga— the God 

of the High Mountaind^^ ^ + 

Another tradition which Mr. Garnck,J 
who was Assistant to Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham, came across in Behar, would seem 
to afford further confirmation to these tradi- 
tions. It relates that in the Satya Yuga 
or the Golden Age— the earliest epoch of 
Hindu Chronology, the Savaras were 
predominant in Northern India. And the 
name Savara, as General Cunningham points 
out, in early times covered all the different 
divisions of the Kols.J The dominion of 
the Savaras or Suirs, as Mr. Garrick tells us, 
extended in ancient times as far as the 
present districts of Azimgarh and Ghazipore. 
And traces of ancient Savara supremacy are 
to be found in several places in these parts 
of the country.§ Thus about six miles to 


pp. 


^ Thus the Santals now call the Paresnath Hill 
Manaiig" Bum, 

Xix, by Garrick, 

' t Vd. XVII, p. ' 139. 

expression -Saper 
^ corruption 

^ an • anintelliPible laro-nn. 


« • ® by the TSarr^f Kolf 


of 

fit' 


‘"saSS' 
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the south-west from the present town of 
’Ghazipur there is an extensive mound of 
ruins with several smaller mounds round 
about, which is believed to mark the site of 
an ancient town of the Savaras or Suirs and 
is still called Suirika Raj. About twenty- 
five miles west-south-west from the town of 
Ghazipore there is a very large and high 
mound of ruins called Masaondih nearly a 
mile to the north of a village of the name 

following facts may be mentioned. The Kolarian 
Santals, as we know, are called Savaras by the Male 
Paharias {yide Cunng. XVLL, p. 125). The Parna- 
Savaras named by Baraha-Mihira (about 550 A.D.) 
has been supposed to refer to the leaf-clad J uangs, 
another Kolarian tribe. The Kolarian Bendkars 
who now live about the Thakurani Hill on the 
boundary-line between Singbhoom and the tributary 
state of Keonjhar described themselves as Savaras in 
■ the Census of 1872. Even now, the name Savara is 
borne by the southernmost branch of the Kol race 
.living in the two northernmost districts of Madras and 
the neighbouring districts of Orissa and the Central 
Provinces. The Savaras and Pulindas are almost 
always mentioned together in ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, and it is probable enough that these 
were two names for the same race. It has been 
sometimes supposed that a tribe of the name of 
Savaras, in later times, expelled the Cheros from 
Shahabad, and estabished themselves in what is 
now the Bhojpore Perganah, and were, ’ in their 
•turn, expelled either by Raja Bhoja or by the Pramar 
Rajputs of Dharnagar. But we have no reliable 
•information about this supposed tribe of Savaras who 
•must not be confounded with the ancient Savaras 
we have been speaking of. Not a single remnant of 
this supposed Savara conquerors of the Cheros is to 
<be found in ^ the name of Savara 

•as that of a tiitii W ter unknown in thf^ 
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ofJoharganj-# AndMasaondih ib saitj to 
have been anciently called Dhanuwar. JVfr. 
Garlleyle excavated this mound of ruiiiB tr* 
a considerable depth, and, as he hintHelf 
says, “found it a regular historical epitoim* 
ranging from recent times hack to the 
Stone Age.” Stone implements and other 
pre-historic remains, but not a single article 
of metal, were found in the earliest stratum 
which Mr. Garlleyle reached.f 
The last traditional king of the .Savaras is 
said to have belonged to the Treta-yuga, the 
second age of Hindu Ghronology. ‘And the 
^me tradition goes on to relate that the 
Bhrigu, the Raghu and the Naga races com- 
bined to rob the Savaras of their kingdom 
which then passed to the Bhrigu-vansa,.-*: 
And this tradition seem.s to have the support 
of the Rig Veda itself. In the Rig Veda we* 


district although the Kolarian Mushaharas still form 
a small proportion of the population. On the oiImt 
hand a number of Chero.s .still live in the Shahahail 
IS nc and point to a later Chero preclomiiiaiifc. 

faditio^ a tribe of the 

Hunhobans, and not the Savants, who 
expelled the great body of the Chcros from Shalutba.l 


t Cunningham's Arch. Rep., XXU, pp. 
t Arch. Rep., Cunningham, XIX, pp. A.vor 

wkf and ideniicai m 

with and Bruges of Thrace Phrygians of Anm 

^d WuseheH ire their chief god 

and introduced the patriarchal Age which .suporMsUit^ih-' 
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read of the race of Bhrigus as having estab- 
lished Agni or Fire among mankind’^ And 
it is Agni who is said to have ‘‘struck down 
the noseless (anasan) Dasyus with his weapon 
and overthrown the imperfect speakers- 
(mridhrabacha) in their homes^’'[‘ But the 
overthrow of the great Kol race could not 
have been effected at once. For a time, the 
Mundas and other allied tribes appear to 
have waged wars on equal terms with their 
Aryan opponents. J In those days of their 
glory, these Kolarian tribes were not, as 
their degenerate descendants are represented 
in later Sanskrit writings to have been, a 
despicable horde maintaining their rude 
anarchic existence without order, without 
civilisation and without arts of any sort 
whatever. The scanty ^glimpses of light 
afforded by the Rig Veda into the then state 
of the Kol tribes reveal a degree of progress 
in arts and civilization that must have taken 
the Kols a considerable time to work out. 
Several of these tribes appear to have 

* Rig Veda I, 6o, i ,* I, 56 6 ; I, 143, 4 ; I, S8, 6. 

f Rig Veda, VI, 29, 10 ; See also I, 59,6, & V, 2, i 
—The description of Agni in these verses, Muir tells 
us, “applies not to the sacrificial, fire but to the fire that 
clears the jungles as the new settlers advance into the 
country.” 

J Thus in the Rig Veda, III, 30, 17 a hymn attributed 
to the Rishi Viswamitra, we read — “Root up the race of 
Rakshas, O Indra, Rend it in front and crush it in 
the middle. How long hast thou behaved as one who 
wavers ? Cast thy hot dart on him who hates devotion 
( Brahmadwisha) . ' ^ 
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already passed from the primitive hunting 
stage and the succeeding stage of noma-d 
farmers to that of founders of permanent 
villages."'' Tribal organisation does not 
appear to have been altogether unknov^n- 
Thus we hear of the hundred ancient cities 
of the Dasyu leader Sambaraf , the hundred, 
cities of VangriraJ and the ninety-nine 
cities of the Dasyu leader Pipru§ In several 
other passages of the Rig Veda we hear of 
the strongbuilt cities of the aborigines] | . 
In the eighth verse of the eighteenth hymn 
of the Sixth Book we read of the castles of 
Chamuri, Dhuni, Sambara, Pipru, and 
Sushna. These castles have been sometimes 
supposed to refer to “the brilliant battle- 
men ted cloud-castles so often visible in 
the Indian sky”, and the Asuras to “tlae 
•demons of drought,”^ Though this may 
perhaps be true of some, it is certainly not 

* The Mundari name for a village, ‘hatu’ (Santa.li, 
atu) does not appear to have been derived from any 
Sanskritic dialect, and goes to show that the Munda is 
not indebted to any alien influences in conceiving the 
idea of establishing villages. The village organisation 
-of the Mundas under a headman appears to have im- 
pressed the Aryans, for it is they who first applied the 
name *Munda’ (literally head) to this people. How 
far the Aryan Hindus were indebted to these democra- 
tic aboriginal Mundas for their ideas of villag'e 
■organisation it is now difficult to ascertain. 

f Rig Veda, T I, 14, 6. 

J Blf Veda, I, 53, 9. 

I Rig Veda, I, 174, 8. 

II Vide Rig Veda, VI, 6i, 4; I, 174, 8 \ II, 63, 7 . 
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SO with regard to all. Thus, in the nii 
verse of the forty-fifth hymu in the si:; 
book of the Rig Veda, castles built bv ' 
hand of man are distinctly spoken 
■“Lord of Strength, Caster of the ntm 
■destroy the firm forts built by men, a 
foil their arts, unbending and: 

the third verse of the 103rd hymn of 
first Book, and the 6th verse of the uth Ity 
of the 3rd Book, we hear of “the forts wlii 
the Dasas held’’. And by no stretch 
imagination can these Dasas be idetitifl 
with the supposed demons of d rough 
The reference in the Rig Veda, II, 20, 8, 
the iron cities of the Dasyus may iruieeib 
metaphorical, and perhaps alludes to 1 
great strength of their fortifications. 

The wealth of the Dasas or ah<»rigir 
tribes is not overlooked by the sail 
singers of the Rig Veda, The wealth t 
Dasa Kuyava is envied I)y Kutsa Angira 
the composer of the 104th hymn of the F* 
Book of the Rig Veda, “Me who hath m 
wish for his possession casts on hirtts< 
•casts foam amid the waters. Both \vi: 

* Griffith's Translatioti. 

t In much later times, in the Kpie Ft‘h<»d, thi 
•of the Mahabharata, we read of the Dnitya tur 
ing a palace for the Pandavas. Aral the htsimur 
Ancient India in the ^dliMnrians’ History ,4 
World" remarks,— "It was from tin- native-, tha! 
Aryans learnt the art building in 1 

themselves like other lndo-Kumpean*i uiKlernt4ii<‘‘ 
only how to build in wood ami pil«*s or dwel|i«|f’ 
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of Kuyava in milk have bathed them. May 
they be drowned within the depth of Sipha”'*^ 
And the interpretation of this passage is 
thus given by Ludwig, — “While the poor 
Aryan who can only wish for the wealth 
which he does not possess has not even 
ordinary water to wash himself in, the wives 
of the enemy in the insolent pride of their 
riches, bathe in milk/^ In the second verse of 
the twenty-fourth hymn of the Second Book,, 
we read of the strong-holds of Sambara 
within the mountain, stored with wealth. 
As is only natural, a great portion of this 
wealth consisted of herds of animals, for the 
Kols appear to have been a pastoral race 
in those days. The notions of the family 
and of the State appear to have been already 
developed. In some passages of the Rig 
Veda, we find indications that the institu- 
tion of individual marriage had already 
been established amongst these aboriginal 
inhabitants of Ancient India, and that the 
matriarchal age had been already succeeded 
by the patriarchal. Thus, for example, the 
Dasa chief Sambara is described as the 
son of his father, Kulitara. The two wives 
of Kuyava, as we have seen, are distinctly 
spoken of. As for their notions of the 
State, these Dasa tribes would appear to 

* Griffith’s translation. — Sayana’s explanation of 
this passage is as follows : — 'The A sura, or demon, 
Kuyava, who knows the* wealth of others, carries it 
away of himself, and being present on the water he 
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have evolved common- wealths of their own^ 
with some Dasa chief at the head of eaclt 
city or group of cities. We read of groups of 
cities varying from seven to one-hundred, 
and each group ruled over by one of these 
tribal chiefs. The arts of war and peace 
were not unknown. Stone and flint weapon^ 
were used in warfare aud implements of the 
same materials appear to have been utilised 
for house-hold purposes. 

Such were the peoples whom the vigour-^ 
ous Aryan race from the colder regions of 
the north encountered in India and witit 
whom they now engaged in a life-arid- 
death struggle for supremacy. Merdsmeri 
and farmers by occupation, these aborigines 
of the soil could build houses for themselves, 
erect castles of stone, make flint weapons 
fitted for all uses, and understood the bene« 
fits of law and order. Then, as, now, the 
Kols appear to have taken the utniost 
delight in drinking and in singing. The 
Mundas, to this day, sing a song bewailing 
those good old days which are not to return 
again : — 

Sato jugu Kale jugu, Sato jugu taiktnia, 

Sato jugii Kale jugu, Kali jugu hijul(‘iia. 

Sato jugu taikena, ilige-ko iiukt*na, 

Kale jugu tebalena, rengetako goctana. 

Neaiting sanaiya, ilige-ko nukena, 

Chakating moninga, rengeteko go(*iaua. 

„ [Transiafionj. 

Then was the Satyug,— now the Iron Age. 

. ^ Golden Age old I 

Then reign'd the Satyug,— now the reign ol Ktl, 
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Men in that blessed ancient Age of Gold, _ 

Had naug'ht to do but drink their ale. 
Now that the cursed Kali reigns supreme 

Dire death from hunger doth prevail. 

Oh ! for the days when men no cares did know, 

But drank their fill of home-brewed ale ! 
Woe“ to this age when men on earth below^ 

Do daity die of famine fell I* 


in the end however the fair-complexion- 
ed new-comers proved too strong for the 
black-skinned aborigines. And the sun of 
Kol prosperity sank below the horizon, 
rhe Aryans, who first established themselves 
on the banks of the Indus and its tributaries 
ill the Rig Vedic period, gradually pushed 
their way up to the valley of the Ganges 
and by the period of the great Epics, became 
supreme all over the tract from the banks 
of the Indus and its tributaries on the west 
to the banks of the Kausiki and the Ganges 
on the east and south-east and from the 
Himalayas on the north up to the banks of 
the Jumna to the south. Different branches 
of them established separate kingdoms of 
their own. The Kauravas held sway 
around Indraprastha, about two miles 

^tabhshed themselves round about Kanva- 
° j modem Kanauj, and at a later 
date advanced up to the banks of the 
“odern river Chambal. 
i he Kosalas were supreme in the tract 
between the Ganges and the Ganduck. The 
SIS established themselves around Bara- 
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nasi, our modern Benares. The Videhas 
settled in the tract between the river 
Ganduck on the west and the Kuasiki or 
Kusi on the east. 

Gradually pushed eastward by the 
advancing tide of Aryan conquest^ the 
Mundas appear to have come up as far as 
the present district of Azimgarh, and here 
they must have dwelt unmolested for some 
time. For it is Azimgarh that forms the 
starting-point of their historical traditions. 
The most exhaustive of these traditions 
begins with their ancient residence in 
Azimgarh.^'’’ The prCwSent district of Azim- 
garh is included in the Benares Division 
of the North-western Provinces, and is 
bounded on the north by the river ( iogra and 
by the Fyzabad District in Otidh and the 
District of Goruckpur, on the south by the 
Ghazipur and Juanpur districts, on the east by 
the Balia and Ghazipur Districts, ami on the 
west by the Juanpur, Sultanpurand Kyzabad 
districts. But, according to local tradition, 
the Azimgarh District was in ancient times 
included in the kingdom of Ayodhya, ami 
“most of the traditions of the district’', as 
we learn from the Statistical Acccamt of 
the North-Western Provinces, “refer to the 
Rajbhars and Suiris as the former occupants 

* Vide an article on ^*Muncla atui 

traditional History” by the pre.sc‘nt writer iii I'lir 

ur y ... .v. .... 
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of the soir’.^*^ We have already pointed 
out that General Cunningham has idcntilictl 
the Suiris or Suirs of tradition with the 
Savaras of ancient Sanskrit literature, and 
the name '‘Savara’’ as that distinguished ar- 
chaeologist proves by a lengthy discussion, 
was in all probability a generic name for the 
different divisions of the Kols, including the 
Kurkus and the Bhils in the west^ and the 
Santals and the Bhuinyas, the Mundas and 
the Hos, the Bhumijes and the Juarigs in 
the eastj Thus the tradition of the Mtuidas 
themselves finds unexpected support from 
the traditions preserved by the Hindus of 
the Azimgarh District^ and we may thcre*^ 
fore safely accept the Mundari tradition of 
their former residence in Azimgarh a« 
correct. Nor will it perhaps be unreason* 
able to suppose that the name Azimgarh 4*r 
Azabgarh, as the Mundas call it, owes Its 
origin to its original inhabitants, the K<ds. 
The name Azim, Ajam, or Ajab h clearly 
not of Hindu origin. Nor is this name, as 
it might appear at first sight to be, of 
medan origin, — for Mahomet was not born 
till ages after the foundation of Azimgarh, 
and the countrymen of Mahomet were uttei 
•strangers to India when Aamgarb was 
peopled by the Kols* Among the Mundai, on 
the other hand, the name Asiba or Asba ts 
•still met with as a proper name of pemoiw, 

* Aitkinson’s Statistic^ Account of N. W. IK of 

TnHi- Vnl VTIT « 
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and Azimgarh or Azabgarh’*^* was not 
improbably the place where Asiba or 
Asba Munda had his fort.*|* About twenty^ 
four miles east of the present town o'* 
Azimgarh, at a place called Ghosi, are still 

^ It may also be noted that in Mundari the wore 
^Ajom’ means ^to feed.’ The word ‘Garh’ though 
generally supposed to be a corruption of Sanskrit 
■*‘griha” meaning *house’, may not improbably owe 
its origin to the Mundari word ^'gara” (Santalig<2rA<2' 
meaning a pool of water or a water- channel, anc 
may have reference to the ditches or water-channels 
with which the Non- Aryan ‘Garhs’ or ‘forts’ used to; 
be protected on all sides. 

f Other places which might at first sight appear to 
have equal claims with Azimgarh to be considered 
as identical with the Ajabgarh of Munda tradition 
are (i) Ajabgarha in Rajputana. Geologists assert 
that “either during the new Pliocene or perhaps the 
Post-Pliocene or the early part of the recent period, 
not only the desert, but also the flat intermontane 
plains of Rajputana were an actual sea, or formed 
part of the ocean, but was dotted over, here and 
there, with a sort of archipelago of mountainous 
islands occurring at long intervals, and that this sea; 
gradually dried up, partly by the silting up of rivers, 
partly by the formation of sandy dunes and great 
drifts of sand at their mouths and partly by volcanic 
forces” (Cunningham Arch. Rep. VoL V, 146), But as 
according to popular tradition this place was founded 
by Somasi, a son of Kama Pal, a Tomar Raja of 
Delhi (circa 12th or 13th century), its identification 
with the Ajabgarh of Munda tradition would seem to 
be untenable. {Vide Cunningham, Vol. XVI,. p. 154). 
(ii) Aji^arh or Ajaygarh in Bundelkhand. Though 
this is an old city, its claim to identity with the Ajab- 
garh of Munda tradition is not sustainable as the 
ancient name of this city appears to have been 
JaynAgara, (FV^^ Aitkinson’s Stt. Acet., Vol. I, p. 
264). 
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r%0!rited out the remains of a large mud- 
fort which local legends attribute to the 
Abuts.* And “Asura”, as we have seen was at 
one time a generic name for. the Kolarian 
aborigines and is at the present moment borne 
hv one of those tribes now dwelling in Chota- 
nagpore. In the Azimgarh District, there 
still exist traces of a large excavation which 
seems to have once connected the Koonwar 
and the Munghi rivers, and is still known by 
the name of Asooraeen.f ' 

Before the time when the famous king 
Rama Chandra reigned in Ayodhya, the 
Mundas appear to have left Azimgarh. J For 
local traditions tell us that in the time of 
Ram Chandra§ it was only the Raj-Bhars 
who were living in Azimgarh, 'and the 
&varasorAsurs are heard of no more.|| And 
w# may veiy well imagine, the freedom- 
iwing Miindas to have left the country when 


* A itkinson's Statistical Account, XIII, p. 131. 
Stitlement Report of Dt. Azirngarh (1837), in the 
foiirnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vpl. VIII 


p* 77, at p. 90. 

7 It is in the time of the sunhorn King Ikshaku 
rhat riccording to Hindu tradition there had been a 


dUKit deluge. And the Mundas, too, speak of a vreat 
before they left Azimgarh. ° 

1 . Rama Chandra is sorpetimes said 


P hawbwn bwn m the seventeenth xe^ry'^ before 

^ , * Heeren places him in the 37th peheratlnn ■ 

•: „ > - \\;]liamJon^ m his article “on the Chronology 
. . H uA.siot!c Researches, V©I. H.l platSs 

* tii»\ Calcutta Retdew Vnl r Vtv 
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the Aryans became supreme in the tx-^ct.- 
I'lie ancient kingilom of Ayodliyto ai3 • we 
learn from the Ramayana, was foiuul<*cj[ , 
Ikshaku from whom Ham Chaiuira traced 
his iicseent. Prof. Hetiren certainly ilici' ndt 
err on the side -of over-calculatitnt mrh'en 
he remarkeii of ancient Ajodhya^ W"^ "gJq 
not» perhaps, assume too much wlie it ^ ^ ^ 
venturv to place its origin from 1500^ ' to 
iooo years before the Christian 
'riuis in accordance with the iestim<>t“iy Qf 
the tratlitions noticed ab(na% we mu, v ; t'Stfee 
it that file Mundas migrated from Axit^n^a^i-h 
nun'c than flirec thousand years ago. 

From Azimgarh, so rimn the Muinda 
tnuHriian the Mundas migrated huccchhi vely 
to Kalangjar, (iarh Chitra (larh NF^xj§;a.r~ 
war, Ciarli Daharwar, (iarh Pali, C„ia.rh 
Ihpra,. Mandar Pkhar, liijnagarla Hlirciioa- 
gar, laiknourgarh, Nantlangiirh, Ri j^strh 
and Ruidasgarh. and thence 5t.c:ross 
Purmugliat to Omedanda in Jltarklua-irid 
Clauanagpore. 

* ‘Hir naan* 'Kikaui* in vme 14 r*f liyniii 5^^ the 

diird Mttihinhi nf the Hw ViHla, ! *' Ariiof 1 14' the 

Kilcita^, what d« thy raufe? Thry fsmr ttiilky 
dnineln, they hmt no e/uildron/* j has br«at *«inif *t iities 
tti refer Ui the atMn%ines tlsii lb if 114* in 
nsfderii fk’fiar, and to itieliide llir rend 

sevet'al other Kolarian ItiheH. Hat II. 1 *. JH'. 
Ctriflillts reawrks [Facitutate to p, 47|f*i id i filth's 
Iklitfoa of the Ilig vnfa, Vol, 1 1. proii*iid\ the v*orse 
refVned* to the then Non* Aryan aihatiiiafif <4 fv « iwnla 
rirOiidla 
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If we follow the order indicated in this 
tradition, the Mundas would appear to 
have migrated from Northern India south- 
«-ards to modern Buudelkhand and Central 
tficlifci* tlience across Eastern Rajputana 
I>a 4 :ic' again to North-Western. India and 
flicnce through modern Rohilkhund and 
Oiidli to Beharand finally to Chotanagpore. 
riiotigh this circuitous route may appear 
strange and perplexing to us, and though 
|>erhaps we may be inclined to suppose that 
fliey should have proceeded from Bundel- 
kband direct to Behar and thence to Chota- 
«mg|>ore it will be wiser to follow' the rule 
laid down by the German philosopher Schle- 
gel with regard to the investigation of ancient 
Says he, ‘^‘Historical tradition 
mwM never be abandoned in the philosophy 
lol history, otherwise we lose all firm ground 
and footing. But historical tradition ever 
m acctiiately conceived and carefully sifted 
doth not always, especially in the early 
and primitive ages, bring with it a full and 
tlemofistrative certainty. ■ In such cases we 
hmvit nothing to do but to' record, as it' is 
given, the best and safest testimony which 
tf'ftciitiOii, so far as wc have . it, can afford, 
supposing even that some things in That 
may appear strange, 'obscure, 
mm4 even enigmatical; .and perhaps' 
mmpmnmn with some other part . of 
historical science or, if, I :may .so speak' 

siream of tradition xxrlTi ■ '' ^ 

thi 
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•culty.”'" Again the same learned author of the 
^Thilosophy of History’’ says “I have 
it down as an invariable maxim constan tI y 
to follow historical tradition and to hold fs^st 
by that clue, even when many things in the 
testimony and declarations of tradition 
appear strange and almost inexplicable, or 
at best, enigmatical, for so soon as in the 
investigations of ancient history we let 
slip that thread of Ariadne we can find 00 
outlet from the labyrinth of fanciful theories 
and the chaos of clashing opinions”. “j" 

In the present account, therefore, we C3.n 
do no better than trace the course of the sir e— 
•cessive migrations of theMundas in the orde r 
in which their own traditions recount them. 

From Azimgarh, Mundari tradition tells 
us, the remote forefathers of the Mundsts 
proceeded to Kalangjargarh. Kalangjar or 
Kalinjar, is, as we know, a famous place in 
the Banda District in modern Bundelkhimci. 
It is situated on the river Tons or Tamasa, 
-and is 90 miles to the west-south-west of 
Allahabad and sixty miles to the nortH- 
west of Rewa. As to its remote antiquityr 
we have ample testimony in ancient Sans- 
krit literature. Kalinjar is, as Wilson tells 
‘US, mentioned in the Vedas as one of tHe 
‘tapasthans’, or “spots adapted to practices 
■of austere devotion.” In the Mahabharatsi, 
great religious merit is attached to ablutioos 

Schlegel’s Philosophy 9f History. (Translated by 
J. B. Robertson, p. 71). 

f Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, p. 81. 
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the lake of the gods in Kalinjanf- In 


;L Pad-a Purana, Kalinjara^^i. ment.o 
: nf t^e nine ukhalas or holy places m 


i4» one of t!ie nine uftnaias or nuiy 
Northern India. Many and v^ied are the 
;icissitudes of fortune that^ Kahnjar has 
4ecii’^ To^vards the beginnig' ot the 
Christian Era, Kalinjar was occupied by the 
Eiilachari princes of Chedi. 'And under the 
celebrated Gupta Kings who established 
ibcir sui^erainty all over the country be- 
t%?cen the Jumna and' the Nerbudda, 
Kaliojar rose to be the capital of Chedi..:]: 
W« next hear of Kalinjar as one of the 
chief cities of the Chandela Rajputs.§ It 
wm. during the reign of the- Chandela' Raja 
iGaoda Deva that Mahmud , of Ghazni 


teciged the fortress Kalinjar in ^ 1023 A. 
D, After the Chandels, the Khangars 
estabiished themselves in "the. land and 
tliey^ in their turn, were expelled by the 
ii’iinciel las about the fourteenth, century. It 
with the greatest difficulty that^Sher 
Shah could capture the fortress in 1545. The 

*' VAnaparha, 'Ssth Canto — Sloka 56. 

^ I he statement in the Ferista that Kalinjar was 
foantfetl hy Kedar Raja, a contemporary of Mahomet 
i-ih Cenliiry) is certainly erroneous, for the place 

rtpfi^tedly mentioned by name in ancient Hindu 

r frit" lyings of Bundelkhund, ' numerous 

^ which dynasty' have' , been ' discovered . in 
^ 'K'#rw;.ir md Eimdelkhand, app^r to have ruled Bun- 
under the suzerainty -of- the Guptas of 


' I /f He would however appear to have been 

:Bh=» rs who nT".Hn''Tlv ' 
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Marhattas next appeared on the scene and 
^♦ablished their supremacy in the country. 
And, last of all, a British force under 
Colonel Martindell beseiged it and was 
repulsed in i8i3 ; but at length the Raja 
surrendered the fortress to the British Lion 
and accepted in exchange an estate of equal 
vsduc in the plains. 

History has, However, omitted to record the 
name of the peoples who occupied it before 
the Aryan Hindus heard of its existence. But 
the unequivocal tradition of the Mundas 
points out this place of hoary antiquity as 
liaving been founded by their own ancestors 
by making clearances in the then primeval 
forest* The name Kalangjar*"** perhaps owes 
its origin to some Munda ancient patriarch 
of the name of Kalang — a name still 
found among the Chotanagpore Mundas,— 
and the Mundari expression ‘J?ira Ma’, the 
act of clearing a virgin forest by cutting 
down the trees and burning them. . The 
Hindu derivation of the name ‘Kalangjara’’ 
ffotn Siva himself who as Kala, time, causes 
all things to decay (jar) would appear to be 
rather far-fetched.f On the other hand, in 
Hindu mythology this place is said to have 
successively borne the distinctive Hindu 

sflim admitted' fet as aefd next as chhatris. 

w wlndian Anii^wary^ Voh 
^ « We mmt with the expressiond'Jara ma’^ in the 
nA'w #f the Munda fofe^e of “Kula ad jara 
kahmi/* the legend of the tiger and the 
rm man clearing the forest. 
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names of Ratankot, Mahadgiri, and Pinga 
in the Satya, Treta and Dwap^ra YuS‘ 
respectively. \ 

I here is a farther fact which would see 
to lend support to the Munda tradition I 
their having once lived in these par' 
l^rom references in ancient Sanskrit liter; 
ture, It would appear that these parts, wei 
in ancient times known as Pulinda-desa-| 
the land of the Pulindas. And the Pulind' 
^uhnda.i of Ptolemy and Molendae ! 
Pliny), like the name Savara, appears I 
have been used by ancient Sanskrit writei 
as a generic name for the Kol tribes.'*"* ! 
fact, the two names Pulinda and Savara-* 
are often found in juxtaposition in ancie: 
Sanskrit writings.f Aryan expeditio 

* 1’’* his translation of the Vishnu Purar 

p. 186, footnote) in explaining- the Topographi 
hste prei^red by himself from the Mafebhar^ 
(Bhisma Parva, II, 343,) says "Pulindas is applied I 
any wild or barbarous tribe, those here named a 
^me of the people of the deserts along the Indus ; t 
Pulindas are met with in many other positio: 
especially in the mountain and forests of Central Inc 
the haunts of the Bhils and Gonds. So Ptolei] 
places the Pulinda along the banks of the Narma; 
to the frontiers of Larice the Late hur of t 
Hindus, Khandesh and part of Guzerat." 

t Vide Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 18. 

In the Katha Sarith Sagara composed by t 
Kashmiri poet Soma -Deva in the 12th Centu 
[horn the prose-tales of the Brihat Katha of Gunf 
dhaya f 6 th century) who was probably a comtempors; 
^ Varaha-mihir and Amar-Sinha], the ter; 
‘Pulinda’ and ‘Savara^ are used indifferently w| 
reference to Vindhya-ketu, a Bhil King. And t[ 
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against Pulinda-desa are described in ilu> 

Mahabhaiata. Local tradition asserts thaf. 



Birsa Munda, 

Bbls appear to have been a branoh nf ,i, 
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before, the time of Raja Virat who ruled in 
these parts, the District of Ba-nda was 
inhabited by thp Kols. And even to this 
day, in the valleys that separate the Banda 
istnct from the State of Rewa and other 
tributary states, there are ^‘vast jungles 
with hardly any cultivation, where villages 
consist of scattered huts, inhabited by ha'lf- 
savage Kols, and where wild animals remain 
almost undisturbed. 


How long the Mundas and their kinsmen 
hid themselves in the jungly and rocky 
astness of the Kaimurs and subsequently 
in the hilly regions of the ancient Pulinda- 
desa. It can by no means be definitely 
ascertained. But they must have spent a 
rude dreary existence in these fastnesses 
for a considerable length of time. And in 
■that wide space of time, they probably 
unlearnt some of the peaceful arts of civili- 
sation that they had acquired in their pre- 
Aryan days of peace and prosperity. In 
w”" ‘constant struggle with the adverse 
orces of the physical and animal world, it 

1 no wonder that they would have slipt 

■down the few rungs of the ladder of civiH- 

sa^on that they had climbed .up in happier 

The next place after Kalinjar that 
Mundarr trillion fixes as the abode of the 
Mundas IS Garh-Chitr. And this place is 


p Sttl. Account of N. W. 


P., VoL I, 
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m all probability no other than the celebra- 
ted place of pilgrimage known as Chitrakut 
QT Chitrakot in parganah Tarawan and 
Tahsil Karwi of the Banda District in Bun- 
delkhand* The student of ancient Sanskrit 
literature is aware that this place rose to 
great sanctity in the Treta Yuga. It was 
then that the celebrated Ram Chandra of 
Ayodhya visited it during his exile and the 
hermits living around Chitrakuta piteously 
complained to him of the harassment to 
which the ‘A nary a’ savages so frequently 
subjected them. 


cTprerpr \ 

xm II * 

^‘Men-devouring Rakshasas of various 
shapes, and wild beasts, (or serpents) which 
feed on blood, dwell in this vast forest 
They harass the devotees who reside in the 
settlements and slay them in the forest. 
Repress them, Raghava.”! And the Rishis 
go on to describe these black denizens of 
the woods as ‘Shapeless and ill-looking 
monsters’;— ‘anarya wretc|ies’, ‘wicked mon- 
st€rs\ ‘uttering frightful sounds’^ And 
^ Ramay^ana, III, I, 14 6tc. 
f Translation by Muir. 

18, Khara one of the 
Kr*k&hasa Chiefs describes his people as of fearful swift- 

nessi, ] unyielding in battle[wi^'i!arRnr^f»nJtl 
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Rama is warned that “it is not expedient 
for him to tarry alone with his spouse in. 
the neighbourhood of these cruel Rakshasas, 
for though he is indeed able to destroy 
them, he should not be too confident, for 
they are a treacherous race.” Here perhaps 
is a reference to the ancestors of the Mundas 
and other cognate tribes. And the famous 
Chitrakuta not improbably owes its name 
to its original occupants, the Mundas. 
These people call the titir or partridge by 
the name Chitri^ and though the name 
Chitrakuta is sometimes said to be derived 
from the Sanskrit word Chitra (painting), 
from the various hues of its rocks, the 
derivation from the Mundari word Chitri or 
partridge which in company with other 
birds haunt the hill is not unlikely. Around 
this hill Chitrakuta — 

^‘Auspicious hill, where all day long, 

The lapwing’s cry, the Koil’s song. 

Make all who listen gay, — 

Where all is fresh and fair to see. 

Where elephants and deer roam free,” — 

the ancestors of the Mundas appear to have 
dwelt in the Treta-Yuga of Hindu chrono- 
logy. Their kinsmen the Korkus, moved 
down farther south, and to this day they 
occupy the Satpura, Maikul and Mahadeo 
Hills in the Central Provinces. The Korwas 
of Sirguja and the western parts of the Ranchi 
District," another allied tribe, still speak. 

Griffith’s Translation of thf^ Ra m'’ n 
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of the Mahadeo Hills as their 

_ i r T~v 1 ^ 1- L. 


old iMittK’ 


oi tne ivjanaaeo • --- 

And the state of Baghelakhand or Kcwa .hi 
the adjoining east of Bundelkhaod still 

contains a considerable population of Kol 


contains a conbiucicL»-»iv- 

Muasis. ' Nor is the name Sava ra unknown 
in these Darts. A large old village of jhr 


tACLOJL'in. A SI A*-. - 

in these parts. A large old village of i!h< 
name of Saurai, 27 miles to the west of 


name oi oauicLi, ^ 

Shagarh and 9 miles to the north of Madam 
— families ttf Kols, atn! 


pore contains sev^.A**. 

“must have derived its name from the 
or Savaras.’’'!* 

In this wide tract of forest country m liicli* 
as we have /already seen, was ktiowu in 
ancient Sanskrit literature as the Fulinda 
desa, the Mundas and other Kol tribes, fini^ 
appear to have ensconced themselves u# 
seek immunity from aliw contnd. And 
eminently fitted indeed was the cuiniiu 
where “hill peeps o'er hill and Alps im A1|h 
arise," to afford a safe refuge against hositlr 
attacks. On the west rolled the migfoy 
Chambal, ‘the paramount lord of the HckkIh 
of Central India,’ as it has been called. 
On the south and the south-east, the 
Vindhya range stretched across the peniusiiLi 
like a gigantic ‘adamantine harrier.* C hi 
the north, rolled the sacred Jumna wub 
vast jungles on her southern bankn. lu 
these •hilly regions, as we have seen, ii Um 
tribes, allied to the Mundas, linger on m 


article on AThe Korkus” by VV. H v 
Joamad'Beng.if V.!t 
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communes of the primitive type, even to 
this day. 

B}?' the time the Gonds appeared in. 
Central India, the Mundas had probably 
left these parts. For, in the famous Gond 
song of Lingawad about the creation of 
the World and the Gond people, we find 
mention of the Korkus or Kurkus and the- 
Bhils, but not of the Mundas. 

During their long residence in the tract 
of country between the Chambal on 
the west and the Tons on the east, the 
Mundas appear to have lived in comparative 
immunity from hostile attacks. Occasion- 
ally, it appears, the mighty Aryan princes 
of the north, in their ambitious conquering 
expeditions (digvijayam) throughout the then 
accessible Bharatavarsa, assailed them in 
their forest homes. But the conquerors 
hardly left behind them any permanent 
traces of their vain-glorious triumphs. 

At length, however^ the Mundas set out 
once again on their dismal wanderings. 
In that Dark Age of the History^ of Abori- 
ginal India, successive tides of Aryan con- 
quest appear to have been followed by 
confused waves of migration among the 
aboriginal population. Whether it was 
the aggressions of the rising kingdom of 

^ Vide Tapers Relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces left in Mss. by the late Rev. 
Stephen Hisll)p,’ Edited by R. f afterwards Sir 
Richard) Temple, C. S. l.(Vide lines 55 &c. of the 
Song of Lingawad). 
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Chedi on their west, or the inciirstoii'. 
aboriginal tribes from the south or 
where it is hardly possible at this distaiu r 
of time to ascertain. But Munda ir.uhtiojt 
represents this people as tracing their steps 
Tsackwards to the north-west® till thev 
entered the country between the Banpalifi 
mountains or the Pathar Range of our tiavs 
on the east, and the parallel range hium n 
as the Karkotaka, the Karkofa Range «»f niir 
maps on the west. Here appears to hau* 
been located the Garh Nagarwarf of 


* The two distinct classes .rf sepulchral 

found in Northern India probably belon« resiMTiiveh 

to two Epochs— the Pre-Aryan and the PuHt-Arvui 
in which we have supposed the Kolariait 
gines to have immigrated into and dwelt in ilnw,- 
parts These two cla^e-s of nepulehnil mounds 
Z. A. Ragozin (Vedic India, p. 387) mu 

‘represent two stajre of culture sinc</i„’ s„„r . v 
flint implements anrf the roughest of pottery ..u- f,.,,, 1 
while others contain iron weapon*^, owl 

o™n.en,.... The — "'I ' I', ' 

Northern India and Jeamt the 

from their Atyan neighbours. ^ ^ * ‘*'’1*' ' 


Mundari trodiXn, givl^he'^^^^^ 

twice in the enuSon of Xl N.i«,uw 4. 

unless it be a mere renet^for, ^"Omi fhith 
fled with the modern of *»' 'deiui. 


Witless 1C oe a mere 

S’.;? :E' "oS"" oinMiX!:., 
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Munda tradition, which may not improbably 
be identified with the ancient town of 
Nagar, or Nagara. The modern fortified 
town of Nagar and the adjoining site of the 
ancient city of Nagara lies to the east of the 
Karkota range, about 15 miles to the South 
West of Uniyara and is now included within 
the territory of the Raja of Uniyara, a 
tributary of the Maharaja of Jeypore. Local 
traditions name Rajah Macchakanda son of 
Mandhata*^*' as the founder of the ancient 
city of Nagara. It is here that the Asura, 
Kal by name, whom Krishna himself pursued 
in vain, is said to have been killed by Raja 
Macchakanda at the instigation of Krishna. 
And tradition adds that the tribesmen of 
Kal soon had their revenge when, being 
invited to the marriage of the daughter of 
Macchakanda, they devoured all the 
provisions the Raja had in store, and, next, 
all the inhabitants of Nagara, and finally 
destroyed the city of Nagar itself by raining 
down ashes upon it. The site of the ancient 
city of Nagar forms a conspicuous elevated 
tract of ground, comprising an area of nearly 
four square miles, composed of extensive lofty 
mounds or tilas forming long ridges, which 
are strewn with fragments of ancient bricks 

Panna on the west. The modern fort of Nagodh 
stands on the Aramn, a tributary of the Tons, at an 
-elevation of 1099 feet above the level of the sea. 

Vide Atkinson Statistical Account, Vol. I, p.552. 

^ Colonel Tod thinks Mandhata belonged to the 
Pramara tribe, 
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of large size, and covered with tn-r*. 
jyngle. It rises out of a flat, alniost ireclcHs 
plain,: and it is situated about } or ^ miles 
to the east of the nearest part of ihe K.,,- 
kota range of hills^. Not^ improbably the 
traditions of the Asura Ka! tiiav reh't to 
some Kol leader who was killed by fin- 
king of the place. And file Kob piobabK 
wreaked their vengeance by destioyitig ilm 
ancient city and establishing themselves on 
its ruins. f The human bones diseoverrd 
underneath the numerous (i7tis or mmirids 
[of earth, may be the mortal rcmaiim of the 

ancestors of the Munda.s and their congeners 
who here buried their dead and erected 
these mounds to mark their mtimui or burial 
places. , 

Garh Daharwar, which is meitfioued m 
Mundari tradition along with f'.arli Magar. 
war as one of the places where the 
ancestors of the Mundas lived in the past 
IS m all probability the ancient Dhaml, 'the* 
deserted Khera, the site of which city is mnv 

™ miles to tlte Houth- 

west of Nagara. Fhe present inhahitanfs of 
Nagara believe that the old Khera ..r ei, 
of Nagara extended all the way n, Dh-o d ' 
and fragments of old bricks ^maj ;;iT‘i;; 

CarleylH V..i. V'l, 

suJden sS as '“i''' 

convulsion, 13 uncalled for# - nr yftin 
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found that way. Ghar is the name of the 
modern village situated partly on the ancient 
khera or site of Dhand.’^* As a further , item 
of evidence in support of the identification 
of the ancient Dhand with the Garh 
Daharwar of Munda tradition, may perhaps 
be mentioned the discovery by Cunningham 
of several flakes of quartzite, and rwo rude 
implements of the same material, “the 
work^’, as Mr. Carleylle says, “of the 
ancient stone-chipping aborigines.” 

From here the Mundas appear to have 
moved further north and to have settled' 
at a place which their tradition names as 
Bijnagarh. And this would seem to be a 
variant of the name of the modern Biana- 
garh or Biana, a, place on the left bank of 
the Gambir river, about 50 milesj* to the 
south-west of Agra. This place, as General 
Cunningham tells us, “is situated at the 
foot of a south-eastern salient angle of a 
massive and precipitous range of granite 
hills, constituting simply one immense 
elevated granite table-land”.J Hindu 
tradition attributes the foundation of the 
place to Banasur, who is said to have been 
the son of a Raja Bal or Bali§ ;of the 
Asura race. The great strength of Banasur 
is allegorically described in the legend 

^ Cunningham, Arcln Rep. Vol. I V, p. 160, , 

t About 65 miles by the road. 

I Cunningham, Arch. Rep. Vol. VI, p. 40I ' ■■■ * 

§ Compare the name ‘Balia’ which is a common 
enough name among the Mundas. • ' c 
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which represents him ' to have been 
with a thousand arms, alb of which e%cept 
four were cut off in battle by the 
Chakra or discus of Krishna. In iincieiit 
times,, the country around Ihana wa-s 
included ■ in the land of the YacJavas nr 
Surasenas .who had then their capital ;it, 
Mathura. Even 'so late as in the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, this territory of thi* 
Surasenas was but partially cleareih in 
indicated by the names of the different 
forests into which it was divided, irinniel\\ 
Mahavana, Madhuvana, Khadiravaim^ 
Talavana, Vrindavana, and Pihtvaiia. Br** . 
sides these (Vfahavanas or great forests* 
there were in this tract a niiniher of 
Upavanas or lesser forests. A forest- 

covered tract like this would oitlii* 
rally prove welcome to the MiindaH, 
Remnants of burial stones iiiul cairiif^ 
similar to those still used by the Muitdan 
have been discovered at various placim oi 
this ancient land of the Suraienas. At 
Satnias, about r6 miles south of Fatfltpur 
Sikri, in a cleft between two hilli, tlierr 
are numerous cairns, of which Carleyllr 
writes : “I counted nearly^ thirty cniriifi 
on the slope of the hills, which appeared to 
.me on ^examination, to be realty anciriit, 
and built for sepulchral purposes, brsiilcH 
others on the ridge of the hill which hml 
a more modern appearance, and wlthdt 
latter may have been constructed b/ cattle* 

V\''rAr, V 
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‘On while watching their cattle grazing on 
the hill sides. With regard to those of the 
cairns which I distinguished from the rest 
as being really old, as indicated above, I 
found reason, from personal examination, 
to consider them to be the work of aborigi- 
nes.”*'*'* Again, Mr. Carleylle discovered 
some sepulchral cairns on the ridge of a 
hill at a little distance to the north-east 
of Khera, a village 4 miles to the west 
of Fatehpur Sikri.f About 10 miles to 
the south-west of Fatehpur Sikri and 
about a mile and a third to the south- 
west of the present town of Rup-bas, near 
the south bank of the Banganga river, at 
an ancient deserted site, Mr. Carleylle found 
numerous small stones standing erect on 
the ground, some of which appeared to him 
as if they had once formed portions of stone 
circles, and he also found “certain solitary 
erect slabs of stone of which the width 
across horizontally was generally equal 
to and sometimes a little greater than their 
vertical height above ground, and which 
fatter stones might possibly originally have 

* Cunningham's Arch. Rep. Vol. VI (by Carleylle), 
ip.. 33. Of the three different forms of cairns the round 
topped, the flat-topped, and the cormlech cairns, which 
^General Cunningham examined after clearing out the 
earth .and small stones, he found, “in some cases, 
mostly in the round-topped cairns and cromlechs, a 
few small fragile fragments of bones in Among 

the Mundas, both processes of interment have been in 
wogue. 

y Cunningham's Arch. Rep. Vol. VI, n. 
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formed the side-stones of cromlechs”.’"' To 
these proofs of the previous residence of 
Kolarian aborigines in these parts of India, 
one more may be added. At a distance of 
about ten and a half miles to the south- 
west of Agra, there exists a village still 
known as Kolara situated on the left bank 
of an ancient deserted bed of the river 
Jumna. t And it is perhaps not unreason- 
able to suppose that the place owes its 
name to its former Kol residents.^ 

How long the Mundas dwelt in these 
Jungle-covered regions, it is now impossible- 
to determine. But we hear of a people 
named ‘Mundas’ as taking part in the great 
Kum-Panchala War on the historic field of 
Kurukshetra§ in which, as in the Trojan 
War!!— 

* Cunningharrr, Arch. Rep. Vol. VI, p. 17. 

f Cunningham Arch. Rep., Vol. IV, p. 97. 

J We learn from Aitkinson’s Statistical Account of 
the X. W. P., Vol, VIII, part I, p. 153, that accord- 
ing tc> the traditions of the district of Mutra a race 
called the Kalars were the original occupants of the 

f The whole region of Kurukshetra or Samanta 
Panchaka, from the Sarasvati on the south to the Dri- 
vidrati on the north, was divided into seven hav>as or 
Kam-ban, Aditi-ban, Sit-ban, 
t nalaici-Dan, Vyas-ban. In this circuit or chakra of 
Rnnikshetra, we meet with at least two distinctively 
KOI names of places. The one is Kol. or Kul (since 
mmmmd into fCulteran Tirth) and the other is Kora 
W in , Mundari). /now changed intO' 
tirlh Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. Vol. 

V . p* im) . I 

/ comparing the Mahabharata War to the Trp- 
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“Whole tribes and nations ranged on 
either side.’’ 

In the account of the Great War in the 
Mahabharata’-*' we hear Sanjaya in describ- 
ing the arrangement of the Kaurava army 
name the Mundas with the Karushas, the 
Vikanjas, and the Kentibrishas, as forming 
the left wing commanded by Vrihadvala. 
Again, we hear the great Aryan warrior 

jan War in respect of the v^ariety of peoples taking 
part in it, we do not forget the immense superiority 
of the Kurukshetra War and the Mahabharata, 
■over the Iliad and the war it celebrates. Whereas 
the subject matter of the Iliad, as Herbert 
Spencer [Auto-biography, Vol. I, p. 262] 
remarks, "appeals continually to brutal passions and 
the instincts of the savage”, as regards the Maha- 
bharata, it has been truly observed by Prof. Monier 
Williams [Epic Poetry of India] that "a deep 
religious meaning appears to underlie^all the narrative.” 
As has been further remarked by Prof. M. Williams, 
"The diction of the Indian Epic is more polished, 
regular and cultivated, and the language altogether in 
-a more advanced state of development than that of 
Homer.” The superiority of the Indian Epic over the 
■Greek, in respect of description of scenery and 
domestic life and manners, has also been very 
rightly pointed out by Prof, Monier Williams. And 
the learned Professor further points out, — "The battle 
fields of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are not 
made barbarous by wanton cruelties, and the descrip- 
tions of Ayodhya and Lanka imply far greater luxury 
and refinement than those of Sparta and Troy.” 

* Mahabharata, Drona Parva, 117, 23. The com- 
parison of the Mundas to the Danavas would seem to 
indicate that the reference was to an aboriginal people 
•of the name of Mundas. That some aboriginal tribes 
actually took part in the battle of Kurukshetra is evi- 
dent from many passages of the preat Fnir. 
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Satyaki comparing the Mundas to the 
Danavas or Demons when he boasts : - 

'?Prwnf% ^mrPr^r wmi 

“I shall kill these Mundas even as Indra 
killed the Danavas^'.^ And it does not appear 
unreasSonable to suppose that the ancestors 
of the present tribe of Mundas are referred 
to in passages like this* 

It was but natural that the Mundas would 
range themselves on the side of the Kurus 
against the army led by Krishna the great 
national foe of the aborigines* For it is 
Krishna who slew the Asuras Pitha and 
Mura and the Rakhasa Ogha, who attacked 
Nirmochana and slew numbers of other 
Asuras, who destroyed Putana and Sakiini ‘ 
the daughter of the Daitya Bali, and who 
caused Jarasandha to be slain.f 

^ ^ Mahabharata, Bhisma-Badha Parvii, u;, 

See also 1 17, 25. 

t It is perhaps to the great Kurukshetra War m 
which near relatives fought amongst thern?4«‘jv(fs that 
the following ancient Mundari song of a great wat 
refers : — ■ ■ o » 

Jadue 

Sasang hatu nale sasanghatu ! 

Bindabor nagar nale Bindabor nagar ! 

■ Sasang haturenko tupuingtana f 

Bindabor nagar-renko mapakana ! 

Hagaea hagaeako tupuingtana ! 

Kumaya g-ereako mapatana ! 

Ichabasarteko tupuingtana I 
Murudba kapiteko mapatana ! 

The villap^e of J* , 
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After the memorable defeat of the 
Kauravas, their allies, the M.undas, naturally 
left the country. From here they appear 
to have proceeded in a north-easterly 
direction through North Panchala or 

'i‘he men of Sasang do iIumi* at'rows shoot ! 

And they of Biruiabor do their axrs wield [an^ entting 

down men with their axes I 
rtuM'e* brothers and rousins at their own kinsmen shrjot ! 
Nephews and eonsins to pieties onv attother haek ’ 

T'hick hy their arrows like irlia Ik^wers bright ! 

Like tnnrud llowt^rs gay their battle-axes strike 1 

'rhe word ^hSasang*' in Mmuiari means 'ttirnu*ric\ 
arui *Sasanghattt* would be ind(*fuiral with 'Haldmagar* 
a plae{‘ in whieh tin* Mtmdas tiwell for a time, 
'PheK* is a plac(* named, llardi, on the Majhora River, 

1 r/i/e ( 'nnningharn Statistical Acaanint, X It, page U}t ), 
another in the Bareilly District of the Rohllkhaiul 
Division lAitkinson's Sttl AeccnnU, VoL IV^ page 762) 
and tin* town of Jasso, 10 miles to the South-west <if 
Nagodh vvasalsoealk‘d I lardi in tonner days. ( Vidt* ( im- 
ningham Stt. Acts X I, p. op). Later on, vv<* have sought 
uudentify this llaldinagar with village Hardi in the 
iMonghyr District in Behar, but tin* name may not impro- 
bably have betm borne by some fUher place near Kuru- 
kshetra. It is also someltmes called Hafdi«l)arn 'Du^eon* 
test referred tc* in the above song between maternal 
tmcle { Kumaya) and his nephews C hu'eakoj may perhaps 
api'ily to Hiilya, kittg of Madrii who was the maternal 
unde of Nakul and Sahadeva, two f»f tlH‘ Pandavas. As 
an ally of the Kituravas, Salya sided with dte entmne^s 
of his nephews. Satyakl, with his ^'nt» 

(JiHyo tdephaiUs, 921870 chariots, 65(^0 cavalry, 
109350 infantry) belonged originally to Mathura and 
sided with the Pandiivas. Brinda’ban was on tin* ottt- 
skirts ot Mathura, The five Fattdava brothers were* 
c'ousins of Duryodhan and hts brothers, aiul wert* 
ui«*rine bnaliers of Kama who sitled with IlnrycHlhaiL 
‘riiis great war between tho Uio 
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modern Rohilkhaml into the Kosala country 
—the Modern Oudhd^ 

In western Rohilkhand about 8 miles 
north of Bijnour| there is still a large old 


’ H’ndii Superiority' was the turning--point in the his- 
tory of Ancient India. “This momentous event de- 
cid'tid the future of ancient India, as it closed the long 
-c hapter of Hindu growth and Hindu greatness.'" — 
H. B. Sarda’s Hindu Superiority, p. 2.-We cannotagree 
wsih thty>e European orientalists and their Indian fol- 
tew’ers who suppose the events narrated in the Maha- 
i^harata lo have taken place before those narrated in 
lie Samayana. The whole body of ancient Sanskrit 
IflCTaltire and the age-long traditions of the Hindus, — 
f»« to speak of the difference in the style of coinposi 
t»n of I he two Epics and the reference in the Maha- 
lAarata to the incidents narrated in the Ramayana, — 
wmM all seem to lead to the opposite conclusion. 

^ The Bhars who lived in thevalley of the Ganges and 
flodb once more rose to power on the extinction of the 
HotcIw Empire after the Great War. The Mundas 
Mndmhtr Kol tribes naturally passed on to the north 
m llw country occupied by the Bhar tribe. Could the 


Ancestors of the Bhars have belonged to the great 
Kol race? The name “Bhar” inio-ht 


Kol race , The name “Bhar” might perhaps have been 
tfaa'^iormecl from the word “Horo” the national name, 
1 he transition, from the “H” sound to 
the sound is not uncommon, thus' we have 

WST tnmi |?|T; from ac., and so on. We may 
" }bp:srs Sherring- a Elliot (Chronicles of Unao) 

M n.riered the Bhars and Cherus to be identical in 


; < . .\.,a the Cherus are considered to have oriidn 


a branch of the Kols '^^ 
it lh?^f-hW foundation of Bijnour, 

Ifir t niel trvwn nf i-kja, TA* . • . . ’ 


V1I4 the t*hief town of the Bii' 
MihiiAhand Division, to Id nor 


nour District in 


kin?. Ben, the mythical 
' ^ • .ne Kolanan aborimnp<;. i.nri .r 


^ tfie Kola rian aborigines and t ho claim 


w s ire,"' 
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town known by the name of Mund^i. 
Mundor, or Madipur (the Mo-ti-pu-lo of 
Hwen Thsang), where numerous sr^':ia|| 
mounds and other signs of antiquity 
still met with. This place appears to H^Etve 
obtained its name of Mundawar after the 
days of the Ramayana, for in that Epio the 
place is called Pralamba, And it is not 
unlikely that the name Mundawar wa.s 
applied to it some time after the ba^ttle 
of Kurukshetra when the Mundas fixed 
residence here. 

From North Panchala, the Mundas app>era.r 
to have entered the ancient country of 
Kosala. It is known, that after VrihaLd-' 
bala’'^ the then King, fell fighting on 

at Budaun named Binawar in memory of Raja. Bon. 
The appellation Ben-Bans is still borne by ‘^sev^oi-a,! 
■aboriginal tribes dwelling in or near the Vincih3*a.s 
in the North-western Provinces” (Aitkinson’s Stt. 
Acc. Vol. V, p. 342). The Bhils are mentioneci by 
name as one of the tribes descended from King Ben . 

^ The date of Vrihadbala’s death is sometint^es 
given by European Orientalists as B. C. 1426. 
is said to have been killed in battle by Abhima.ny’^u , 
son of Arjun. According to orthodox Hindu opiriion 
(Vide “On the Chronology of the Hindus” by 
Sir Wm. Jones, in Asiatic Researches, 11 . See ^Iso 

^Aitihasic Nirikhshan’ by Pandit Lekh Ram, pp. 23 

25) the battle of Kurukshetra took place at the 
junction of the Treta and Kali-yugas (the 
and Earthen ages) [31000- B. C. | But Europe.a¥i 
orientalists appear to go to the other extreme. Xhus, 
Prof. Macdonnel (History of Sanskrit Literature, f>. 
285) says “the historical germ of the great Epic is to 
be traced to a very earl}^ period, which cannot we-II 
be later than the tenth century, B. C.” 
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tlie field of Kuruksherra, his kingdom lay 
prostrate and his capital Ayodhya lay 
deserted until the time of Vikramaditya’*'®’ 
in the first century of the Christian Era. 
The greater part of the country relapsed 
into dense jungle. Immense forests like 
the Gandharva-ban and the Banaudha 
covered extensive tracts of the ancient 
Kosala country. And in this dark age 
of Hindu history, the aborigines whom 
the first invasion of the Aryans drove into 
the mountainous and jungly regions to the 
south, once more reappeared on the scenes 
of their former glory. If we trace the 
history of this dark period from the tradi- 
tions of the country and the traces of 
aboriginal supremacy that survive to this 
day in the names of places and in architec- 
tural and other ruins, it will appear that 
wave after wave of aboriginal invasion 
passed over North-Western India, and that 
the Mundas and Cherus were gradually 
pushed forward to the east by the Bhar^ 
and the Bhars, in their turn, by the Tharus. " 

^ 1 he Modern districts of Basti and 
Gorakhpur appear to have formed the north- 
eastern corner of the ancient kingdom of 
kosala. And in these districts we find the 


* The Vikramaditya to whom the rebuilding of 
Ayodhya^ is a^ribed has been identified by Ge^ral 
I anningham with a powerful prince of the name who 

vf A n™ at Srabasti 

Sfahln/' v” ^ of the Saka Era of 

^^xahana, ^tde Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. VoL 
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Mundas and their congeners the Cherus 
dwelling for a time. The Mundas still 
preserve the memory of their former 
residence in this part of Kosala. For, the 
Laknour of Munda tradition would appear 
to be identical with Laknaura a village 
some three-quarters of a mile north-east of 
the old site of Basti. Here and in its 
neighbourhood are to be seen decayed 
mounds and other ancient ruins still 
attributed to the aborigines, though generally 
to the last comers — the Tharus.^ About a 
mile to the north-east of the town of 
Gorakhpur, at a village called Jallai, there 
is an ancient tank known as Asuran Ka 
Pokharal which, tradition asserts, was 
excavated in a single night by an Asur Ka 
Raja from the south with the assistance of 
his Asura followers with a view to win the 
hand of Kaolpati, the daughter of Sripal, 
the Raja of the place. Over 4 miles and 
8 miles respectively to the north-east of 
Gorakhpur, on the road to Pipraich, are 
two ancient ruins known as Baital-garh and 
Maola Kol, which appear to have once 
belonged to the Kolarian aborigines.^. 

Again, on the present road from Basti 
to Gorakhpur, there is a place about 2 
miles to the west of Katnya river, bearing 
the name of Mundera Parao which would 
seem to suggest a former connection with 

♦ Atkinson^s Stt : Acc: Vol. VI, p. 751. 

t Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. XXII, pp. 68-69. 

j Atkinson’s Stt. Acc., Vol. p. 
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tlie Mundas, It was perhaps the rise of 
the Doni Katar Chiefs in what we now 
know as the Gorakhpur District that made 
the Kols move on further to the east. 

in the modern district of Balia, south-east 
of Gorakhpur, there are numerous ruins of 
antiquity attributed to the abori^^inal 
chiefs of the Cheru tribe who appear to have 
been the predominant tribe amongst the 
Ivols of those days. I'he most remarkable 
ansongst these ruins are those of Pakka 
Kot, near the Saraju. They consist, we are 
told, of earthen embankments of consider- 
able extent faced wdth brick-worl^ ; but 
beyond the tradition of their Cheru origin 
tliere^^is little apparently to be learnt about 
lliein”* Another ancient mound near 
village Bansdih in the Balia District is 
reputed to have been the site of the ancient 
fortress of a second Cheru Chief, Mahipa 
by name. A similar mound at Zirabasti 
in pergana Balia, is said to enshrine the 
memon’ of a Cheru Chief Zira by name. At 
ivama!,a few miles to the west of Zirabasti 
there is another mound of the same nature’ 
And these are “a few of the ipany places' 
m here similar traditions survive” t The 
names Chai-Chera and Cherethi, both of 

Cr rl have been supposed to 

tar rettrence to the ancient occupation of 

‘h-N. w. P._Voi. 

f Atkinson's kt. Acc. XII. pt. HI, p, 
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this part of the countr}^ by the Cherus*^^ 
Chai or Chay, a name still preserved in the 
tradition of the Cherus and also of the 
Santals, was, as Carileyle suggests, probably 
the denomination of a ruling clan amongst 
the Kols.f 

Gradually, however, the Bhars appear to 
have established their supremacy over the 
entire countr}?' north of the Ganges as far as 
the Gandak to the east. And the Mundas 
and other Kolarian tribes with the Cherus 
at their head appear to have crossed the 
Gandak and passed on to Videha or Mithila, 
the northern part of modern Behar. 

About ten miles to the east of the Gandak 
we may perhaps recognise the Nandangarh of 
Munda tradition in the ancient fort of 
Nandangarh which stands half a mile to 
the south-west of the present village 
Lauriya. Here may be seen extensive 
ancient remains which would seem to 
support this identification. These remains 
consist of three rows of earthen barrows or, 
conical mounds of earth, some of which 
have been extremely hardened, almost , 
petrified, — by agej. 

* Cunningham's Arch. Rep, XXII, p. 75. 

-j- It may not improbably refer to the Soi clan (kili) 
of the Mundas and of the Santals. 

J Cunningham calls it Navandgarh, but the name 
is given as Nandangarh in the map published by the 
Calcutta topographical survey. Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
also spells the name as Nandangarh. Vide V. A. 
Smith’s 'Early History of India’ (ist Edn.) p. 139 
(foot note) cl p. 149 (foot note). 
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The remote antiquity of tliiK (>lacc 
borne out by the tradition wliicfi 
ascribes the fort of Nandan^'arh to 
Raja Uttanapada, king of Brahniavarta. 
or the Gangetic Doab, and son of Manu 
Swayambhuba, the first-created of Brahma 
and the progenitor of the human race, from 
whom Raja Vena, the reputed ancestor of 
the Kolarian aborigines, is said to have 
been the seventh in descent.® 


About twenty milesf north-east of 
Nandangarh and adjacent to village Ram- 
purwa is another and a larger village now 
known as Pipariya. This place may 
perhaps be identified with the Clarh I>ipa‘r 
of Munda tradition. if "Phough situatetf 
almost on the frontier of Nepal, Pipariya 
is included in the present Champarim 
District. The place is now noted for one of 
the monoliths bearing an Edict inscription 
of king Asoka. This is called Bhim’s I,ut 
by the Tharus of the district, and tradition 
thus explains this name : Bhima Sena, 
brother of Yudhisthira, says Tradition. 

was carr3ong two loads of earth in a 
banghy supported across his shoulder, and 
when he reached the spot, the pole hrokt- 


* Cunningham, Vol. XVI, p, i 
t About 32 miles north of Betia, 


no* 


I Cunningham Arch. Rep., Vol. XXII. „. e, 

here is al.so n x/illacrA tlf* . 


There is also a village known Ps I»im;i‘ i„ ,i.. 
Ihstnct about 13 miles smith of Pi-.a.-d.- 
Settlement Account of n..n-...| 
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and the loads of earth consequently fell 
down on the ground on either side, and 
thus formed the two mounds, while the 
broken pole stuck in the ground in the 
midst, and became petrified, and thus 
formed the broken pillar which stands 
midway between the two mounds It 
may not perhaps be unreasonable to 
suppose that the mounds were originally 
erected by one of the Kol tribes wd;o 
occupied the country before the Tharus, 
and that King Asoka subsequently iimnd 
it a suitable monument to inscribe his 
edicts upon. For, as a matter of fact, otlier 
pyramid shaped mounds have been dis- 
covered in these parts and tradition 
ascribes them to the Kols. 

The Ualdinagar of Munda tradition, 
unless it be the name of some place near 
Kurukshetra, may probably be identified with 
village Hardi In theMadhepura Hub-division 
of the Monghyr District. It was here that 
the now-deified Lurik, a man of the Alur 
or milkman class who is said to have eloped 
with one Chanddin, wife of one Secnlhar, 
fought with and defeated the local chief 
and reigned in his place for twelve yea,rH. 
At last, Lurik went back to revisit his 
native place '—Agori (now Rajauli) in 
Behar. --His brother Semru who lived at a 
place called Pali, a few miles rmrth of Raj- 

* Fa/f* Jnnriml of the Asmtk Society, Brnicotl 
Vol XI, Part b p. lUL lawruK arid 
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auli, had, in the meanwhile, “been killed 
by the Kols, and all his cattle ami property 
had been plundered”. It is probably tins 
tradition which is remembered by the 
Santals who still recount their bj,;lits witli 
Lourik Sourik. 

Thus in this ancient Vidcha oi Mithilat 
country we find the Mundjis iocafer! for 
some time. Traces of its former Koi occu- 
pation are still to be met with in it.atiy |iait- 
of this ancient province. Thus, at a viilajtje 
called Digha Dabaoli, about miles north 
of Chapra, two pyramid-shaped moumls au 
to this day pointed out as the work of the 
Cheru-Chai, that is, of the aboriginal 
Cherus— once the dominant tribe ainmigst 
the ICols who then occupied tins part of the 
country.^ Again, at a village calleil Cheran. 

7 miles to the south-east of the trtwn of 
Chapra, there are mounds of ruitis of a vrr\ 
ancient city. 1 radition ascribes the found- 
ation of Cherun to the Cherus, or as the 
common people say Cheru-Chai.<t ( )n the 
north bank of the Ganges, nearly opposite 
to the north of the Karnianasha, there are 
the remains of a very ancient fort ealletl 
Ambikot which, tradition says, once helonged 
to Cheruka Raj, though originally foundetl 
! Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. VIIl, p. Ko. 
thi north Wngdom ofVideha was !.oiin.t.al .m 


(Tcing'cs, on the east by the nv&r Kauniki or itsii 

on the west by the river Gandaki or (Cull ' ' ‘ 

I Vni. xxn, im. J , 
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fc>y Ambariksha Rishi. At Kasturia i6 miles 
to the east of Motihari there is a large 
i:xiound of brick ruins which, according to 
tiradition, was once the palace of a Cheru 
R.aja. “To the west of the mound there is 
a. gigantic Pakur tree (ficus glomerata) 
U-nder which is seated a female figure, 
v^liich the people know as Durgabati Rani 
fc>iat which appears to be the Goddess Durga, 
3 .S she holds the usual bow and arrows.^’***^ 
A.C cording to tradition, Durgabati Rani was 
the wife of one of the Cheru Rajas. One 
day, while seated under the Pakur tree, a 
Banjara robber attempted to take off her 
bracelets and other ornaments. But on her 
sapplication to the Deity, she was forth- 
w'ith turned into stone with all her orna- 
ments. 

At Sabhegarh, i8 miles north-west of 
IVTozufferpur,! there is a ruined fort about 
the middle of which there is a high mound 
'vv'hich is locally reputed to have been the 
ancient residence of a Cheru Raja of the 
name of Sahe Deo.J 

At Jouri Dih (the burnt mound) about 
x:z miles from Hajipur, and 23 miles from 
]\/Io2:ufferpur, there is an ancient mound. 

^ Cunningham’s Arch. Rep., XVI, pp. 26-27. 

-f- Mr. John Cockburn found some flint implements 
at IVI ozufferpur near the stone-dam over the Chunder- 
parha river. — Asiatic Society’s Journal, Calcutta, 
L.XIII, Part III. 

j: Vide Cunningham’s Arch. Rep., Vol. XVI, pp. 
30- — 32. 
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And the tradition goes that it was the .site 
of a fort and a town of the Cheru Raj 
which was burnt down by the family i»f 
the last Raja of the fort when fiiey vvronj« 5 y 
apprehended that the Raja had been killed 
in battle with “an enemy from the west”.® 
The Mandar Pahar of Mimda traditi«in 
is in all probability none other than tiie 
famous Mandara-giri of Sanskrit literature, 
the Mons Mallus or Maleus of (jreek 
geographers. It is situated within the 
Banka Sub-Division of Bhagalpur ami is 
reputed to have served as the chuniing-rod 
with which the gods churned the ocean 
for iimriia (divine ichor) with the help of 
the Asuras. Extensive ruins scattered about 
the foot of the hills for over a miles, are 
still locally atributed to the Kol Rajas of 
old. Half way up the hill there is a colt»ssaI 
figure in a sitting posture measuring ja 
feet 8 inches in height. In Dr. Buchanan's 
time (1810 A.D.) the image was called 
Madhukaitabh and attributed to the Kols 
of ancient times.f “But by a versatility of 
the Hindu Religion’’,* savs Captain 
Sfierwell, “it is in 1851, called Bhima Heim, 
although, still attributed to the Kol 
Rajas’’.:j: Near the foot of the hill N a 

* Vide Cunningham's Arch. Rep., Vol, XVI, Pan 
II, pp. 84 — 86. 

A P- Bwetlie 

Asura Madhukaitava is said to have Ixiwi MibcJii,.,! 

by Vishnu. 
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large building of Stone which is attributed 
to Kaja Kola or Chola, who is said to have 
flourished 22 centuries ago.*'" 

Fhe Chai Champa of Santal tradition 
is probably identical with Champa or 
Champapuri, near Bhagalpur,’j* once the 
capital of the ancient Anga kingdom of 
Lomapada of the Ramayana and of Kama 
■of the Mahabarata. Chai, as we have seen, 
is a term frequently suffixed to the names 
of places occupied by the Cheru-Kol tribes. 

ancient cojossal figure carved in granite on the Mandar 
Hill in the District of Bhagalpur'’. Journal of the 
Asiatic Societ}' of Bengal, VoL XX, p. 272. 

^ In Bk. VI, Canto 26, of the Ramayana, Ravana 
is described as surveying the Vanar-army encamped 
in Lanka and his old minister Sarana described some 
■of the chiefs among them (Dass’ Ancient Geography 
of India, p. 51). Among these chiefs, we read of 
“Pramatha and his Hari tribes (who) dwelt on the 
Mandar Hills south of the Ganges.” Dass’ Anc. 
^Geog., p. 52. These Hari tribes may perha.ps refer to 
the Santal, Munda, Ho and other Kolarian tribes 
who call themselves to this day the “Horo” tribes. 
And thus the evidence of the Rama^^ana may perhaps 
be adduced to support the tradition of the Mundas as ; 
to their former residence on and about the Mandar 
Hill. Though they did not perhaps dwell there at the 
time of R«m Chandra, we may take it that either at 
the time when this passage was actually composed or 
at some period before that of which the memory 
survived, the Mundas and other allied tribes had ^ 
their residence in these parts. 

f The name of Colgong or Koholgram, a 'dllage | 
east of Bhagalpur, perhaps points to a former settle- ; 
ment of the Kols. It was on a hill about a mile from | 
Colgong that, it is said, the Pauranic RisHi Durbasa 
Lad his hermitage. 
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Again, the Khairagarh of Santal tradition 
may perhaps be identified with Khcri-garh 
or the Fort on the Hill at Kherhi, ro tnilns 
south-west of Bhagalpur. Numerous aitcieti! 
remains are to be found both on the hill 
and in the village below, 'riie principal 
object of interest is the fort cm the hill. 
“This is an irregular enclosure of rough 
large blocks of stones laid on each other 
without cement, occupying the whole of 
the tolerably level top of the easttnemt \u\V\ 
Numerous low mounds exist at the foot 
of the hill, and also numerous others further 
west. 

In ancient Buddhistic times, the political 
boundaries of Champa including Modagiri or 
Monghyr, Kankjol or Rajmahah appear lo^ 
have extended from Lakhiterai to Rajniahal 
on the Ganges, and from the Parasriath Hill 
along the Damuda river to Katna on the 
Bhagirathi."*^^ 'The vocabulary of the Mun* 

* Champa was also the old imnie of BliiiKalpur ,uid 
its political boundaries 'Onay be stated as extetidiiig 
from Lakhiterai to Rajmahal on the and 

from the Parasnath Hill along the Damudar KIver lo 
Kalna on the Bhagirathi’’* Cunntnghnw% *‘Aoi'fetif 
Geography of India^', p, 47B. Cokintfl Ilaltoii 
(Ethnology of Bengal, page 211) identifies Kfiairagarli 
and Chai Champa of Santal tradition with plaren iii 
the Hazaribagh District. But it nmmn tmm* probolib* 
that these names were given by the Santiih to 
in the Hazaribagh District after the names of their formn 
homes in the north and west. (At p. aic|, hiwcver 
Colonej Dalton speaking of the BirfiorH, sayn that 
according to .tradition ’they came ti;t/ariliiiidi 
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das would seem to confirm the supposition 
we have made as to their having at onetittu* 
resided in these parts. For, it must have 
been during their residence here that the 
Mundas i ncorporated i n their K\a 1 ui la i v 
that large number of words, whose striking 
•similarity to Maithili as well as to Bengab 
words would, at first sight, appcaar quite 
surprising.'^^^ 

^ tlu,! with wliem Krishna is said lc» 

h;tvf been on intiniaU* liTins bo ivall)* 'eow-iicrrls* tallwl 
'‘gupiniH’ in the Mundari lan^nia^n* ? Anic»ng‘ Sanskrit, 

words naturalised in Mundari may he . rneotioned ; 

tree ; oil, for /vulture), lift (eai'b’l 

for hu'* tiu-ead, to weigh,, 

for net, (Sans,, fVu* gold. 

die Aryans caitu* into India, ilie Mundas and 
other Ko! tribes do not afipear to liavi* hc'en eultivatots. 
If tluy knevv agrieulture, it must ha\<‘ been only a ven 
rudimentary form of it. h'or, theirwmds ofating Im 
agrieulture" appear to lia\(* betm mainly btamwrd 

from Sanskrit : K.g., bSantali. 41) ploiigfi 

(Sans. (Santait a siekle (sans, ftTO) 

hSantali sti%4W {Sans, 

(Santaii ww#’l|)the cotton plant (Sans-f^ti^fs^^) 
to plant (Sans, l‘he fat l that the Mnml.r 

use tfiese and similar words (siieh as ot^/oin'i, to 
stm* rice in low moist land previously pknighed art«l 
haritmaal/ (Santaii at.7/w; in etunmon willi a hw 
‘Other Kolarian trifles who sepaiatetl from the 
Mumlas bedore the latter came it^ ( ‘fmtatiagpiii , 
wtnild go to show that the MundashMrnt thi* i nlti\atiMn 
•of patidy and other grains before their mm v into 
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Thus, ^ or for ‘where’, the 

vocative % ^ for an elder brother, 
for the beak of a bird, ffw for a book, ^ 
for a canoe or boat, for country, 

for a clod of earth, ??T for dust, for drop, 
for defeat, »TPnf^' for obeying, m 
for a flock of cattle, for fog, ^sr 

(genuine Mundari fflpr) for good, ^ for 
plantain, for strange, wonderful,. 

for the stork, for the bark of a tree, 

Wr for poison, for a younger sister, w 
for a younger brother, for a conveyance 
(Bengali, ^or beloved, ^ for 

pain or sorrow, for then, for to 

bear\ Watrt^ for dew, for worship, ^ 

for happiness, for right (f^), for 

no buy’ and for ‘to sell’, and 

numerous other words. 

According to Chero tradition, some 
enemies from the west expelled them from 
Mithila* 

♦ According- to the tradition among the Cheros 
they once lived in the Sub- Himalayan tract called 
^loreng m^hence the}' went to Kumaon and thence- 
pnxieecled southwards and at length went ,to Bhojpur, 
m'here they reigned for seven generations .• — Dt... 
Gaieiieer of Palamau (1907), p. 19. 

And, as we ieam from Sir William Hunter, “It is 
prokible that the Bengali province of Mithila included 
the whole of the country' called Moreng'’— Hunter’s 
Stati?itical Account, Vol. XIV, p. 103. 
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From Mithila, the Mundas, Cherus and 
other Kol tribes appear to have moved 
towards the south-east and entered Magadha 
or South-Behar. Here we may recognise the 
Paligarh of Munda tradition in village 
Pali, 13 miles to the north-west of Gya. Of 
Pali-garh, General Cunningham writes : — 
“There are several mounds of ruins covered 
with broken bricks and stone figures and 
fragments of architecture- The largest 
mound which is called ‘Gharh’ or the ‘ForP 
is most probably the remains of a castle.”^ 
Not far from Paligarh there still exist other 
ruins which tradition ascribes to the Kols- 
In the large village of Conch, ’18 miles from 
Gya, two ancient mounds are traditionally 
ascribed to the Kol Rajas of ancient times.f 
South of Conch there is a large village 
named Kabur with extensive mounds all 
around it and a large ancient mud fort 
adjoining the village. The people of the 
place attribute this fort to the Kol Rajas of 
old.J 

The ancient village Chirkawan in the 
Gya District which has a similar mud fort 
adjoining it and the village Cheon (pronoun- 
ced Cheoa) not far off, appear to have derived 
their names from the Chai clan to whom we 

* Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. Vol, XVI. p. 51* 

f Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. Vol. XIII, p. (11. 

d Rough notes on some of the Antiquities in the 
Gya District, by W. Peppe, Esqr.. in the Asiatic 
Society's Journal, Calcutta, Vol. XXXV, Part 
page 49 at p. 53- 
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have already rcferrecL And the sainc ori|^in 
may perhaps be attributed to Chain, scniie 
distance to the south-west of Cheofid*^ Here 
a number of larj^e mounds with no ft|i;ures 
or inscriptions on them, cewer a lar^^e 
acreage. The ancient village ol Deokilli 
at the foot of a cluster of hills altout a mile 
to the south of Cheon, would seem U» pre- 
serve the memory of one of theKilis or Clans 
into which the Munda tribe was divided* 
About 1,5 miles east of Claya and aboiit a 
mile to the south-east of Funawa, are two 
small isolated ranges of knv hills, the valley 
between which still bears the name tif Kol 
and the place itself Hasra*t appears**, 
says Mr. Beglar, “‘that there was once a 
village named Hasra here, tlnnigh now mmv 
exists. The entire space hetwwii the hills 
is thickly studdeil with remains**^^ We may 
also mention the rude stone circles iic%*ir the 
foot of tne Pret-sila at Biulh-C iyii, wfncfi 
local tradition attributes tii the Kob. 

Scattered all ah»ng the boyndary line 
between Behar atid Chotimagpiir, may be 
seen the characteristic riiwmiJii <ir sepylcliral 
stones which testify to thf former occtipa- 
tion of the couniry by the Muiidiis ami 
their congeners* As we learn from a iiou* 

* C'mnpan* ifu* iiauw of ilwinptir iti ihe llisiot 1 i#i 

Ranchi. 

j* The* naitie flasta is pruluiWy c#f ’ .Myrid^i m KnI 
origin, a, s it ap|K»ia%to ftave Ijyttn derived frtiffi .\hiinkiri 
'*hasa“, eiuth, with the gerielive sign “ra** 
t C.hmninghaniS Arrk Rep* Vfll, pp. 
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by Mr. ‘T. F. Peppe in the Asiatic Soci 
Journal (Bengal Brandi), part I, 

*in the wilder parts of Behar, in PariJ 
Japla, Balanija, Sirris, Kutumba and ; 
in Sherghati, they (inoiiumental stones| 
often to be met witii, and their 11 
found scattered over the country le 
little doubt of their Kolarian origir; 
which local tradition assi| 4 ns themd* 

'Fhe Rijgarh of Munda tradition w: 
appear to be identical with Rajgir* 
Rajgriha, a former capital of Maga: 
Mention is made in tlie Maliabharata of 
place under the name of (lirivrfija as 
ancient capital of Jarasandha. In hdi fli 
language, around this <.ity *‘Five hills f. 
a girdle like the walls of a town'\ i 
this w<Hild l)c just the sort of [dace that 
Mundas, with their characteristic exctusi 
ness, would choose for their residence. W. 
Fa Ilian visited India at the close tif 
fourth century, he found Rajgir a deset 
citv. The memory of the Kolarian aborigi 
is perhaps preserved in the name of 
Asura Cave or ‘palace cd the Asr 
mentioned by H wen rFhsang as Hltuatcnl 
Yasiivana, and also in the cave hi'h* 
Jarsandha*i Baithak known as the Pip; 
Cavt% which too is attributetl to the Asur 
By degrees, the Chcros appear to In 
moved eastwardn to Karusha-desa wlr 
they established themselves as rulers of . 
country and gradually became Hintluir.; 
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In this Karusha-desa, the modem Shahabad 
District, traces of Cheru occupation are 
present to this day. Almost all ancient 
buildings in the District are attributed ta 
the Cheros, and to this day a number of 
Cheros may be found living in the hills to 
the south. 

The Hinduized Chero Chiefs, with the 
zeal of proselytes, erected many temples in 
the country/^* And as they began to form 
marital connections with high-caste Hindus 
they gradually cut themselves off from their 
congeners, the Mundas and other Kol tribes^ 
who retained their impure habits and their 
primitive spirit-worship.f The superior 

^ The most famous of these are three shrines attri- 
buted to the Chero Raja Phul Chand or Pushpa 
Chandra who is said to have lived shortly before 
Vikramaditya. These are Deo Chandi at Barnarak, 
Deo Munga at Muga, and Deo Barsad at Mar- 
kanda. — Vide Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. Vol. XV 
pp. 59-60 )k 64.. Six miles to the north of Deo Mar- 
kanda, in a large village called Karath, there is a high 
brick mound surmounted with a lingam which is 
known as Jageswar. The large fine tank near it is 
known as Cherwani Karwa after the name of the 
Cheru Raja who had it excavated — Cunning-ham’s 
Ach. Rep., XVL p. 6i. ' 

t Wilford supposed that they accepted the reli- 
gion of Buddha but were subsequently converted 
to Hinduism; and on the failure of the direct line 
froiii Jarasandha, their prince might have succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the Gangetic- Provinces. This 
prince, ^ Major Wilford supposed, might be identical 
m lift banaka from whom Ajaka or Asoka was the 4th 
in succession. The last known incumbent of the Chero 
Kaj appears to have been a prince of the name of Fudi 
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pretensions of their cousins, the Cheros 
naturally incensed the haughty Mundas 
who could ill brook to remain in the 
country any longer; and they appear tc 
have marched up the Sone till they came 
in sight of Rohtasgarh, which has more than 
once proved an ever-ready asylum to troubl- 
ed races, tribes and families.’*' 

The name of Rohtasgarh conjures up a 
thousand memories in the mind of the 
student of Indian History. It has been from 
the earliest times the successive refuge of 
many a ruling tribe and many an exalted 
family in the days of their reverses. It was 
here that Rohitaswa, son of king Harish- 

Chandra, who, according to an inscription obtained in 
the beginning of the last century, reigned about the 
year 561 A. D. 

* The Mundas and some other Kol tribes appear to- 
have left behind them some traditions of their former 
occupation of the valley of the Sone. It is the primi- 
tive forests of Buxar (Byaghrasara), Arra (Aramnagar) 
and Saseram (Sahansarama) that harboured the mons- 
trous Bakasura, the man-eating Hirimba, and the 
terrible Sahasra-bahu. It is to the Daitya Chief cele- 
brated in the Puranas as Munda, general of the forces 
of the two Daitya Princes Shambhu and Nishambhu,. 
that the temple and hill of Mimdeswari in modern 
Shahabad owe their names. And this Munda had a 
brother of the name of Chanda, who is reputed to 
have ruled in Chainpur, formerly known as Chanda- 
pur after the name of its Daitya founder. “Beneath 
the crust of Mythology”, it has been observed, 
“the story of the battle of Parbati as the protector 
of the Aryan invader, with the Daityas or the primeval 
princes of India, appears to have a foundation in fact’C 
Viie the Calcutta Review, Vol. LX IX, p. 349. 
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Chandra, flying from the sacrificial knife of 
his father, sheltered himself; this was the 
■sanctuary to which the descendants of the 
last Hindu Emperor of India finally lieinoh 
themselves; this was the celebrated frirf 
that afforded a safe a.sylurn to the family td 
Prince Khuram (afterwards, Kmperot Shah 
Jahan) when he rebelled against In- fatlno 
Jahangir; this was the sanctuary winch, 
after the famous battle Cjherria, sfietlered 
the family of Mir Kasim, tlie th^posrd 
Nawab of'Bcngab^; and lastly, it was here 
that only about half a century agin a consi- 
derable number of Sepoy mutineers smighi 
refuge from the avenging wratli td the IlritiNli 
.Lion. Against this bold rock-hnareHs sue* 
cessive waves <d corujuest anti migration 
have rolled from the rnrrth from behnr flic 
dawn of history. And tribe after tribe, 
dynasty after dynasty, leader after leader, 
have appeared on this fortress-pliifeati ami 
■disappeared after a while like so many 
bubbles on the surface of the sea. Hit! 
there, to this day, stands micluiriged ilie 
■stately rock-fortress of Kohtasgarti, as 
it has stood for ages the silent witness of 

It was on tilt* and af' August, 1763, tliiit Kasiiti Al*, 
the ex-Nawalnif Bengal, was defcated wi llir |ilaiii** itl 
’Gheriah. Ills family sheltered themselves hi BnCogatli 
dll the battle el iluxar in 1763, after wlildi liijah 
Shah Mull the Ciyyernor nf Hahiasg»irh, deliVMi'il llr 
larireas to the British. The iivtrage heiglii of 
is 1 ,00a fe(‘t, and its area about 30 i^'uare I f<*ie 

Raja Man Singh, the viceroy of Bengal Behai 
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their successes and reverses, the dumb confi- 
dant of their hopes and fears, -serenely 
looking up to the blue sky above and over- 
looking the Kaimur plateau at its foot. 
And one may fancy this ‘Queen-fortress of 
the Vindh3^as’ with her myriad memories 
dating back to a period anterior to the 
dawn of history, repeating to herself the 
words of the poet : — 

Race after race, man after man 

Have dream ’cl that my secret was theirs, 

Have thought that I lived but for them, 

'Fhat they were my glory and joy. 

They are dust, they are changed, tlio}' are gone, 
-“I remain. 

This famous Rohtasgarh is without doubt 
the Ruidasgarh of Munda tradition. Mow 
long the Mundas dwelt here, it is impossible 
now to determine ; but even this strong 
fortress failed to afford a lasting refuge to 
the tribe. The tradition of the Mundas as 
well as of their companions and kinsmen 
the Santals, speak of a struggle with another 
aboriginal tribe— the Kharwars - before they 
left Rohtasgarh and retreated to the wilder 
recesses of " the Vindhyas. Munda as well 
as Santa! traditions speak of a Kharwar 
chief named Madho Das and his followers 
as having surprised them at dead of night 
and driven them into the mountain fast- 
nesses of the Binji hills as the Vindhyas are 
called *by^ these tribes. The reason* for this 
attack, it is asserted, was the refusal by the 

f t\'r ! 1* 
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Santal tradition)'*'* to bestow the hand of 
one of their girls on the son of Madho Das 
Kharwar. The traditions of the Kharwars 
afford corroboration to this tradition of the 
Mundas and the Santals.. The Kharwars, 
too, assert that while migrating southwards 
from Khayra-garh, they came upon the 
Kols, the Cheros and Agorias or Asurs 
being specifically mentioned by name, — 
and occupied the heights of the Kaimur 
range.'f 

Some of the Kol tribessuch as the Korwas, 
the Asurs, the Birjias and the Kisanrs, appear 
to have followed the course of the Koelf 
till they reached the present . District’s of 
Palamau§ and Ranchi. And even to this 
day these tribes occupy the south-eastern 
parts of the district of Palamau and 
the western parts of the Ranchi Dis- 
trict. The Mundas and the Santals crossed 
the Sone and marched on in a south-easterly 
direction along the borderland that separa- 


the 


^ It is not unlikely that up till this period, 
Santals and Mundas formed one tribe. 

, t Primitive Races of Shaha- 

LXX, pp. 349 at p. 356. 
4 1 he Kc^l takes its rise in the Central plateau of 
the Ranchi District, and passing through the District 
ot Ralamau, joins the Sone not far from Rohtas. 

^ The name Talamau' seems to have been derived 

from the Koiarian word ‘Pahal’ meaning tooth, in 
reference to the rocks in the bed of the Auran^a 
river which look like so many jagged teeth when the 
Fiver B in flood Distt. Gazetteer of Palamau, 
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tes the present District of Hazaribagh from 
the Districts of Palamau and Ranchi. Not 
far from this border land is village Ome- 
danda which Munda tradition names as th^ 
first settlement of the Mundas in ‘Nagpur’— 
as they name the Ranchi District. 

Now at length the Santals and the Mun- 
das parted company. The Santals left 
Nagpur (Chotanagpur), crossed the Damo- 
dar and settled down in Sikharbhum (the 
modern district of Hazaribagh), and later 
on, followed the course ot the Damodar 
and passed on to Manbhum and to the 
Santal Parganas.'*-^ Their kinsmen, the 
Bhuiyas, appear to have preceded them 
along the same route and then down the 
course of the Cossai river into what are now 
the Manbhum and the Singbhum Districts. 
The Mundas preferred to stay on in the 
forest-covered regions of what is now the 
Ranchi District, — 

Where they saw before them rudely swell, 

Crag over crag and fell o'er fell. 

According to Santal tradition, the Santals migrat- 
ed from Hihiri Pipri to Sasangbera, thence to 
Khojkaman, thence east ward through Sinpassand Bahi- 
pass to Aere, an thence to Khande. From Khande 
taking a north-easterly direction they entered Chae 
and turning south-eastward and passing the Chae 
and Champa passes, they arrived at Champa with 
the seven rivers. I'hence passing through many 
places, they came to Nagpur and thence removed to 
Sikhar,^ and finally to the Santal Parganas Rev 

L., V. Skrefrund's “Grammar of the San tali 
Language”, pp. v-vi. Thecninddpnrp nf th- 
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In this new home of the Mundas, their 
kinsmen, the Asurs, appear to have already 
preceded them and worked some of the 
^on-ores which abounded in the country. 
The Mundari legend of Lutkum Haram and 
Lutkum Buria to which we have already 
referred, appears to preserve the tradition 
of a sanguinary struggle between the 
Mundas and the iron-smeUing tribe of Asurs 
in which the latter were worsted. And the 
Asurs appear to have retreated to the 
remote western parts of the present District 
of Ranchi and left the Mundas undisputed 
masters of the entire country. Here the 
Mundas found a land of primeval forests 
abounding in live game and edible roots 
and fruits. Here all around them tht? 
scenery was picturesque and, in places, 
magnificent, and the climate delightfuL 
The valleys afforded lands suitable for 
cultivation and the forests afforded extens- 
ive pasturage for their cattle. No enemies 
would any longer dog their steps in these 
forest-clad highlands, no intruders would 
penetrate into these hilly fastnesses and 
forests to wrest their new-found home from 
them. Now at length they could count 
upon a long abiding truce to their intermin- 
able wanderings and an immunity from 
those ever-recurring hostilities to which 
they had so long been subjected* 

■ And we may picture ,to onrselves the 

nnrfirtn aF i-his fr'^rlil-iAn aF fli Miinrl « 
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Mundas rejoicing at the thought of having; 
at length discovered — 

Some boundless contiguity of shade 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, # 

Might never reach them more. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
MUNDAS. 

4 !‘ 

[From the 6th Century B. C., to the t6th 
Century] 

Man with man in communion mixing, 

Taming the wild ones where he went, 

Into the peace of the homestead fixing 
Lawless bosom and shifting tent. 

— Schiller (Lytton's irunslatMH), 

We have seen how the remote ancestor 
of the Mundas finally secluded themselves 
in the valleys and jungles of Chotanagpur. 
Here, at length, their age-long wanderings 
were followed by a long era of peace. 
Here, in the primeval forests of ‘Jharkhand’ 
or the ‘forest country’ as it appears to have 
been once called,— here, the first MunJa 
immigrants made clearances in the jungles 
and established their primitive Kol villages, 
just as we see their latter-day descendants 
doing even in our own times in the south- 
eastern parts of the Ranchi District. And, 
in this way, in the heart of the deep dense 
forests where hitherto the rays of the sun 
had hardly penetrated, smiling villages 
grew up, and went on steadily multiplying. 
1 hus, by degrees the Mundas spread over 
the entire north-western parts of what forms 
the present district of Ranchi. 

All through the long centuries of Hindu 

rCule in India, thf* miarkh'’*ihd 
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^appear to have remained unmolested in 
their isolated mountain fastnesses. Walled 
off from the outside world by chains of 
wooded hills, they long remained in occu- 
.pation of the north-western parts of what 
is now the Ranchi District. The long 
immunity from hostile disturbances which 
the Mundas now enjoyed enabled them to 
build up those social and administrative 
organisations which may still be seen in 
more or less mutilated forms in the southern 
and eastern Parganas of the Ranchi District. 

The idea of private property, as we have 
seen in the last chapter, had already been 
developed amongst the Mundas. Their 
cherished idea of ownership of land, how- 
ever, was the archaic one of joint ownership 
by the family or by a group of agnatic 
families. The country they now entered 
was practically res nullius, and the Mundas 
occupied it and meant to keep it always 
for themselves. Each fam.ily made in tlie 
virgin forests its own clearances which came 
to be called the Haiu^ later on known as 
the Khuntkatti-hatu, or the village of 
the family of the original settlers. The 
boundaries of the village were la it! 

'down by the Pater familias. And even to 
this.; day, the Mundas regard as sacred and 
inviolable these boundary-lines over which 
the boundary-gods {Siman^-bongak^) keep 
a vigilant wateh.^ The method by which 
* 'Fha recent disturbance of these 
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these boundaries were laid down by the old' 
Munda patriarchs was a very simple one. 
Huge bonfires were lit up at four corners 
of a selected tract and straight lines drawn 
across the tract from one point to the next, 
connecting the four bonfires. These lines 
formed the boundary-lines of the new 
village. And within the limits of the 
village thus demarcated, all the land, 
cultivable as well as waste, all the hills^. 
jungles, and streams,— every thing above 
ground and under-ground, became the 
common property of the village-family. 
One or more bits of jungles were specifically 
reserved for the village-gods (katu bongako) 
and called the'Sarnas^^ When the sons of 


distasteful to the Mundas, but prudential considerations- 
made them submit to the inevitable. In the Kadleta 
festival the Bongas of Chatursriman (the four boun-- 
daries) are worshipped along with the spirits of Garhas, 
yiiarkas, Khunis and Piris. 


From the^ village jungles, every member of 
the Khuntkatti group has the right to cut and 
take wood for domestic and agricultural purposes 
according to his necessities. The Parja Horoko alone 
have m some cases to ask the permission of the Khunt- 
kattidars for the purpose, although even they were not 
required to do so in early times. In course of time, when 
the Khuntkatti family ^ increased in numbers and the 
\ illage-jungles shrank into smaller dimensions, rules 
grew up in some villages as to the mode and tinie of a 
general felling of timber and lopping off of branches. 
Gener^hj, it is m the month of Chait or Baisak 

^Alarch to May) before the rains set in, that in many 
vilhges the Munda and Pahan on a day appointed 
beforehand lead the \allagers into the village-jungles 
and the necessary fuel and timber for the year is cut 
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"the Pate)'- familias came of age, they married 
girls of other villages ; and on the father’s 
death, the married sons often separated 
from one another and built separate houses 
-for themselves in the same Hatzi, And in 
this way, the original village-family would 
branch off into a number of separate fami- 
lies belonging to the same Kili or sept. On 
the death of the founder of the village, his 
■eldest son would come to be the patriarchal 
head of the different branches of the family. 
The whole village acknowledged his chief- 
ship in niatters temporal as well as spiritual, 
for in those early days the functions of the 
Munda or secular head of the village and of 
the Pahan or the ecclesiastical head do 
not appear to have been separated. In 

‘down by the villagers from a specified part of the jungle, 
leaving the other part or parts to be similarly dealt 
with by rotation in successive years. And the wood 
:thiis Cut down is then taken home by the villagers 
• according to their respective needs. By this prudent 
procedure, the village jungles can never be devastated. 
By the time the last division of the jungle is approach- 
ed, the portion first attacked again develops into a 
suitable jungle, the new shoots having in the mean- 
while developed into trees suitable for the axe. To 
this day, the Mundas follow this procedure, especially 
in the Bhuinhari Pattis where the jungles are more 
scanty than in the Khuntkatti Pattis. This custom of 
periodical wood-cutting is also in vogue in most 
Uraon Villages in the Ranchi District, and was 
probably introduced by. the Uraons, as the improvi- 
dent Munda is not usually in the habit of taking any 
thought for the morrow, and if he followed his own 
natural bent, he would attack the nearest forest, and 
that whenever any necessity would arise. 
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course of time, men not belonging 
to the village-family appear to have been 
introduced. Relatives by marriage, --men 
of different Kilis or septs, — a son-in-law, 
for example, — would sometimes come and 
settle in the village. Again, a primitive 
agricultural tribe,-- for such the Mundas 
appear to have been when they established 
themselves in Chota Nagpore,— would 
require the services of blacksmiths to make 
and mend their plough-shares, cowherds to 
tend their cattle, and weavers to weave 
their clothes. And for these and similar 
services men of inferior status, though 
originally belonging to the same race, 
appear to have been employed, and remu- 
nerated with plots of lands in the village. 
These outsiders were the ^eta-haturenkd* 
(literally, men of other villages) the ^parja-> 
horoko' of later times as contradistinguished 
frorn the ^hatu^horoko' who were the IChunt- 
kattidars- the descendants of the original 
village-family. These outsiders with the excep- 
tion of such relatives of the Khuntkattidars as 
might have been admitted into the village- 
family by a ceremonial public adoption, 
had no right to the village-lands but could 
only enjoy the crops of such specific plots, 
of land as might have been allotted to 
them by the Khuntkattidars for their mltin- 
tenance. This village-system was the unit 
of ancient Munda polity, and whatever has 
been since evolved out of it partakes of the 

■n*' fit ''nrl rVio r--* ft ? i » . 
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We should be greatly mistaken, however, 
if we suppose that any superior rights of 
property were attached to the office of a 
Munda. His position has been aptly described 
as that of a primus inter pares — a chief among 
equals. He had his share of the village- 
lands just as the other members of the 
Khunikaiti group had. Occasionally per- 
haps the pater famtlias sought and obtained 
the assistance of the brotherhood in the 
cultivation of his fields. But such assist- 
ance, when rendered, must have been reci- 
procated as much as was possible consistent- 
ly with the dignity of a Munda. When, 
however, any feuds broke out between one 
village community and another, all the 
adult members of each village-community 
were bound to follow the lead of their 
Munda. And it is said that even females 
would gladly render military service to the 
community under the leadership of their 
Munda on such occasions. These services 
by the different members of the brotherhood 
to the village community as a whole, 
would be rewarded with a share in the 
booty that might be taken. 

Over and above this village organisation, 
the Mundas, iii course of time, came to have 
a tribal organisation of their own. Motives 
similar to those that prompted them to hold 
together in villages wouhl appear to 
have led them gradually to organise larger 
unions made up of groups of villages* As 

♦'t'fVl. ■■ - ^ 
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of making himself stronger so as to be able 
to effectually protect his brotherhood against 
the aggressions of other village-units that 
were growing apace all around. And this 
led to the wider organisation known as 
the patti system. The villages by batches 
generally of twelve—but sometimes more 
and sometimes less —came to be grouj)ed 
together as a patti with the strongest and 
^most influential amongst the headmen of 
these villages as the Manki or patti^chlti. 
The remaining village-headmen swore alle- 
giance to the elected Manki. Military ser- 
vice was the primary, and, in the beginning, 
perhaps the sole condition. But In course 
of time it was thought proper to symbolize 
the relationship. Each village-hecidnuin of 
the patti would make periodical presents to 
the Manki of certain quantities of “mahua*' 
(flowers of the hassia latifola). ‘herua\ d>arni' 
‘chop’, ‘Kapsa’ cotton) and similar other 
things. But in course of time, the origin of 
these periodical presents was lost sight of. 
And what began as free gifts came to be 
regarded as rightful dues. 

But all the same, the Manki, like the 
■ Munda, was always looked upon as a chief 
among equals— a leader and not a ruler. 
Nor did any superior rights of property 
appertain to the Mankiship. As with most 
Oriental institutions, the offices of the 
Manki as well as of the Munda, gradually 
came to be hereditary. In the internal 

a t-irkn /-'f *11 * i i 
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was assisted by the village Panch or Council 
of village elders. I'he tribunal thus cons- 
tituted, arbitrated in all disputes amongst 
the villagers inter se. Custom was the 
recognised law. And offences against tlu* 
Code of Custom were punished with hues 
and in extreme cases with expulsion from 
the village community. In disputes bet ween 
village and village and in cases of unusual 
importance or tribal interest, the 
Panch presided over by the Manki, was 
called upon to adjudicate. And even now 
the yillage-Ihanch and the Ihirha- Panch or 
Patti-Panch play important parts in Mumia 
village polity. “Sing-bonga (the Sun < iod) 
on high and the Panch on earth" iSifumre 
Sing-^honga oiere Panch)^ is the orthodox 
formula for an oath amongst the Mundas to 
this day. 

As for the pursuits of the Mundas in tlmse 
early days, agriculture soon appears have 
become their chief occupation. Besides this, 
iron-srnelting, as their ancient legends tell 
us, was known to the people. Hunting, 
origina 1 ly a necessary occupation, seems 
to^have always remained a favourite pastiuu* 
with the Munda.s. Their love of drink 
appears to lurve been almost an inborn 
propensity with the tribe. According to 
their legends, the mysterious root iiseti in 
the manufacture of ili or riee-beer was 
pointed out to their first parents by Sing- 
Thih in t\w lorriiiila ul 
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bonga Himself. Then, as now, the Munda, 
after a hard day’s labour, knew no better 
occupation than drinking, dancing and 
singing up to a late hour of the night 

As for their religion, the Mundas do not 
appear to have ever been fetish-worshipers. 
For them, the earth is fall of invisible spirits 
whose blessings they invoke and whose 
wrath they seek to avert by various sacri- 
fices. Their principal deity— Sing-Bonga 
(literally, the Sun God, and secondarily but 
in reality the Supreme Deity)— is altogether 
a beneficent Deity, ever intent on doing 
good to mankind. 

Cremation of the dead seems to have 
been in vogue from very early times. Only 
the bones of the deceased used to be interred 
in the family-sasaw or burial ground.^ And 
the village-sasan with the rude stone-slabs 
that guard the mortal remains 
of the ancestors (haram^horoko) of the 
village-family, is to this day, a favourite 
meeting-ground of the once almighty Panch, 
and there even to this day, on occasions of 
public importance, — 

‘‘Reveren’d sit, 
On polished stones, the elders in a ring’'. 

*... Recently there ^pears to have been a tendetu’y 
amongst some of the Sonepur Mundas towards giving 
up cremation altogether and burying their corpst^s in 
imitation of the Munda converts to Christianity. But 
ordinarily burying is only provisional, for the bones are 
taken out of the provisional burial-place on the occa- 
sion of the annual f^st^ called and placet! 
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Thus, these self-contained confederate 
republics, nestling among their spirit-haunt- 
ed sal-groves, pursued the even tenour of their 
uneventful existence, knowing no enemy 
within or without save the wild beasts and 
reptiles of the surrounding forests. 

A few centuries later, however, a Dravi- 
dian tribe, followed hard by pursuing 
enemies from the North, found their intru- 
sive way into the jungle tracts which 
hitherto the Mundas had called all their own. 
These unwelcome intruders were the 
Kurukhs, better known to us as the 
Uraons.^’^ 

The ancient history of the Uraons is enve- 
loped in still deeper darkness than even 
that of the Mundas. Students of Uraon 
antiquities have not yet succeeded in lifting 
even the fringes of the veil that hangs over 
the earlier chapters of Uraon history. Neither 

%../rhe name 'Kurukh’ has been sometimes supposed 
to mean liill-men*. Colonel Dalton se(*ms tnelitusi 
to think that the name is dcnvetl form Konkan, tlu* 
pta>ple of the Konkan being supposed to be identical 
with the ’Kaunkanas’ named in the topographical list 
given in the Vishnu Parana. The form i<urukh‘ is 
supposed to be due to the Uraon 's partiality foi 
gutturals, and Konkan is Huppos(‘d to have b(*en the 
cradle of the race. {Vide Daltort’s Itthnology, p. /y,)- 
More probable, however, appears to h<^ iht‘ d<-rivation of 
the.. name which I have heani somc^ Uraons give. 
According to them the name dCurukh’ is a variant of 
Coorg where the Uraoms formerly lived. Mr. Dltau' 
masi Panna of the Subordinate KxcH-utivf* Service, 
the first Uraon Graduate of the CaUaUta Uttiver.dty 
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•early Sanskrit literature nor foreign writers 
on ancient India have anything definite to 
say about them.’''' 

'Fhe Uraons claim their descent from 
Ravana, the legendary king of Lanka. 
Whatever may be the worth of this ambi- 

^ Since writing the above I have come across a 
paper on the Uraons and Miindas, contributed b}' the 
Rev. Father F. A. Grignard, S. J. in the Anthropos, 

■ edited by the great Ethnologist Dr. Schmidt, bather 
■Grig’nard has sought to prove the identity of the 
‘Uraons or Kurukhs with the Karushas of Sanskrit 
literature. He further maintains that the term 
f'Rakshasa” as applied to the aborigines is nothing else 
than a wilful mispronunciation of the word Karusha. 
These opinions however appear to be of ver\' doubtful 
value. The Uraons do not ever appear to ha\’epla}’ed 
any important part in the Karusha country so as to 
give its name to the country. Whereas the derivation 
of the name ‘Karusha' from the Cherus w'ho once 
>held sway over that country would appear to be more 
likely. As for Father Grignard's theory of the Uraons 
.having been the companions of the Mundas in all 
their migrations from the Aryan inv^asion of India's 
hills, it does not appear to be supported either by the 
traditions of the Mundas or of the Uraons, Some 
Uraons indeed appear to have adopted the Munda tradi- 
tion of their migrations from Azimgarh through Hardi 
nagar, Pipragarh and other places to Riiidasgarh, just 
as they have adopted some other traditions and cust<jms 
from the Mundas. Thus the Uraons have even in\-ented 
a story according to which the first Raja of C-hotanag- 
pore, Fani Mutuk Rai, was the grandson of Lakhan 
Bhagat, an Uraon. As soon as this future king of 
Chotanagpore, it is said, saw the light at Sutiambe- 
Biarkho, his parents died, and a cobra protected 
the baby with his hood till he was picked up hy an 

■ old Munda couple, and. when this child came of agt‘, 

tip o - O • 1 1 ’ ir T 
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tious claim to renowned ancestry, it seems 
pretty certain that at some remote period 
in their history they had lived in Southern 
India/'''’ Philologists trace in the language 
of the Canarese of the south a close 
resemblance to the Kurukh or Uraon tongue. 

'The legend which the Uraon Panch or 
Sankatolas recite at the Palkhansna or 
Dant-katna ceremony is but a sorry transfor- 
mation of the Hindu story of Ramchandra, 
Sita and Hanuman. I'he story has l>een 
given at length in a paper by the late Rev. 
Father Dehon in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society for Bengal.’l" A perusal of the 
legend leads one to suppose that the Uraons 
probably took part in the great struggle 
between the Aryans of the North and the 
aboriginies of the South celebrated in the 
pages of the immortal epic of Valmiki. 

Later, the Uraons appear to have proceeded 
up the Nerbudda till they reached the va lley 
of the Sone. For a time, they appear to have 
lived in the country roundabout Aramnagar 
(Arra) and Byaghra-sara (Buxar), places 
one sometimes hears the Uraons naming as 
their ancient seats* Ultimately they took 
shelter in the Ruidas Hills. Here they 
seem to have dwelt much longer than did 

For aught we know, Ravana might hav’<' been 
a Dravidian king to whom the Kunikhs filu* an('(‘s- 
tors of the Chotanagpore Uraons) w(‘r(* s'ulH>r{linate. 
And Ravana's kingdom might have indiuh^d a 
of Southern India, 

f "The Religion and Customs of the Uraons," 

A, C T /■% T *■»,!»> ... i r /'.il 
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the Mundas and some other aboriginal 
tribes before them. One of the Uraon folk- 
tales is but a reproduction of the Hindu 
Pouranik story of Rohitaswa, son of Raja 
Harischandra.® 

In the end, the Uraons had to measure 
their strength against a more wily enemyf 
than any they had hitherto encountered. 
Taking advantage of the drunken revelry 
in which the Uraons were engaged in the 
Khadi or Sarhul festival, the enemy attacked 
them unawares and though ' at first 
repelled by the Amazonian Uraon women 
attired in masculine dress, they at length 
succeeded in capturing the Uraon citadel. 
Dislodged from the same stronghold that 
•once the Mundas had to Surrender to the 
enemy under similar circumstances, the 
Uraons appear to have split up into two 
divisions. The smaller branch, the ances- 
tors of the present Mal6 tribe, proceeded up 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Raj- 
mahal hills. The second division, by far the 
larger of the two, proceeded down the river 
Koel till they entered the country now known 
as Chotanagpore. A number of Uraons, how- 
ever, managed to stay on, and even to this 


“Fo'ktales of the Uraons" by Rev. Dr. 


I According to Father Grignard these wen; ihi- 
Kouravas. But the Uraons themselves, as I have 

them ns ihe 

Mlechas, an appe lation given by the Hindus to all 

impure tribes nidudmo^ i . m 
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day their descendants may be seen living 
in and about Rohtas, 

Thus appeared the ancestors of the 
modern Uraons in Jarkhand, the forest 
country, already opened up for human 
habitation by their precursors, the Miin- 
das. The new-comers appear to have felt 
the superiority of the Munda people, and 
from them they gradually adopted their 
village organisation with its Munda 
Khunt, and Pahan Khunt, the system of 
tribal government under Pattis or Parhas, 
and even some of their religious festivals/*^ 

The Uraons appear to have carried with 
them to their new home a recollection of 

the title ‘Raja’ (king) in vogue amongst 
their erstwhile neighbours, — the Hindus. 
And thus the Parha chiefs among the 
Uraons or Kurukhs came to be known as 
‘ Parha Rajas ’ instead of Mankis as among 
the Mundas. 

It was probably at this period of the 
history of the Horo or Munda race, that 
one branch of them, more conservative 
perhaps than the rest, marched off souili- 
wards down the river Koel and at letigth 
found themselves in that part of the |n-e.senl 
district of Singbhoom which is now known, 

* It is sometimes supposed that llie ( 'raoiis < ainc 
to Chot;uiaj>-pore much later, ha%-in}^ l,con itnittsl |,v 
the then Raja of (ihotanagporo to help him in sunpo- .. 
mg the Mundas who had made him kiim ,in.l whom 
he gradually came to hate. This ;i<:founj ,ln,-. m.i 
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after them, as the Kolhan. Not infrequent- 
ly along the course of this route which we 
have supposed the Hos to have pursued, in 
Parganas Panari, Nowagarb, Doisa, lihoiir- 
Pahar and Basia, — through or near which 
the vSouth Koel passes in her downward 
course to the present district of Singhhoom, 
may yet be seen traces of their passing 
settlements in the characteristic Munda 
monumental and sepulchral stones they left 
behind them, in the Mundari names of a 
number of villages on both sides of tlienver, 
and in the sprinkling of Munda inhabitants 
still to be met with among large masses of 
Uraon and Kharia population in these 
parganas. 'Fhe further we follow the down- 
ward course of the Koel towards Sirig- 
bhooin, the greater becomes the proportion 
of the Munda population. 'Flius, in the 
southernmost thana of Basia, the Munda 
element preponderates, and in the mxt 
northern thrna of Kolebira, the Munda 
element exceeds that of the thnta^ further 
to the north on the banks of the Koel. 1'he 
number of villages along the valley of the 
Koel bearing names with distinctive Muii- 
dari endings, such as hatu, hera, piri, 
— sereng,~gutu, hutup, hutu,-»- jarig, 

gara,— ba,-baru, ^*kel, --kera,- kela, ^ ora, 

— da,-‘-dag,----deg,--^.»daga,&c-, may be safely 
taken to have been founded by these south- 

ward-bound Horoko or Hos. And vvc have 
also to add to these the many villa^^CKulony 
the river with nnr^ H 
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Meral, Sibil, Sim-hatu, Hesa, Silinga or 
Jilinga, Soso and a number of others. 

Again, if we trace the history of particular 
villages in the valley of the Koel, we shall 
perhaps find material support to the theory 
we have ventured to put forward. 1 hus, 
village Palkot is said to have been derived 
from the Mundari words ^PahaT and ‘Kote\ 
and it is said that the Mundas who once 
resided in the neighbourhood used to come 
to that village to have their pahats or 
plough-shares sharpened at the smithies of 
some Munda lohars or blacksmiths who 
once dwelt there. And even to this day 
you may see a few Munda families at Palkot 
living amongst a multitude of Kharia 
and Uraon neighbours. The present village 
of Basia is always called by the 
Mundas of the neighbourhood by the 
name of Ikin Sing, the reputed Munda 
founder of the village. 'The village of 
Samtoli is said to have been originally known 
as Samutoli, from Samu Munda who is said 
to have founded it. Instances like these 
might perhaps be considerably multiplied. 

An additional circumstance which would 
appear to lend support to our supposition 
is .that tlte Hos of Kolhan yet retain a 
tradition of their emigration from the 
country of the Mundas, but they preserve, so 
far as we have been able to ascertairj, rio 
tradition about the rise of the Naghanm 
Raja. 'This is perhaps a clear ifuiication 
that thi^ Hos r*i t4. - i 
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before the latter m their turn left the nortli- 
western parts of the present Ranchi district 
and made for the Central Plateau where they 
subsequent^ elected their first Raja. 'I'hesc 
emigrants into Singbhoom, from Chotanag- 
pore ‘proper’ were the ancestors of the Hos^ 
or Larka Kols, who still retain the national 
name. 1'hey appear to have broken up the 
earlier settlements of the Srawaks or Seraks 
in those parts.^*^ 

Actuated probably by considerations 
similar to those that influenced the Hos, 
small bands of Mundas appear to have cross- 
ed the long chain of hills that mark off the 
plateau from’ the country further west and 
passed into pergana Borway, in the present 
Ranchi district, and pergana Chechari in 
the Palamau district,! and into the tribu- 
tary State of Sirguja. 

Let us return once more to the main IhhIv 
of the Mundas. For them, too, their origi- 
nal settlements in the north-western parts <»f 
the present Ranchi district appear to luive 
gradually lost much of their former attrac- 
tion. The prolific Uraons who had come to 
live amongst them, multiplied so thick and 
fast, that the Mundas deemed it desiralrle 
to seek fresh fields and pastures new. And 
accordingly up they proceeded by sltnv 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Sockfty of 
gal, 1865, p. 169. 

f This seems also to be the opinion of the Rt‘v. hVtthi i 
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stages along the valley of the North Koel 
and passed further east beyond the source of 
that river not far off from village Nagri* 
A Munda patriarch, Risa Munda by name, 
so runs the tradition, led the main body of 
the Mundas, twenty-one thousand in number, 
and at length came up and halted on the 
site of the present village of Muruma, since 
famous for the great dancing festival or 
‘jatra' held there every year. These twenty- 
one thousand Mundas, it is said, included 
the twenty-one Kilts or clans into which 
the Mundas were then dividedd*^ 

On the way, a follower of Risa Munda, 
Korumba by name, settled in what is now 
known as village Korambe, so named after 
its original Munda founder, A second 
follower, Sutia by name, the ancestor of 

Madra Munda •-the reputed foster-father of 

Fani Mukut Rai — founded a village which 
came to be called Sutiambe after him* 

^ The names of the twenty«ant‘ original A7/av ap- 
pear to have been, Kaclma^ Top no, 
gura, Dungdtmg, Lipi, Honrc, Ilntt, Knmitr, Korkefa, 
Barla^ 7'uth Hemrom^ Kongari, Sanj>a, Knjri or 
Kujur, Soi, Tirii^ Tu^tiy Omt, and Vitrihi. Sub%<*- 
quently the number of Kills seems to have* \ivvn }f(- 
creased by sub-division or otherwise, d’hus the Piuihi 
Kill scHMH.s to liave been since suh-dividrd into 
piirthi, Ifusa Furthi, and Chtdn Furihi 
Among tlie Mundas now residing Pttgana 1*ai«at 
one meets with /Tf/i names evidiuuly miticd hurt un 
under Hindu induence. Thus itt villagt^s Ditni Pun 
ridiri, Raidi, Amlesa, Sutilong, Murntll. Noiuili ant! 
a few other villages wa find Mtmdas of the Komoi 

tr()iyp 
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These two places Sutiambe and Korambe 
are still mentioned by the Mundas of rite 
central plateau to have been the cradle of 
the ‘Konkpat’ or ‘Kompat’ Mundas as they 
call themselves. From Sutiambe, it is 
said, the Mundas went to Pithouria, and 
from Pithouria later on to Chutia. 'The 
patriarch Chutu hadam^^ is the reputed 
founder of this subarban village of Chutia 
which is sometimes stated to have given tire 
name of Chutianagpore or Chotanagpore to 
the country. 

In this way the central plateau of Chota- 
nagpore appears to have been gradualU 
colonised by the Mundas. 

The Munda tradition of a compact b(ul\ 
of twenty-one thousand Horoko (Murulas ^ 
marching up from the north-west and settling 
in the central portion of the modern district 
of Ranchi, has, however, to be taken witli 
a large grain of salt. We are not to sup- 
pose that the journey was effected in a 
brief space of time, or even in one genera- 
tion. No : it must have taken the Muiulas a 
long— long— time and the journey must have 
been effected by several slow and successive 
We can picture to our imagination 
the toilsome marches and the long halts, 
the travel-worn Mundas with their anxious 
womenfolk and their wondering chiUlren 
panting for rest and peace, family after 
family settling down on the way, many a 
Munda man and woman losing their fives 
* Hadrm is ^ 'nj-Arfi m m . . 
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• during the journey, and their sons and grand- 
sons resuming the eastward journey after the 
older folks are laid in their desolate way- 
side graves. In this way in two generations 
or more, up rugged hills and down steep 
descents, through pathless jungles and 
along sandy river-beds^ the Mundas at 
length reached the elevated central plateau 
of Chotanagpore. 

The route which these Mundas followed 
in this eastward journey may be traced 
almost step by step through the Mundari 
names of numerous villages from Lohur- 
dagga to Muruma, the characteristic 
Munda burial stones all along the line that 
have to this day fairly withstood the 
ravages of time, and the sprinkling of Munda 
inhabitants amongst vast masses of IJraon 
population in those parts of the district, 
d'hat the Mundas were the first to penetrate 
the intervening jungles and estal>lis!i 
villages on their way to the east is abun- 
dantly in evidence" not only in the names 
of some villages along the route^*^ hut alsD 
from the fact that in not a few villages 
along this line although the bulk of tin* 
.population consists of Uraons, the only 

He The origin of some names of nlona 

route are not obvious at first sight, fiut a Ituir imjiiir v 
amply rewanls the labours of tin* inv(‘sti,iO'tfoi . rhu% 
boliarclugga, now an I Jraon village is said {<» ha\r 
<lcrived its name from the Mtttulaii wnnb,, ‘tuhot‘ 
(dry) and Ma' (water), and it is said that a •pting nl 
water whirl) frequently dried up oavr the namr im tbr 
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Bhuinharp are the two or three Munda 
families still residing there^. And^ another 
fact not less significant than this is that in 
quite a number of Uraon villages along this 
track, the Pahan or village-priest is still a 
man of Munda extraction. And the reason 
the Uraons assign for this is that the Mundas 
were the first clearers of the jungles and, 
as such, the proper persons to propitiate 
the invisible gods or spirits of the localities. 

In the meanwhile, the Uraons who had 
been left behind in the north-western parts 
of the district were fast multiplying. And 
with the increase in their number, the 
Uraons in course of time spread further and 
further beyond their original settlements 
till once more a large section of the tribe 
came to live amongst the Mundas. Here, 
then, in the country round about the present 
town of Ranchi, the Mundas and Uraons 
once more dwelt side by side for some 
length of time. 

It was during this period of their joint 
residence in the Central Plateau that a 
momentous change was introduced in the 
simple polity of these races,— a change which 
though apparently considered harmless at 
the time was yet pregnant with conse- 
quences of a far-reaching character and 
destined eventually to revolutiotnse the 
entire country. 

We have already described the Pali# ar 
.ff Bov 
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Parha system in vogue among the primitive 
Mundas and subsequently adopted by the 
Uraons. The most influential of the patri- 
archal heads of villages, as v.^e have seen, 
used to be chosen by the Mundas as their 
leaders or Mankis, and by the Uraons as 
their Parha-Rajas. “This arrangement/' as 
the late Mr. G. K. Webster, C. S., quomlani 
Manager of the Chotanagpur Instate wrote in 
his well-known Report to the Gov^ernment of 
Bengal, dated the 8th April 1875, “This 
arrangement being found clumsy, one head 
Raja was chosen, whose descendants are 
now the possessors of the Chotanagpur 
Estate.” 'Fhe tradition of the Mundas and 
Uraons regarding this Incident, as well as 
the family traditions of the Maharajas, will 
not fit in with the theory of concpiest now 
occasionally suggested. The story of tlie 
Romulas-Remus type which dcscril)es the 
birth in the woods of the first King Kani 
Mukut Rai, the immediate voluntary tleath 
of the mother on the sudden disappearance 
of her husband, the appearance of the great 
serpent Pundarika Nag^^ guarding the* 

* C'rin this story of Pundarika Nag ha\'(' 
subsc‘(|iH‘ntly suggested by the name ol /V/za/a /i/V/e 
or the white snake which accorditig |,, the Mun<la 
Itgencl sheltered the child left In th<- wood*, In its 
mother and taken up by Ma<lia Mtmda'* Tht* 
Nagbansi Rajas are considered by ( ol. ’ I);du>u 
have been of Kol or Mundari {*xl ivuiion. lint, ^a^^ 
h'atlu‘r h\ A. C^rignard (Anthnmos, Vf?l, IVn ^‘I’hes 
were a branch of the Charo fanniy to whii*h Beliiir 
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deserted baby with its expanded hood, the 
adoption of the child by Madra Munda — 
the then Parha chief of Sutiambe, — would 
seem to contain a grain of truth in a bushel 
of fiction, and we shall briefly give the story 
here. 

The tradition of the Chotanagpur Raj- 
family. as to its origin takes us back to the 
Pauranik time when Raja Janmejaya was 
seeking to destroy the entire race of serpents 
by the celebration of Sarpa-yajna. One of 
the serpents, Pundarika Nag by name, 
managed to make good his escape, and, 
having assumed a human form, travelled to 
Benares and there succeeded in winning 
the hand of Parvati, the daughter of a 
learned Brahman. Notwithstanding his 
otherwise human appearance Pundarika 
could not, however, get rid of the serpent's 
forked tongue which, not long afterwards, 
attracted the notice of his wife. Parvati 
naturally became inquisitive about it, and 

of that province was Kolarian, and which continued 
or resumed its power there, for many centuries after 
a good part of the population had immigrated. When 
the Chero princes were expelled, in a.d. 500, by 
the^ Savaras, some of them went to Palamau, where 
their descendents are still found. Is it not likely that 
other members of the same family, in search for 

something to replace their lost grandeur, should have 
tallen back on the Munda Settlement of Chutia 
Aapur, hitherto neglected by them ? Anyhow,' the 
probable date of the establishment of the Nagbansi 
Kaja or Chutia Nagpur corresponds with the date of 
Chero power in Shahabad and 
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asked her husband what this meant. 
Pundarika put off answering the inquiry to 
some future day. And to divert her mind 
from the sub ject, he took her on a pilgrimage 
to the holy temple of Jagannath at Puri. 
On their way back, they passed through 
Jharkhand, as Chotanagpur was then called - 
The Mundas and Uraons had already 
occupied the country. Arriving near the 
hill of Sutiambe, Parvati was found to be 
in the throes of child-birth. And now once 
more she importuned her husband to tell 
her the secret of his forked tongue. The 
explanation could be put off no longer, and 
Pundarika now gave out his real histor}^ 
and forthwith disappeared in his proper 
form into a pool of water dose by. Parvati 
in great agony of mind now began to curse 
her own womanly inquisitiveness, and 
immediately after the birth of the child, 
immolated herself on a funeral pyre as 
befitted a Sati. Just in the nick of time, 
there turned up a Sakaldwipi Brahman 
carrying an idol of Surya-devata, the sun- 
god. The Brahman was thirsty, and placing 
his idol by the side of the pool he began 
to quench his thirst with the pool-water. 
How great was his wonder when, about to 
resume his journey, he found that the idol 
could not be moved! He was casting about for 
an explanation, when, to his astonishment, 
he noticed a huge cobra protecting a baby 
from the sun with its hood expanded over 
tfic, ■"‘"T the m 
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revealed himself to the Brahman as 
Pundarika Naga, and narrated his strange 
history. The snake went on to prophesy 
that the child was destined to be the Raja 
of the country and that this Sakaldwipl 
Brahman would be his priest and the idol 
he- now carried was to be the tutelary deity 
of the child’s family/^' This child, said 
Pundarika, was to be named Phani Mukuta 
Rai, and the country Nagpur, 'bhese 
revelations over, the snake once more return- 
ed to the pool and was seen no more. 
True to his promise, the Brahman now took 
up the infant in his arms and carried it to 
the house of a Munda who lived in a 
village close by. This Munda happened to be 
the Manki of the Patti in which the village 
was included, and was known as Madra 
Munda. Madra readily consented to be 
the foster-father of the forlorn baby* 
And the Munda patriarch soon came to love 
this bahy as dearly as his own son of about 
the same age, and both the children were 
brought up together. When both the boys 
attained the age of twelve, Madra tested their 
respective capabilities in various ways and 
selected his adopted son to be his successor 
in preference to the son his loins. And 
when all the Mankis or Parha-chiefs assem- 
bled at Madra’s instance to elect a head 
Manki, it was unanimously, agreed that 
Phani Mukut Rai should be their leader, 

Itjs indeed^very signltoat that the Sur 
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and he was accordingly proclaimed Raja of 
Nagpur (Chotanagpur). 

The family chronicle of the Chotanagpur 
Raj published in Hindi verse agrees with 
the traditions of the Mundas themselves in 
stating that they voluntarily superseded 
the son of their own patriarch Madra Munda 
of Sutiambe in favour of Madra’s foster-smi 
Phani Mukut, in consideration of the latter’s 
superior intelligence. And Phani Mukut 
was by common consent elected the Raja 
of the Mundas as well as of the Uraons. As 
the family chronicle of the Maharaja 
says : — 

Hf# aW, 

TOT irftf i 

And to this day the simple folk of 
Sutiambe point out the dilapidated ruins of 
an ancient fort at the foot of a low hill 
named Mundara-buru as having been the 
first royal palace of Chotanagpur. 

Thus arose a Raja in the ’realint and 
the VNagbansi' chief became the chosen 
head of the population of 'the country. As to 
the approximate date of this fateful event, 
the present Maharaja Protap Udainath 
Sahi.Deo is, according to the family chroni- 
cle, sixty-first In descent from Phani Mukut 
Rai. If we allow on an average 2 % years 
to the reign of each of these 6r princes, we 
have a total period of 1525 years. I'hiH 

^ , 1^4 ^ 
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family annals several of the Rajas had 
very short reigns (for instance, the 43rd 
king Berat Coran, 5 years, the 44th Pankey- 
too Coran ii 3^ears, the 52nd the Sibnath 
Sahi 9 years, the •53rd Udainath Sahi 7 
years, the 54th Shambooder 5 years, the 
55th Billoram 3 years, the 56th Mumnath, 
14 years, ) we may perhaps be justified in 
reducing the total period of Nagbansi 
rule still further. The family chronicle 
indeed which assigns as many as 94 years 
to Phani Mukut’s reign, 55 years to the next 
king and similarly long periods to some 
others, hxes the inauguration of Phani Mukut 
at Sambat 12 1 or 64 a.d. But we can 
very well understand this liberal compu- 
tation. It is from the Nagbansi family that 
the name of the country seems to have been 
changed into Nagpur. 

But the change in the name of the coun- 
try was as nothing compared with the more 
momentous changes that followed in the 
train of Kingship. In the beginning, it 
would seem, the original settlers or Khiint-^ 
katUdars who thus submitted to the suze- 
rainty df a Raja had only to give 
honorary attendance to him. “They cons- 
tituted, ”- 4 ays Colonel Dalton, “the mi- 
litia of the state.” “The remainder, adds 
the same authority, “supplied food and 
raiment.” “Before the Hindu Jaigirdar 
first obtained a footing m the country,” 
That js to .say, the parianh^roho ‘ 
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writes Mr. Webster, “ there being no land- 
lord, there could have been no But 

this introduction of the alien Jagirdar and 
the consequent revolution in the simple 
polity of the Chotanagpur village came 
about much. later. That is another story, aiui 
we shall describe it more fully in the next 
chapter. 

As time went on, the Mundas whom we 
had seen sSettle in the Central Plateau and 
in time elect their first Raja, bethought 
themselves of a fresh change of abode. rhe 
prolific Uraons Hvnng in their midst liad by 
this time multiplied to an appalling extent. 
The Rajas too perhaps showed signs of lord- 
ing it over the people. And the assurnpti<»n 
of an aggressive policy by the newly made 
Raja would naturally send an irritable 
shiver through entire Mundadom, Arul 
what with the one circumstance and wliat 
with the other, the situation l)ecarne extreme- 
ly distasteful to the proud and conservative 
Mundas whose instincts were essentially 
democratic, 'fhe thorn they had themselves 
planted in their midst began to lilevil 
them to desperation. And away the\ 
marched once more and cros.sed the Suharna- 
rekha and the Kanchi and migrated 
further ahead to the jungles on the south and 
south-east of the central plateau, leaving the 
Uraons in occupation of what are now the 
parganas of Khukra and Udaipur. 

The names of numerous viUa^^s ^itbm a 
few T ‘Ritnchi ‘to 
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Edelatu, Bariatu, Mariatu, Merel, Madkam, 
Kudadih, Karsidag, Tatibera, Barudih, Tiril, 
Jilingsereng, Jaher, Soparom, Serengtoli, 
and a host of other villages ; the many 
characteristic Munda Sasan-diris or sepul- 
chral stones, that have survived centuries of 
change and decay al 1 around ; the existence of 
a Pahan or priest of the Munda tribe amongst 
masses of flraon population'-'^ ; the wholesale 
adoption of the Mundari language by the 
Uraon population around the present* town 
of Ranchi| ; - all these bear unmistakeable 
testimony to the former Munda occupation 
of this part of the Plateau. Even Ranchi 
bears in the very heart of the town, evidence 
of its former Munda occupation. The name 
of Hind-piri, a principal quarter of Ranchi, 
though commonly supposed to have some- 
thing to do with the Hindus, is in reality a 
Munda name. For it is nothing more than 
^ corrupt form of Ind-piri, the piri or upland 
on which the Ind festival of the Mundas used 
to be held, and is, in fact, celebrated to this 
day. The name of Ranchi itself is derived 
by the Mundas from the Mundari word 
aranchi (Hindi, patna) or short stick used 


• .As for instance, in villages Mahilone- Arr;, 
Chatra. Lal^ Suvnu’ 
Pertol Khatanga, Gan, Tiril, Jorar, Namkom Kolcor’ 
T Ihe co^p^t dialect of Mundari spoken by these 

v erbs is formed hv of 


Mrdari-^VkrnV 
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in driving cattle. The origin of the name 
of Doranda, too, is traced by the Mondas to 
two Mundari words durang (song) and d^i 
(water)^ and a story is told how the Mundas 
who first came there stopped by the stream- 
let that flows past the place and drank their 
fill of its water (da) and rested there, sing- 
ing songs (durang) and dancing to their 
hearts’ content, 

According to Munda tradition, Raja Phani 
Mukut’s foster-brother of the Munda race 
had a son of the name of Setea. And Setea 
had eight sons. Of these eight great-grand- 
sons of Madra Munda, the eldest went 
southwards and established a Khuntkatti 
village which he named Khunti— the prescmt 
head-quarters of the Munda Sub-division of 
the Ranchi District^^ 

The tradition further goes on to say that 
when the Mundas first went to Khunti and 
its neighbourhood, they found that part 
of the country in the occupation of the 
Asurs and the Tirkis. The Asurs, it is said, 
were the raiyats (parja^horoko) and the 
Tirkis the Bhuinhars of the land, d'hc 
many worked-out iron-ores found in this 
part of the country are attributed by local 
tradition to the Asuras, and heaps of bricks 
of very large dimensions occasionally 
unearthed in these parts are pointed out as 
having belonged to the buildings of the 

* More correctly speaking the original village ut 

the pame of KhmT#„stands one mil© to the north of the 

. -1^ of.. # - 
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Tirkis, who, it is said, had their garh at 
Doisa. And the tradition ^oes on to relate 
how when the Mundas with their stalwart 
physique appeared in the country, the 
Tirkis and Asuras got terribly frighteneci. 
For, it is triumphantly asserted, that the 
Munda women of those times used to wear 
glittering jewellery weighing as much as ten 
seers each and the men could carry loads 
weighing as many maunds. And the Mundas 
to this day recite a couplet which describes 
how the Tirkis fled in troops when they saw 
the Nagpur Mundas (Naguri) approach with 
their many ornaments sparkling in the sun. 


firfiir 1%% 1% 
strerm i” 

The Asuras went westwards to Basia 
Pargana and Nagra.® 

Similarly, the second son of Setea, »t* i's 
said, went eastwards to Tamar. And manv' 
a Munda followed his lead. To the east 
the Mundas appear to have occupied tlu- 
five perganas of Silli, Baranda, Rahe, 
Bundu, and Tamar, and thence several* 
bands of them appear to have moved further 
eastwards beyond the Subarna-rekhsi ,i,ul 


* The Tirkis, whom it is difficult to idenlifv 
who are m all probability an imatrinarv tr I « ' ' 

by the huge bricks sometimes found underground 'in 

are.'L’^Ts'Mu^daSdkio^n.The cTf U,e “ k' V'"i ‘‘ 

"i: 

extraordinary with r h 
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at one time occupied the perganas of Jhaldai 
Bygonkudar. Bagmari, and Patkuni. I he 
numerous collections of distinctive Munda 
gravestones, the traditions still extant in 
those localities, the distinctive Mundari 
names of many places and hills in these 
j\ianbhum parganas, leave no room for 
doubt as to their former occupation by the 
Mundas. According to local tradition, the 
Kurmis expelled the Kols from these western 
parts of the Manbhum District.***^ 

It was to these wilds of Panch Pergana, 
as they are now called, that the largest 
migration of the Mundas took place* 1 hese 
parts appear to have then been outside the 
limits of Nagpur, and to have formed part 
of the dominions of the Raja of Mourbhanj. 
And here for several centuries the MundaH 
lived in peace in villages and patiis organ- 
ised on the model of those they had left 
behind them. With the lapse of time, 
however, some of the descendants of tludr 
elected chiefs or Mankis became ambitious 
of rising in the social scale, and of assum- 
ing greater powers. History repeated itself, 
and some of these elected chiefs gradually 
became Hinduised and formed marital 
connexions with families long recognised 
as Hindu Rajputs and Kshatriyas. And 
they called themselves Raja.s or I'hakurs 

* Vide Journal of the Aniatit' Soekly of 
V'ol. XLII, Pt. I, p. I r6 -'Rude Stonr Montnurin* 
in (diutia, Nagpur and other places”.— Bv < 'ol. K. I*. 
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or Tikaits. The story goes that a clandes- 
tine intrigue of one of the Tamar chiefs 
with a Mourbhanj lady of rank 
was punished by the Mourbhanj Raja by 
presenting a poisoned shirt to the former 
who died on his arrival home with the 
shirt on, and the Mundas of the Ranch 
Parganas, enraged at this deceitful conduct 
on the part of the Mourbhanj Raja, indig- 
nantly threw up their allegiance to him, 
and went over to their old Raja of Chota- 
nagpur once more. 

Of the many burial-places in the VLatar 
Disum’ or the Lower Country of the Panch 
Parganas, the one at village Chokahatu 
(literally, the place of mourning) between 
Bundu and Baranda is by far the largest. It 
covers almost seven acres of ground, and 
the number of stone slabs that stand out 
above ground exceed seven thousand. 
Many of these have an appearence of hoary 
antiquity. Many are now level with, and 
some even below, the surface. “Probably,” 
says Colonel Dalton, “excavation would 
disclose an understratum of similar graves.”*^ 
Not a few of these stone-slabs, as Colonel 
Dalton was told on the spot, were known 
to cover the ashes of several members of a 
family. Judging from the present popula- 

* In Colonel Dalton’s account of this burial place 
(journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XL! I, 
part i, p. 112) the 

of over fifty “*< 1 * ' ' * 
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tion of Chokahatu and the villages which 
were originally colonised from Chokahata [ 

— -for, according to Munda custom Mundas | 

of such villages alone would be permitted to j 

bury the ashes of their dead in the burial- | 

ground, — this vast number of sepulchral ( 

stones at Chokahatu is almost inexplicable. j 

Such an extensive burial-place is not to be j 

found in any other part where the Mundas ^ 

have settled. May we not suppose that j 

when the Mundas who had settled in the \ 

Manbhum Perganas already named had | 

been driven back by the Kurmi immigrants, | 

these repulsed Mundas took their stand for [ 

some time in and around Chokahatu which ! 

is near the boundary-line between the ! 

Manbhum and Ranchi districts? After some ! 

length of time, their descendants, we may ] 

suppose, spread over the five Perganas and | 

a number of them proceeded southwards ! 

and swelled the numbers of the Hingbhum | 

Mundas. And the majority of the Munda ! 

families now settled in the Sonepurand Siri 
Perganas appear to have immigrated from 
the Parganas further east. In this way, 
the majority of the Mundas once luon' 
secluded themselves away from all aliens 
in the rocky fastnesses and jungles, of Per- 
ganas Sonepur, Tamar, Bundu, and Siri, and i 

founded new villages of the same primitive 
type that they had left behind them. 

In course of time, these new vilLages tcio ! 

came to nomin*^l ennf ;#* 
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raja through their Mankis or patii-^chiek. 
Beyond this, the Mundas of the south and 
east had practically little or no concern 
with their feudal overdord - the Maharaja, 
On rare occasions, when there was a big 
marriage in the Raja’s family or enemies 
had to be repelled, these far-off Mundas 
appear to have been sent for. The following 
old song still sung by the Sonepur Mundas 
indicate how slender was the connection 
between these Mundas and their distant 
king in those days. 


Okotepetana hale senhoratanko udubiilapc, 
Aledole senotana isu sangin disumte. * 
Ayumanale menaiatabu raja gomke, 
Atamatabirko paromte 
Kulabingmocha isu sangin disurn 
Raja gomke johartale senotana, 

[Translation. I 

Say, whither travellers, whither, so.— 

Do tell us where, — Oh where ye go. 

To a far-off place we wend our wa\’*, 

Where dwells our king as people sav\ 
Across a deep dense forest drear, 

Where serpents bite and tigers tear 
We seek that distant region now,— ' 

Before that king our heads to bow. 


different was the tune to which the 
Mundas living nearer the Raja’s seat had to 
sing. For, as time went on, their position 
turned irom bad to worse. With the lapse of 
time, the gro^wing demands of the Raia and 
more particularly of his underlings and iairir- 
dars, necessitated farther and (Lt 
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And then it was too late to mend matters. 
And there was nothing left for the Mundas 
but to repent their folly, and to exclaim 
with the poet : — 

The thorns we have reaped 
Are of the tree we planted, — 

They have torn us and we bleed. 

We should have known what fruit 
Would spring- from such a tree. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE MEDIiEVAL PERIOD OF 
MUNDARI HISTORY. 

[From the i6th to the i8th Century^ A.D,] 

•When the intVest of State wrought the general woe, 
The stranger a friend, and the native a foe. 

— Drennan, 

As the distinctive feature of the Second 
Epoch of Mundari History is the break- 
ing up of Munda democracy by the rise 
of a Raja, the most remarkable features of 
the Third Epoch are the introduction of a 
horde of strangers into the country, the 
creation by the" Raja of a class of middle- 
men out of them, and the consequent 
revolution m the communal system in the 
majority of Mundari villages. In the Second 
Period, as we have seen, the Raja was content 
with limited supplies for his household and 
his court from the various villages, and with 
military services in time of need. His posi- 
tion appears to have been no more than 
that of a feudal overlord and leader of the 
people. Thus^ things went on till we come 
down to the Third Epoch of which for the 
first time we possess materials more tangible 
and reliable than mere traditions and con- 
jectures. These materials consist of a few 
contemporary records in Mahomedan chro- 

mVlA:- TK^ f .f 
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an article in the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal for 1871, gave extracts from 
two Persian works, the ‘Akbar namah^ and 
the ‘Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri’, These accounts 
tell us that Kokrah, as Chotanagpur pro- 
per appears to have been called by the Ma- 
homedan writers, maintained its indepen- 
dence of Moslem suzerainty till about the 
thirtieth year of the great Akbar’s reign. 
In the year 1585, A. D., bhabaz Khan 
Kambu, we are told, sent a detachment thi- 
ther and the then Raja was reduced 
to the position of a Malguzar or tributary. 
In the reign of Jehangir, again, the Ma- 
homedan governors of Behar, we are told, 
frequently sent detachments into Kokrah of 
which the then ruling chief was Durjan Sal. 
As the roads were fortified and the jungles 
impenetrable, the Mahomedan governors 
had hitherto been generally satisfied with 
a tribute of two or three diamonds. But now 
Ibrahim Khan Fathe-Jang, the then Governor 
of Behar, under special instructions from 
Jehangir invaded Kokrah, defeated the 
Raja, deprived him of his family diamonds, 
and carried away twenty-three elephants to 
boot. This was about the year i 6 i 6 A.D. 

From the chronicle of the Chotanagpur 

* Kokrah, or more correctly Khukra, is riow iIm- 
name of a Pargana or fiscal division (in Mahonu/ciaii 
times; round about Ranchi. The natnc is probably 
derived from the ^Kurukhs' or Oraons who liavo fornmd 
the bulk of the. population of this paragana ever since 
the Mun das migrated to the southern and easttan 

,fk. • I,. 
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Raj-family we learn that Durjan Sal, the 
forty-sixth king, after he had been defeated, 
captured and taken to Delhi, was kept in 
duress in the Gwalior fort for a period of 
twelve years, at the end of which his 
success in distinguishing a real from a false 
diamond was rewarded with his release and 
restoration to his former dignity. Hence- 
forth he was to pay an annual tribute of 
Rs. 6,000. The generous Durjan Sal further 
begged of the Emperor to release a number 
of other Rajas who had been his companions 
in prison, and his prayer was granted. Before 
this, village Khukra in Pargana Khukra was 
the head-quarters of the Raj-family. In the 
Ayeen Akbari, we find Chotanagpur called 
Khokrah and included in the Subahi of Behar. 
Even to this day fifty-two bagaichas 
(gardens) and pokh fas (tanks) 

once belonging to the Raj-family are 
spoken of with admiration by the simple 
folk of the now obscure village of Khukra, 
and its neighbouring villages. By 
the time of Aurangzeb’s occupation of 
the throne of Delhi, the Chotanagpur Raja 
appears to have removed his seat to the pres- 
ent village of Doisa 40 miles to the south- 
west of Ranchi. Till then it would appear, 
the Rajas used to live in insignificant houses. 
It was some time after Raja Durjan Sal’s 
return from Delhi, that the construction of 
the magnificent buildings of which the ruins 
may still be seen , gai^ t o be taken in hand. 
The stnrv wes "^1 * ' 
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whose liberation from prison had been 
procured by Raja Durjan Sal, came to Jhar- 
khand to pay their respects to their liberator, 
they were not a little surprised at finding him 



i HE Chutia I'emple from outside* 


dwelling m a house not at all suited to his 
And, accordingly, on their return 

dowrt''jdntectsand 
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Palace in the fort at Doisa 
FROM THE South. 

marble-slabs and other materials from their 
own dominions for the ronstruction of a 
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‘diamond king.’ And thus came to be built 
the fine structure known as the Nauratan^ 
the five-storied palace with its water-gate 
and garh khai arrangement, the court- 
house (Kutchery) and its beautiful marble 
flooring, the nice treasury-house with its 
winding alleys in which, it is said, the Raja 
and Rani used to play at hide-and-seek, 
and the awful prison-cell with its under- 
ground dungeons, —which made Doisa-nagar 
famous in its time.'*^'' From threef old inscrip- 

* I'lie Mahadeva Mandir (temple of Siva) with its 
mysterious traditions and the rest house; of Ja.4»arnath 
made of small red bricks appear to have been built 
at an earlier date. 7'he rock-temple dost* by with its 
unsavoury associations appears to have been built later. 
The Dhobi Math appears to be of a still more re(H*nt 
date. The ruins of the Panchmath or the h'ive 
Abbeys are worthy of notice. 

f The inscription on the front door of the Jaj»arnath 
temple shows that it was built in sarnbat i73() 01 
A. D. 1683 by one Harinath the spiritual guide ot 
the then Raja. It runs as follows 

I he second inscription is on the left hand side of 
the veranda and gives the same date, h r(‘a<ls 

WTf% mm M 

^ ’TO j 

The third^ inscription which is in (he ivmple ol 
Kapilnath— -i.e., Srikrishna, gives its date as 
sarnbat or A. D. iju, ft is m Hindi and runs as 
iollows : — 

^*r3tTw, ^ar tfaTO 1 

■' .'S, ^ i t, ,, , (5^^ „ 
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tions two on a temple of Jagarnath and the 
third on a temple of Kapilnathji we learn 
that the architectural activities at Doisa 
went on till at least the ^^ear 1767 of the 
Sambat Era corresponding to ryii A.D. 
It was in the time of Durjan Sal’s great- 
grand sons Maharaja Ram Sahi Deo and 
Kuar Harinath Sahi Deo that several of the 
temples were built. 

Besides Khukra and Doisa, Villages 
Pithoria, Chutia, Palkot, and Bhamo claim 
the honour of having at one time or other 
formed the seats of the Raj-family now 
established at Rantu^^^ None of those places 
however retain any important architectural 
remains of the ancient royal residence. The 
temple of Ram and Sita at Chutia, close 
by the Ranchi railway station, is a com- 
paratively recent structure. The inscriptionf 
on the northern wall of the temple snows 
that it was constructed by one Hari Brahma- 
chari in the Sambat year 1742 corresponding 
to 1685 A.D. during the rule of Raja Raghu 
Nath, the fiftieth in descent from Phani 
Mutuk Rai 4 That quaint little temple with 

^ From Doisa, the Raj family went to f^alkoteand 
thence in 1868 to Bharno and thence to Rantu. 

f The Otn'-nagari inscription runs as follows : — 

wit 

i It was Raja, Madan Rai, the fourth in descent 
-hi 1 -.,. 1 
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its arched roofs and verandas and the 
underground stairs leading to the well, 
appears to be the only object of antiquarian 
interest within the municipal limits of the 
present town of Ranchi. 

It was during the reign of Raja Raghu- 
nath Sahi that a number of other Hindu 
temples were erected in the country* The 
picturesque temple of Jagarnathpur, about 
six miles to the south-west of Ranchi, 
was built by Thakur Aini Sahi just six ;years 
later, in Sambat 1748 or 1691 A.D* This 
fort-like temple with its solid masonry 
work, and towering steeple, stands queeii- 
like on the top of a solitary hill, as if 
presiding over the destinies of the plateau 
which it overlooks. The annual fair held 
at the foot of the hill on the occasion 
of the Rathajatra festival attracts thou- 
sands of men and women from all parts 
of the Chotanagpur Division. 

It was in Raja Raghu Nath^s time 
that the stone-temple at village Borea 
about 5 miles to the north-east of Ranchi 
came to be constructed. The two inscrip- 
tions that may still be seen in that temple 
tell us that Luchmi Narain Tewary, an 
ancestor of the present Tewaries of Borea, 
bad the foundation of this temple of 
Madan Mohan laid in the Sambat year 
1722 (A. D, 1665) during the reign of 
Raia Raghu Nath and that the building 
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rupees fourteen thousand and The 

architect was a Hindu named Aniruddha. 

Both these inscriptions and another in 
village Tilmi on a well , in the fortress of 
the Nag-vansi Thakurs of that village, have 
been described by Mr. Rakhal Dass Haidar 
in an article in the Asiatic Society's 
Journal of the year 1871 (A.SJ,XL, p. 108)* 
The Tilmi inscription is in Sanskrit and is 

>f< Of the two inscriptions, the inscription on the wall 
of the temple, runs as follows : — • 

I I 

mm 1 

II 

^scrPm^ I 

'fhe second inscription on a black slate runs as 
follows : — 

^ wwi?r [^wi] 

xt’Mt qjfjq 

t ^'cm’SfT ’St ’«t 

^ f5r ^ t's?-', % Tn^sfsJts 5f«r wS?n 

?3nt aa-o? tw fsrfii'i! 9 «riw m M *t«i 
fsr crranc wjt ^ tf 




*Ri wrtsrt# «t ww 

■TOr*r itkw «nTi ?irtTt xvr^ 


.aint. t.m. ■.Tl: 
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dated Sambat 1794 (A.D. 1737) and runs 

avS follows : — 

I 

?=nftr w ^ i 

The very interesting Minute ofAf^^ril 1832, 
written by Mr. 'fhomason, Deputy Secretary 
to Government at the time of the Kol 
Insurrection of 1832, embodies the following 
synopsis, prepared by Rajah Sital Roy, 
showing the connection of the Mahomedan 
Sovereigns with Chotanagpur. (Rajah 

Sital Roy) represented the country to have 
been first subdued, A. H. 952 (A. D, 1545), 
in the reign of Akbar Shah, when Rajah 
Man Sing marched in from Rotas, passed 
through Paloon (Palamow), and established 
his authority in the country ; on the distur- 
bances which followed the death of Akbar 
Shah, the Zemindars regained their inde- 
pendence A. H. 1042 (A. D. 1632). Shah Je- 
han gave the country Palamow as a Ja- 
gheer to Buzurgatmed Cawen, Subadar 
of Patna, and settled the revenue at Rupees 
1,36,000; in^A. H. 1096 he was turned 
out and Ibrahim Cawen succeeded ; Belnarry 
Dass, the Fouzdar of Ibrahim Cawen, raised 
the revenue to 1,60,919, and of this settle- 
ment an account is given in which Coira 

a .. ■> T . v- 1 
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rest of the revenue is made up from the 
Other parts of the country. 

“In the reign of Mohomed Shah, 1x31 
F. E. (A, D. 1724), Scabullened Cawen was 
Subadar. He marched against Rajah Nag- 
bundy Sing, who was then Zemindar of 
Nagpore, and to whom the Ghat walls of 
Palaoon, Ramghur, and Badam were sub- 
ject. The Subadar had reached the hills, 
when he was met by Bedman Dass Tacoor, 
the Raja’s agent, and his further progress 
arrested by payment of a Nuzzeranah of a 
lakh of Rupees, 4,500 in cash, the rest in 
diamonds. Tribute was afterwards withheld, 
and in 1137 F. E. (A. D. 1731) Fughyrul 
Dowlah, the then Subadar, marched to the 
foot of the hills by way of Koonda. He 
met with considerable resistance, and was 
glad to compromise his claims by receiving 
rupees 12,000 from the Ghatvvall of 
Ramghur on account of the Nagpore Rajah, 
and 5,000 from the Ghatwall of Paloon. In 
1141 (A.D. 1735) Aliverdi Khan with some 
difficulty enforced this payment, and it was 
continued afterwards till the British occu- 
pied the country.” 

: As for the iriternal history of the country 
during the period, we have no written re- 
cords^ to guide us. But inferences from 
established facts enable us to reconstruct 
this history with a certain degree of certi- 
tude. 

As, the Rajas through marriage with proud 
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of Pachete, gradually came in contact with 
the great Aryan world outside their hill- 
girt plateau, they began to imbibe ideas 
of worldly grandeur and royal pomp to 
which hitherto they had been perfect 
strangers. A change came over the spirit 
of their regal dreams. And, in course of 
time, they too, it would seem, chose to have 
about them a pompous court attended by 
Brahmans, courtiers, omlahs and servants 
and all the other parapharnalia of Hindu 
royalty. 

The dazzling splendour which the royal 
court gradually assumed deeply impressed 
the simple Mundas occasionally summoned 
to Doisa or to Khukra to render military 
service, and their impressions found vent in 
songs like the following : — ■ 

' [Jadur] 

Sona leka disumea, lipi 
Okorem lelada, lipi ? 

Rupaleka ^amaia, lipi, 

Chimaire Chinadam ? 

Sona leka disumea, babu 
Doinsareing nelada, babii- 
Rupaleka ganiaia, babu, 

Kukuraing Chinada. 

Sona leka disumea, lipi, 

Mapatanakoa lipi, 

Rupaleka gamaia lipiko 
Tupuingtana. 

[Translation] 

0 Where’s the land that .shines like gold ? 

Say where such land didst see. 

O where the land like silver gleams ? 
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Ah ! bright as burnished gold the land 
In Doisa realm I found. 

There gleams the land as silver white, 

In Khukra all around. 

But in that golden land, my dove, 

Oh ! men each other slay ! 

And in that land of silver, love. 

Oh ! deadly arrows fly ! 

These Brahmans, Rautias**'* and other 
courtiers and servants who now flocked to 
the Raja’s place mostly from Behar and the 
Central Provinces,’]' had to be provided for. 

* The Rautias, some say were invited by the 
Raja to keep down the Mundas. 

f The Biru family claim to be an offshoot of the 
Orissa Raj family. Their ancestor Hitambar Deo 
is said to have been one of the ten sons of a Maharaja 
of Puri. Hitambar, it is said, owing to some dispute 
about succession to the throne, removed to Sambal- 
pur and obtained a grant of twelve villages from 
Maharaja Balaram Deo the then Maharaja of 
Sambalpur. Hitambar’s Son Hari Deo in pursuance 
of a mysterious divine direction left Sambalpur 
about the year 1557 A.D,, and went to Bijadih in 
Pargana Kesalpur which was then included within the 
dominions of the Raja of Chotanagpur. While 
here he presented a diamond (one of many diamonds 
which he recovered from river Mahanuddy under the 
directions of Shiva) to Raja Bhimcoran, the 29th 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur who was then living at 
Khukra-garh, The Maharaja made a Jagir grant of 
the whole of Pargana Kesalpur to Hari Deo on 
whom the title of Raja was now conferred, Raja Hari 
Deo was succeeded by his eldest son Kolha, Deo as 
Jagirdar of Bini. After Raja Kolha r)eo came 
kiccessively Raja Pilambar Deo, Raja Bir Sing Deo, 
Raja Demo Deo, and Raja Bhim Sing Deo. Bhim 
Sing and Itis relatives assisted Raja Diinan Sal when 
the Miihomediane jnv.^rVH Khukra, Subal Sin.^*, a 
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Circumstanced as the Raja then was, what 
better expedient could he devise, or his 
advisers suggest than that of making service 
grants of his rights in a number of 
villages to these new-comers ? This system 
of service-grants was an exotic idea probably 
imported by these alien adventurers them- 
selves. And thus arose the class of jagirdars 

Bhim Sing and his brother were taken captives to 
Delhi along with Raja Durjan Sal. 4 nd it is said 
that it was with the help of Bhim Sing that Durjan 
Sal was able to tell a real from a false diamond and 
thereby regained his liberty and secured the title of 
Maharaja. In return for his services Bhim Sing 
obtained from Maharaja Durjan Sal the title of Raja 
and a Jagir grant of the entire pargana of Biru in 
addition to Pargana Kesalpur. Raia Bliirn Sing 
was succeeded by his eldest Son Raja Keso Deo, and 
Keso Deo by his own eldest son Raja Narain Sing 
Deo. Raja Narain Sing by his failure to embank the 
Sankh permanentb^ incurred the di.spleasure of the 
then Maharaja of Chotanagpur, and the latter refuH(*d 
to invest Narian Sing’s successor Ram Sing with the 
title of ‘Raja’. Accordingly Ram Sing was called 
‘Bahera‘, and a rental of Sicca Rs. 375 was henceforth 
to be paid annually to the Maharaja for the jagir of 
Parganas Kesalpur and Biru, After Bahera Ram 
Sing came successively Bahera Balaram Sing, Bahera 
Gondal Sing, Bahera Dham Sing, Bahera Ghan 
Sing, Bahera Hari Ram Sing, and ‘ Bahera Indarjit 
Sing. Bahera Indurjit's son Gajraj Sing was 
given back the old title of Raja by the present 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur. The present ;temindar, 
the eldest son of Gajraj, is locally known as ‘ Raja' Hikim 
Sing, to whom I am indebted for this family history. 
The local traditions regarding the origin of* the Biru 
family, are perhaps not quite so probable as those 
regarding the origin of the ,S^b'' nnri, 
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under various denominations such as 
Bhaiyas, Baraiks, Brittias, Pandeys, Jama- 
dars, Ohdars and so forth- 

In the beginning, it would appear, the 
■change was imperceptible. The evil fruits 
that might spring from such imported seeds 
were not perhaps foreseen by the Raja. As 
Mr. Rakhsl Das Haidar in his account of 
the village system of Chotanagpur appended 
to a Resolution of the Bengal Government 
of the year 1880, writes, — 

“It is probable that when he (the Maharaja) gave 
away villages in this manner, he meant no more than 
to relinquish his claim to the supplies in favour ot the 
Jagirdar.” 

The oldest pattah or lease which Mr* 
Rakhal Das Haidar could discover was 
dated 1676 A. D. And Mr. Haidar, as the 
then manager of the Maharajah of Chota- 
nagpur, had free access to the archives of 
the Raja’s Sheristah or Record-office. It 
has been occasionally argued on the 
strength of the terms of some of these 
pattahs that the Maharaja must, at the time 
of granting these jagirs, have possessetl 
absolute proprietary right over the Chota- 
nagpur villages. But a moment's reflection 
will show that this cannot be a sound view 
of the matter. The draftsmen and scribes 
of these documents, as indeed all literate 
people of the Maharaja's Court, were, and 
even now mostly are, men from Behar. 
And these men naturally employed the set 
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To return to our account of the disinte- 
gr-ition of the ancient land-system of 
Chotanagpur. The Jagirdar who thi^^t 
an inch was determined to take an ell. 1 he 
grantee/’ as Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar, who 
can by no means be accused of any 
partiality to the ryot, says, “the grantee 
could not possibly remain contented with 
the Maharaja’s share of the produce. His 
natural desire was to grow rich and power- 
ful, within his own sphere at least ; and he 
was not long master of the village before he 
commenced attacks on the most vulnerable 
points of the system. The lands held by 
the mi naturally came first within his 
grasp. The people could be easily persuaded 
to believe that as the Maharaja was entitled 
to supplies from the villages, and the'^Yyots 
provided the bulk of the supplies, and as 
the Maharaja had made over these to the 
grantees, the latter had an absolute right 
to them. Thus a certain proportion of 
the produce of the lands held by the ryots 
was collected by the Jagirdars, the same 
being gradually commuted into money, and 
the foreign idea of ‘rent’ introduced. The 
Jagirdar’s right to such lands came to 
be recognised also, and hence originated the 
Rajh as tenure. Out of the Rajhas the grantee 
took some lands for holding himself ; such 
land came to be known as Manjhihas.” In 
villages that still retained the Khuntkatti 
* i.g. the Parja-horoko or ’ described. 
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system, the annual dues levied by the 
superior landlord on the village community 
was made up of the rent payable by the 
Parjahoroko or eta-haturenko^ the outsiders, 
who held lands under the Khiintkattt 
brotherhood. As the demands of the foreign 
landlords went on increasing, the balance 
required to meet those growing demands 
was made up by subscriptions or chandas 
from among the khuntkatiidars themselves.’*'' 

It was probably at this period that the 
Mahto was introduced as a new functionary 
and gradually a Mahto Khunt was evolved 
in many villages probably out of the Munda 
Khunt. The new Jagirdars shrinking perhaps 
from introducing any officers of their own^ 
sought to conciliate the villagers by allow- 
ing a member of their original village- 
family to manage the affairs of the village 
in its relation to the new landlord. Even 
to this day, in the intact Khuntkatti villages 
of Parganas Sonepur, I'amar and Siri, the 
Mahto and his Khunt are unknown. 

It was in the villages inhabited by the 
comparatively docile Uraons that the 
division of the cultivated lands of the 
village into Bhuinhari, Rajhas and Manjihas 

* Thus, from the very nature of the thing, the 
Chanda was in earlier years a variable and fluctuating 
amount, the proportion paid by the differpit khunt- 
kattidars being determined according to their circums- 
tances. When, in course of time the demands of the 
inferior landlords came to be fixed, the proportion 
nf the r.handas to be borne by the different khunt- 
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appears to have been first introduced. The 
Mundas, always zealously tenacious of 
their own institutions and averse to any 
change, naturally resisted tooth and nail 
all attempts at a disintegration of their 
village communes. Their blood boiled 
with indignation at the sight of these 
foreigners ‘‘whom the Maharaja let loose 
over the country and who sought to 
reduce them from their position of village- 
proprietors to an inferior status. And their 
fierce hatred of these aliens, the Mundas 
expressed in indignant songs like the 
following in which the unwelcome strangers 
are compared tc the greedy vulture, the 
ravenous crow, the upstart peacock, and the 
ominous owl : — 

(Jadur) 

Notem tirubachi sirmam sangin, 
Kokordojanaji marangenjana. 
Notemtirubachi sirmanl sangin, 
Kokordojanaji rajanjana. 

Mara dojanaji marangenjana. 
Kokordojanaji rajanjana. 

Natu natu kauko diguarjana, 

Mara dojanaji marangenjana. 

Disum disum Kauko kotoarjana. 

Natu Mundako nekelatana 
Natu natu kauko diguarjana, 

Natu Mundako taiurtana. 

Disum Buiarko taiurtana, 

Natu Mundako nekelatana, 

Borote gegako nekelatana. 

Cbiritegegako taiurtana. 

[Translation.] 

r ’ 1, ■ ... . - 
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(Men of mean blood wilt thou meet in high places,) 
Owls pose as lords, dear, the owls of low birth. 

Struts the vain peacock in glory of plumage, 

Owls pass for lords, dear, the owls of low birth. 

Look how the crow rules as diguar ^ each village, 
Peacocks are grown great beings on earth. 

Rules the vile crow now as Kotwar f all over, 

Now hath each village for diguar a crow, 

Mundas of hamlets now tremble and shiver, 

They that were owners of hamlets erenow. 

Bhuinhars all over now quake and quiver, 

Mundas of h.amlets now tremble with fear. 

Terror supreme now doth reign the land over, 
Mundas of hamlets have lost their old cheer. 

Long and strenuous must have been the 
efforts these indignant Mundas made to 
prevent any breach in the fortress of their 
village communes. And in the end only 
the Munda settlements nearer the Uraon 
country and in closer contact with Uraon 
settlements, succumbed to the onslaught. 
Phe Khuntkatti nature of a number of 
villages hithertcf held by the descendants 
of the original settlers in common ownership 
was at length seriously impaired. As the 
result of this mutilation, the proprietary 
right of the village community over a large 
part of the done and ianr lands of the village 
was materially affected, the Jagirdar 
usurping the right to levy a rent <H)t these 
lands in lieu of the supplies hitherto given as 
the Raja’s dues. These lands now came to he 
called the Rajhas (or Rajangs literally tlu^ 

* The diguar is a village- watch man or clu»\vkidat. 
f The ICotwar is a royal officer who kt*<^ps guard 
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cultivable lands, the other half at least 
being still left as the Bhuinharl lands of the 
descendants of the original settlers, and 
for this latter no such rent had to be paid. 
This arrangennent gave rise to the expression 
still in use among the iVlundas of what are 
known as the Bhuinhari pattis^’^, “adha dam 
adha kam”, meaning “rent is payable 
only for half the (cultivable) village-lands 
and for the other half only (feudal) service/^ 
Such is the origin of the Rajhas landsf 
which at first included no more than the 
lands of the parjahoroko or etahaturenko 
(outsiders). described above and was in course 
of time swelled by the inclusion of portions 
of lands owned by the Khuntkattidars as 
till at length in many villages the total 
amounted at one time to half the cultiv^ftde 
lands of the village. Out of these ra/has 
landsj the Jagirdar and later on the 

* Among Bhuinhari pattis in Fergana Soiu'pur are tlu* 
Bamni patti, the Sundari patti and the Ziralh |)alti. 

y 1 his process of creating and siib.sftjuentiv 

subdividing the rajhas into majhias and nffhas 
proper may still be seen going on in portions of T amar 
Pargana. In many Khuntkatti villages then* the* Raja 
or his lessors have got hold of a plot or plots of lands 
and begun by cultivating thetn khas or through te*nanis 
and styled such lands rajhas and the name ma a /In lias 
IS yet unknown in such villages. But these* 
lands m Tamar are what would be called nut/Infs in' the 
Bhuinhari pattis. 

$ "Out of the rajhas,” Mr. Rakhal I), is H.ild.n 
writes, "the grantee took some land or lands tor 
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Thikadar who is a subsequent creation 
gradually laid hold of some of the finest 
plots, and began to cultivate them through 
his own servants, and these came to be 
known as the manjhihas^^ (literally, the 
share of the manjhi). The waste lands 
or jungles remained, as before, the common 
property of the village community.. To 
console the Munda and the Pahan for their 
loss of status, to them were alloted specific 
plots of rent free lands called respectively 
Mundai and Pahanal including Dalikatari 
and Panbhara lands. Whereas the Bhuinhari 
lands of the Munda and Pahan were herit- 
able tenures, the Mundai, the Pahanai and 
the Dalikatari lands were to be held during 
the continuance of the. incumbents’ services 
to the village community. As a rule, how- 
ever, the offices of the Munda and Pahan 
are hereditary. Thus, the Bhuinhari^ 
as Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar says, is but ‘‘the 
remnant of the old Khuntkatti tenure”. 
The present Bhuinhari villages are, what 
has been aptly styled ‘broken khuntkatti, 
villages. 

It must have been after a long and pain- 
ful struggle that the Mundas yielded even 
so much of the ground as they appear to 
have done. And thus, by slow degrees, a 

the grantee was mostly a resident proprietor, he required 
agricultural services from the ryots, and created the 
beikheta out of the rajhai:^ Colonel Dalton, 
hovyever, adds^in a marginal note to the report of Mr. 
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number of what were originally intact 
Khuntkatti villages were at length reduced 
to what are now known as the Bhuinhari 
villages. But even in the area popularly 
known as the Bhuinhari area to which 
operations under Bengal Act II of 1869. 
were extended, not a few villages succeeded 
in resisting their conversion from Khuntkatti 
villages into villages of a lower status. In 
such villages, the villagers would not allow 
the landlord to convert any of the village- 
lands into his rajhas or manjhihas. The 
Bhuinhari Commissioners had consequently 
to desist from measuring and preparing any 
record with respect to such villages. And 
the descendants of the original settlers have 
retained their Khuntkatti rights in the lands 
of these villages. 

But the majority of the villages in the 
Bhuinhari area were not so fortunate. And, 
consequently some of the more unyeilding 
among the Mundar of these villages appear 
to have retreated to the jungles further 
south rather than submit to such ruthless 
expropriation. Thus, we hear of Gaasi 
Munda of the Purthi Kill then living in 
village Hasa, not far off from Khunti, 
emigrating to the mountainous and jungly 
tract further to the south-east, and his 
descendants founded villages all around 

'•'Among these may be mantioned villagv 
about eighteen miles to the south of Ranchi, and 
villages Posea and Burju pot far off from Klninti, and 
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them, where the Khuntkatti system is still in 
full vigour. In this way from the furthest 
north-west of the Ranchi district, the 
Mundas at length made their way to the 
furthest south-east. 

It was perhaps at thisperiod in the history 
of the Ranchi district that Hindu Ahirs, 
Kumhars, Nowas, and a few other low class 
. Hindu castes immigrated into the plateau 
in the train of the Hindu Jagirdars or at 
their invitation, just as some low class 
Mahomedans such as the Jolhas appear to 
have found their way into the country 
in the train 'of the Mahotnedan troops 
who invaded Khokra in the i6th 
century. The Ghasis, a tribe who earn 
a precarious livelihood by fishing and 
begging appear to have come to the country 
earlier. For, the Mundas tell a story that 
when Fani Mukut was installed as Raja, the 
Ghasis asked him “What shall become of 

It is not altogether unlikely however that 
a portion of the lower class of the Chotanagpur 
Mahomedans were originally converts. It aj>j,)ears 
that a few Mahomeclan adventurers who camt! 
in the train of the Mogul army or the descen- 
dants of such adventurers succeeded in securing fagir 
grants from the Maharaja, and it may be to their prost'- 
letysing zeal that the origin of a small fraction of the* 
low class Mahome dans of the Ranchi district has to be 
traced. Traces of these ancient Mahomedan grantees 
exist in the names of certain villages such as Samsmt, 
Rahamsera, etc. A large number of the pres(;nt 
Mahomedan residents of the Ranchi Eterict appear 

tn be the Hec;rpnH''nt'' aF tb- TV/T /' - ■» t . i 
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US?’’, and the new Raja replied “Go ye and 
beg from door to door”. And since then, it 
is said, the Ghasis have lived 
This incident is said to have given 
rise to the common saying among the 
Mundas : — 

Nag-bansi Raja, 

'Kompat Munda, 

D liarsing Ghasi. • 

The attacks on the land-system of the 
Mundas and on their rights to the villages 
that they had themselves established, 
appear to have commenced in the eighteenth 
century, and have been in active progress 
till the present day. 

Great as has been the success the Hindus 
have since achieved in impairing the 
original land-system of the Mundas, their 
attempts in making the Mundas converts 
to their own religious faith appears to have 
been attended with much less success. 
Buddhist monks, if they ever worked among 
them, have left no traces whatsoever of their 
activities in the Munda country.^*'^ It is only 
some Vaisnav preachers who appear to have 

7 It appears probable enough that during i1h‘ reign 
of the great Buddhist monarches Asoka Maurva and 
Kanighka, the Mundas of Jharkhand liad to arknovv^ 
ledge the su;jerainty of the paramount power. Aiul 
the great Hindu monarch Samudra (hipia in tbf* 
second quarter of the 4th century, app{*ars iu ha\u' 
actually carries his victorious arms ‘ through the laud 
of the Mundas in his Southern Expedition, 'Phc* 
autonomy of the Mundas do not however appivu in 
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once chosen the land of the Mundas as the 
field of their work, and seem to have met 
with a temporary success. 

From the seventeenth Canto of Sri Chait- 
anya Charitamrita we learn that the great 
Vaisnav reformer and devotee of Nuddea 
on his way from Nilachal to Mathura passed 
through Jharkhand and made conversions 
among its aboriginal population. Thus 
we read : — 

[ I ] 

ifW ^ iT f^T ^ ; 

^ f ^ f 

W f fe I 

Again : — 

f^?TT TR ^ I 

%: ^ f^sTT 

'i 4 

Subsequent Vaisnav preachers appeat^to 
have made earnest attempts to convert the 
Mundas. One of them was Binand Das by 
name whose memory is still preserved in 
songs he composed in the Mundarl language 
with a view to facilitate the' conversion of 
the Mundas. The elevated ideas expressed 
in the songs about ^a^and punya and about 
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and composition^'*' and the characteristic man- 
nerisms of Vaisnav poetsf in these songs, 
leave no doubt as to their Hindu origin. Such 
is the well-known song beginning “Bhatiora 
pitipiri honortanaking jurijuri’’|. The small 
number of Bhagats among the Chotanagpur 
Uraons and the Vaisnavs among the Mundas 
of Bundu and Tamar Parganas bear testi- 
mony to the partial success that attended 
the efforts of the Vaisnav preachers. And 
even among the unconverted, Vaisnavisni 
has left its mark on songs and religious, 
festivals. The Karma festival with its 
‘Lahusa’ songs can be clearly traced ^to 
Vaisnav influence. Unlike other festivals,, 
the Karma puja is not presided over by the 
Pahan, no fowl or other animal is sacrificed 
but only ghee and incense are used as in 
Hindu festivals. 

Some Karam songs sung by the Sonepur 
Mundas who have forgotten even the name 
of Vaisnavism, appear to have been com- 
posed at a time when the influence of Vaisnav 
teachings had died out but the memory re- 
mained. Thus in the following widely known 
Karam song we hear of the wide-spreading 

^ Such as the rhymes at the end and caesura in Uie 
middle. 

t Such as the characteristic line towards the concliu 
sion of each song — “Binandas Kajitanae/^ 'Thus saith 
Binand Das'. 

t Among other songs of Binand Das may Utt 
mentioned those beginning ‘‘Hohore Kuri banomna 
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Kadamba (naucleas) tree on the banks of the 
Jumna associated with the lilas of Srikrishna. 

Jamuna gara japa, Buru gidl Kadam Suba, 
Tiri riri rutu-saritana 
Mand sakam chora reca* 

Soben haiko nirtana, 

Karakom do duar-re dubakana 
Landatanae. 

[Translation.] 

By Jumna’s bank on sandy hill, 

There stands a Kadamb tree. 

How sweet the flute the air doth fill 
With notes of tiri riri, 

Lo ! fish of every size and shape 
There move so gay and free, 

And there the crab with mouth agape 
Doth sit and smile in glee. 

In genuine Munda villages, one is some- 
times surprised to hear theMunda youngmen 

* Mand sakam is the Mundari name of a fish 
which looks like a bamboo leaf (the hanspata fish of 
Bengal ) — Chora is the chang fish and rera is the 
magt^r fish so common in Bengal. 

Among the Mundas of the Panch Pargana one 
still hears distinctively Vaisnav songs about Krishna- 
Lila in which Bengali words are freely used. As an 
instance we may cite the following Karam song 
composed by Budhu Babu, the well-known Munda 
poet of Tamar Pragana. 

Ogo ogo Duti, okotea Brajapati ? 

Mage mage bachhar murijan, 

Oro gating kae hijua. 

Amgodo thorkia. 

Nokore let^jirijan ? 

Nalita Brinda-duti, okotia Brajapati ? 
Nidasingi Kurambhitar aege urutan 
Dumburleka ji aenagin otang biurtan 

&c. 
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and women ending their sSongs with lusty 
shouts of ^^Radhe-Radhe'\ The Mundas as 
we have found by personal interrogation, 
have not the remotest idea as to what this 
exclamation means, all that they know 
being that it is the customary signal that 
the song is ended. But every Hindu knows 
what it means. 

In the Panch Parganas, a number of 
well-to-do Mundas, ambitious of rising in the 
social scale, have adopted the faith of their 
more civilised Hindu neighbours, by prefer- 
ence — the Vaisnav form of the religion. 
And it seems that if ever Hinduism once 
more earnestly seeks to bring the Mundas 
into its fold, the Vaisnav sect will have a 
greater chance of success than any other 
sect of Hinduism. Some of the compara- 
tively wdlder Mundas of the south may 
perhaps take kindly to the worship of Sakti^ 

Although the bulk of the Mundas have, 
hitherto rejected Hinduism, clear traces of 
Hindu influence are observable in many of 
their social ceremonies and religious 
festivals. Thus, the Stndur-dan or besmear- 
ing of vermilion on the foreheads of the 
bride and bridegroom by each other, the 
use of Sasang or turmeric in marriages, the 
fasts and ceremonial ablutions practised in 
Munda religious festivals, besides some 
other practices, are evidently borrowed from 
the Hindus. 

★ Among the Mundas of pargana Tamar, even the 
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Such in brief, is a rough and imperfect 
outline of the earlier history of the Mundas- 
of Chotanagpore. We have here presented 
nothing more than the dry skeleton of a 
subject abounding in living interest. We 
have included in our hurried survey, a 
period extending over many centuries. We 
started, in the first chapter, from a period 
when the Chotanagpore Plateau was covered 
over with primeval forests. We have seen* 
in the second chapter the Mundas, hounded 
down by successive bands of alien enemies, 
fly from country to country till at length, 
they penetrate the jungles of Jharkhand. In 
the third chapter, we have seen them clear 
jungles, establish villages of the patriarchal 
type, and for the first time break the virgin 
glebe. And we have seen how the Uraons, a 
few centuries later and under circumstances 
not unlike those that brought the Mundas 
to Chotanagpur followed the lead of their 
Munda precursors, entered the country from 
the north-west, settled among these Munda 
pioneers, adopted their village organisation 
and parha government, and at length gra- 
dually crowded the Mundas out further to 
the east. And we have seen how at length 
both Munda and Uraon, in utter ignor- 
ance of future consequences, placed 
a king over their own heads. The more 
docile Uraons, as we have seen, quiet- 

been adopted. After a marriage ceremony is over the 
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ly submitted, though not perhaps without 
an inward pang, to the evils that followed 
in the wake of kingship. 

But the most striking phenomenon in 
the History of Chotanagpore is the 
•unbending conservatism of the more 
strong-willed Mundas. We have seen in the 
present chapter how this remarkably tena- 
cious tribe in their anxiety to protect their 
■sacred birth-right, their ancient village- 
organisation and land-system— made a 
_gradual tour of the entire country from one 
•end of it to the other. And at every stage 
of their migrations, we have seen, how the 
Mundas left behind them indelible sign- 
posts of their former presence in the names 
•of places and in sepulchral and memorial 
•stones which exist to this day. Well 
may the Mundas adapt the words of the 
poet to their own case and exclaim with 
legitimate pride — 

. Tread where we may on Nagpur ground, 

From farthest west to wild Tamar ; 

Or north or south, but still is found, 

Some ancient ruin, rath or mound, 

To tell of things that were. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MODERN HISTORY OF MUNDAS 
AND OF THEIR COUNTRY 
[ 1765 — 1910 .] 

Sit down, old men, together, 

Old wives, in quiet spin, 

Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 
Is the brother of the Finn. 

—Whitiieys ^The Conquest of Finland^ 

' We now come clown the stream of our 
narrative to what may be called the 
Modern Period of the History of the 
Mundas. The commencement of this epoch 
may be taken to correspond roughly 
with the occupation of the country by the 
British. This period saw the introduction 
of the alien iiccadars or temporary lessees 
in several Mundari villages. 

The A-in-Akbari,! that excellent account 
of the institutes of the great F 3 mperor Akbar^ 
written by his able Prime Minister Alamy 
Sheikh Abul Fazl, tells us that in the time 
of Akbar Shah, Kokrah, as Chotanagpur 
was then called, formed part of the Subah 
of Behar. When in the year 1765, the grant 

* The name ‘ticcadar^ however subsequently came 
to be employed indiscriminately to the permanent or 
rather t\\& putraputradik jagirdars as well. 

f The Ain^i- Akbar forms the Third P.*art of Ahul 
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of the Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
was made to the East India Company by 
the Emperor Shah A lam, Chotanagpur, as 
part of the Subah of Behar, necessarily 
passed to the British. 

In the beginning, however, this obscure 
part of the Dewany does not appear to 
have attracted any particular notice. It 
was in the year 1772 that the first entry of 
the British into Chotanagpur seems to have 
taken place. In that year, a British Officer 
of the name of Captain Camac^ at the 
head of a troop of soldiers, appeared at 
Palamau to reinstate Gopal Rai, the local 
Rajah, who had been driven out from 
his dominions by the Thakoor. The Sat*- 
buru fort is still pointed out as the place 
where the Rajah Gopal Rai had an 
interview with this representative of the 
East India Company. The Raja acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal of the British Lion, 
paid a Namrana, received jK/n 7 /aif, promised 
to pay an annual tribute of three thousand 
rupees, and undertook to assist the 
Company against the Marhattas. 

An exchange of head-dress, it is said, 
sealed the compact. The year 1872 also 
witnessed the conversion of the then Ma haraja 
of Chotanagpur into a vassal of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

As we learn from the Minute prepared 
in April, 1832 by Mr. Thomason, who was 
thf^n Di^niitv S^creta rv to Govern men t. 
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in Palamau,^^^ Muchchun Singh, the Raja of 
Ramgarh, intrigued to prevent the success 
of the British to whom Durpnath Shahi of 
Gbotanagpur rendered essential service/' 
The Rajah of Ramgarh then used to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 27,000 to the British 
Government, and this amount included 
Rs. 4,000 levied by him from the Raja of 
Chotanagpur. “Captain Camac,” says the 
Minute of April, 1832, “represented to the 
Provincial Council at Patna the importance 
of securing in our interests the Raja of 
Chotanagpur, whose country would form 
an effectual barrier to the incursions of the 
Marhattas, thus covering Behar and 
Beerbhoom, and at the same time, giving 
us the command of the passes into the 
Deccan, through which, he stated, that Mr. 
Law had retreated after his defeat in 
Behar.” With this view, Captain Camac 
recommended that Rajah Durpnath Sahi 
should be allowed to pay his malgoozaree 
direct to Government, instead of through 
Muchchun Sing, the Rajah of Ramgarh, 
whose conduct he represented to have been 
most arbitrary and oppressive. 

“If this request were granted, the Rajah 
was ready to pay Rs. 12,000 in lieu of Rs. 
6,000, which had been before extracted 

^ Captain Camac was employed in reducing the 
Zammdars at Khurakdiha and the Junglebury District 
m 1769—70, and in ^1871 to Reinstate Rajah Goj^l 
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from him. On this occasion Durpnath Sahi 
himself addressed a letter to the Provincial 
Council at Patna, which commences thus : 

have been from old a Malgoozar (or renter) 
of the Government, and the Rajah Muchchun 
Sing, has long been a servant of me and my 
father.’ He proceeds to state that Muchchun 
Sing had acquired power by being employed 
for the Nizamut, and had usurped authority 
over him ; and he prays that he may be 
allowed to hold the country as formerly, and 
that he will be responsible for the rents, 

“The Patna Provincial Council acceded 
to the proposal of Captain Camac, and 
accepted Raja Durpnath Sing’s offer, making 
a settlement with him for three years at 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. On this occasion 
he received a Khilat from the Patna Coun- 
cil and a Perwannah from the Chief and 
Rajah Shital Roy. In 1772 the Rajah of 
Nagpur afforded our troops much assistance 
in the reduction of Ramgarh, but suffered 
himself much from the incursions of the 
Marhattas and the disturbances occasioned 
by Nanna Sam, a pretender to his Raj. 
The revenue appears to have been irre- 
gularly paid and balances to have accrued. 
The authority of the Rajah over the Jagir- 
dars in his country was very imperfect, the 
Subordinate Rajahs of Toree and of the 
five Pergunnahs, Tamar, &c., seldom paid 
him anything,” 

Thus Maharaja Durpnath Sahi, the then 
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obtained his first patta or sanad under 
which he was to pay to the Company six 
thousand rupees a year as Nazarana or 
tribute and another six thousand rupees as 
rent. This was subsequently raised to 
]Rs. 14,100 I5as, 3 pies at the Decennial 
Settlement, and later on to Rs. 15,041. The 
internal administration of his dominions was 
left entirely in the hands of the Maharaja, 
who thus became a tributary chief.'^*^ 

^ The Maharaja seems to have been repeatedly 
in arrears in paying his tribute. And on^ June 7, 
1785, di par wan a was issued to him by the Committee 
of Revenue Reprimanding him for his obstinacy^ and 
desiring that he will personally attend at the Kaichari 
of the Collector of Ramgarh and settle his V)alancesR 
Again, we find a parwana issued on, December 22, 
1785 threatening to dispossess him if he does not pay 
up his revenues regularly. In 1787, it is said, the 
Raja having been in arrears, troops were sent against 
him, and the Raja was reported to have fled to 
the Maharatta country. Vide Cal. Rev., July, 
1869, p. 115. On Nov. 12, 1792 we find the Board 
of Revenue recommending to the Governor- General 
that the Collector of Ramgarh be authorised to* 
suspend for the present the Government demands 
upon the Zemindar of Nagpur, Again on Aug". 13^ 
1793, the Collector of Ramgarh recommended to the 
Board of Revenue certain measures to be adopted for 
the recovery of balance due from the Raja of Nagpur* 
In 1795, again, we find the Maharaja applying for 
suspension of revenue owing to disturbances in Tamar 
pargana. And on May 30, 1797 the Collector of 
Ramgarh again reports about balances due by the 
Maharaja. In 1798, we find the Maharaja unsuccess- 
fully seeking remission of Revenue on the ground of 
H to .hv th^ 
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Eight years later, in 1780, however, a 
District under the name of the ‘Ranigarh 
H ill Tract’ was established with its head- 
q[uarters alternately at Sherghatti (now irr 
the Gya District) and Chatra (now in the 
Hazaribagh District). The first officer 
placed in charge of this new District was 
one Mr. Chapman, and he combined in 
himself the functions of a Judge, a Magistrate 
a,nd a Collector of Revenue. A force of 
native infantry called the Ramgarh Batta- 
lion under a l^-uropean Commander was 
a. Iso stationed at Hazaribagh. The newly 
formed district comprised the present 
districts of Hazaribagh, Palamau, and parts 
of the present districts of Gya, Manbhum 
a.nd Monghyr, while Chotanagpur proper 
uinder its own tributary chief owned a 
vague allegiance to the East India Company 
and formed but a nominal part of this huge 
district. In the year 17B1, we find Mr. 
Grant, the then chief Sheristadar of the new 

him in arrears, and the Board directed the Colh^rtor ot 
iKanigarh m)t to levy any interest on arrears due by 
the Maharaja. In I800, the Raja sought rcfnissions oit 

ground of incursions of the Raja of Sirguja on his 
Estate, and in, 1801, a rcini.ssion of Rs. vwis 

panted on that ground. On July 21, 1801, \vo find 

Secretary to the Government, dir(*(*ting (hi* 
Eoard that no coercive measures slvould he used to 
recover balances from the Raja of Hagt>ur, wiilumt 
a. reference to Government. ' The letters of tlte (‘olleet. 
or of Behar to the Board of Revenue, dated the* 271ft 
May, 1803 and the 8th January, 1805, speak of fnrtlier 
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district, describing the dominions of the 
Rajah of Chotanagpur as “an elevated 
region which forms part of Subah Behar, 
containing nearly 18,000 • square miles, 
though proportionally (to Behar and Tirhut) 
of very inconsiderable value. This highland 
district, including the modern subdivisions 
of Pal'imau, Ramghur, and Chutia Nagpur, 
bounded on the west by the Subah of 
Allahabad, on the south Orissa, and on the 
east Bengal, hath since the age of Ptolemy 
been geographically termed the Three 
Bellads and Cantons, in Arabic."’ 

In the beginning, the Bengal Regulations 
were in force in this unwieldy district, 
without any consideration for the widely 
different conditions of these parts from that 
•of Bengal. Appeals from the decisions of 
the District Officer who combined in himself 
the offices of Judge, Magistrate and Collec- 
tor, lay direct to the Governor-General. 
In the year 1800, the Collectorship of Ram- 
garh was abolished, and the Board of 
Revenue, by their letter of the 15th April 
1800, to the Collector of Behar, informed 
him that the Ramgarh Collectorship was 
annexed to his District. A Magistrate and 
Judge remained at Ramgarh. Not long 
afterwards, we find the Collector of Behar 
visiting Ramgarh and stating in his letter 
of the 22nd July, 1800, to the Board of 
Revenue that he sees no grounds for exempt- 
ing Nagpur (Chotanagpur) from the opera- 
■tinns nf th#=» ordinsirv oronoseS 
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measures for the realization of excise-tax 
there and the issuing of licenses. Stamp 
papers were introduced in that year inta 
Nagpur (Chota Nagpur). With foreigners- 
from Bengal and Behar unacquainted 
with the customs, the land tenures^ 
and the languages of the people in 
all the subordinate Government posts,, 
and with alien landlords lording it over 
in the villages, the Mundas had indeed a 
very trying time of it. Signs of unrest 
among the aboriginal population all over 
Chotanagpur proper^ were abundantly in 
evidence. Now and again, serious riots- 
broke out which drew the attention of the 
authorities. In 1789, there was an insurrec- 
tion in 'famar which was not quelled until 
Lieutenant Cooper made an expedition 
against the insurgents and reduced them in 
the beginning of July. Again, on the 28th 
November 1794, we find the Collector of 
Kamgarh reporting to the Board of Revenue 
regarding ‘‘the refractory conduct of the 
people of Tamar,” and the Board, in reply,, 
directing him to “apply for a guard for the 
protection of the peace of that part 
of his District.” The disturbances in 
Tamar continued unabated till late in 

1795. 

In the year 1806, Raja Deo Nath Sahi 
died, and his son Raja Gobind Nath Sahi 
was recognised as Raja and Zamindar of 
Nagpur. by the Government. In. the year 
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dered to keep up police stations in his domi- 
nions and appoint I'hanadars and Chowki- 
dars/^ But this measure, as it was soon dis- 
covered, tended to aggravate the discontent 
rather than allay it, 'fhere was a rising of the 
Mundas and Uraons in the year 18 ii. And^ 
about the year 1817, the country of the 
Mundas and Uraons had to be brought under 
the direct administration of the East India 
Company as part of the Ramgarh District, 
and the Maharaja of Chotanagpur had to be 
deprived of his position as a Tributary Chief. 

The grievances of the Mundas and 
Uraons were not, however, directly concerned 
with the Maharaja. The financial embar- 
rassments in which Raja Jugernath Sabi Deo, 
a youth of about nineteen years who succeed- 
ed his father Raja Govind Nath in July, 
1822, on the Chotanagpur guddty before long 
involved himself led to the creation of anew 
class of Diaus or alien landlords styled 
Thikadars, These were mostly Mahomedan 
traders of valuable clothes and other articles 
who stuffed the young Maharaja full with 
their merchandise, but could not ultimately 
be paid in cash. And so villages had to be 
granted to them on thika or temporary 
lease. It was against the new class of 
Thiccadars or Jagirdars who, armed 
with a grant of the Raja’s or his khor~ 
poshdars' rights in the villages, wanted 
to encroach upon the immemorial rights 

* See Regulation XX of 1793 and Reig. XVIII 
of iBo^. 
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of the villagers which the Maharaja had 
never dreamt of questioning, that the 
aborigines were mightily incensed. Some of 
the khorposhdars and Jagirdars of the 
Maharaja, too, appear to have followed the 
example of the new Thikadars. As Mr. 
Bradley-Birt writes, — “Everywhere the 
Zamindars had been giving grants of lands 
to the new-comers, Hindus, Sikhs and 
Mussulmans, who were fast ousting the 
original holders of the soil. The new 
landholders, ignorant and unmindful of local 
traditions, had inflicted great oppression 
on the rayats.” 

A Report to the Governor-General’s Agent 
by his Principal Assistant at Kishanpur — 
Dr. Davidson, dated the 29th August, 1839, 
gives the following account of the rise of 
the various classes of middlemen under 
the Maharaja of Chotanagpur 

“The great mass of the population of 
Nagpur, known by Europeans under the 
name of Coles, consists of Mundas, Khareas 
and Uraons The uniform tradition states, 
that the Mundas originally cleared the 
country and brought it into cultivation. 
There was no Rajah of the whole country 
which was divided into purhas (or patches) 
from 15 to 20 villages each under a Rajah. 
It is impossible now to say what these 
Rajahs received from their subjects, most 
probably only assistance in war and mlami 
at festivals. Finding, I suppose, that this 
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of SO many Rajahs did not answer, the 
Mundas elected the ancestor of the 
present Palkote family to be Rajah of the 
whole country, since which 62 Rajahs of 
that family are stated to have sat on the 
Guddi with a few adoptions in the same 
family. The Rajah's family and friends 
pretend they were Rajputs at the time 
of the election, but there can be no doubt 
that their ancestor was a Munda, and 
the family prospering, they managed by 
force to get married into the Rajput families 
of Pachete and Singbhum, and eventually 
into others, and now pass for as good 
Rajputs as any in India. 

‘‘The remains of the former system of 
Cole Rajahs are still visible in Pergannah 
Khookra and other parts of Nagpur. They 
have still their purhas and nominal Rajahs, 
who are always men of influence and in 
their festivals the members of the purha 
assemble to hunt, amuse themselves and 
decide disputes, &c., on which occasions 
the Rajahs' authority is still recognised. 

“Each purha, in general, has its distin- 
guishing flag or ensign, any attempt to 
make use of which by the Coles of another 
purha, at their festivals, immediately leads 
to serious quarrels. 

“The custom in those remote days was, 
that whoever cleared the land became the 
owner ,of the same, free of rent, only in 

^ 1 I 1 r 1 *11 ^ 
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such services as the Qommon good re- 

# 

“To enable the Palkote Rajahs® to 
the peace and carry on the wars in which 
they were constantly involved, a certain 
rent from each village']' came graduauy to- 
he paid, but the right of property of the 
head Mundas of the villages^ appears tO' 
have been long recognized. 

“On the Palkote family becoming 
Hindoos and regularly marrying into the 
neighbouring fiindoo families, it became 
a great object with them to induce other 
Hmdoos to settle in Nagpur. The only 
mode of doing so,’ in their power was, to 
grant villages, by which means, all the 
Suds or foreign proprietors in Nagpur have 
been established. Idurraicks, Rajputs 
Brahmins, Rowteeas &c., are all foreign- 
ers brought in by the Palkote family as 

♦ The seat of the Maharaja of Chotanagpur was 
then at Palkote. 

+ This is obvioiusly an inaccurate statement. 1 he 
Maharaja did not originally receive a rent from the 
headman or Munda of each village, but froin each. 
Manki or head of a patti or group or villages consulerfu 
asa unit. Even to this day, in such Ma^ki-/>^t//^^ 
as still survive, it is only the Manki or ^ai(^!-h<;a<l who 
is[ liable , to pay a quit-rent for 'the entire patti to the 

Maharaja'. 

‘ t This again is an inaccuracy. Neither the Miimla 
ribr the Manki had any ‘right . of property’ in the 
villages;* 'puck proprietary right belonged to the 
vjiilage community collectively and; not to ;iny .one 
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a sort of military force to enable them to 
support themselves against the neighbouring 
Rajahs, and also to control the Coles. The 
Suds being more civilized than the Kols 
were not long in obtaining the mastery and 
have kept it. And now in all the more open 
parts of Nagpur, there is hardly such a 
thing to be met with • as a Cole proprietor 
of a village. In the southern parts of it 
they have been more fortunate; and the 
Mankees and Mundas of Sonpur exhibit 
to this day much the same state of society 
as formerly prevailed all over Nagpur, 
only the Mankees and Mundas pay their 
rent, than was ever paid by the Cole 
proprietors in Pergannah Khookra in for- 
mer times. 

■ “I say nothing of the Mankees and 
Mundas of Tamar and the five Pergannahs 
as those countries did not form any part of 
the Nagpur family’s possessions till modern 
times. 

“In all the various changes of rulers in 
India no Government seems to have in- 
terfered in the internal management of 
Nagpur until our own times. The para- 
mount power appears to have been always 
contented with getting a moderate rent for 
this country, and when that was not paid, 
a force was sent to collect as much as it 
could, but no attempt ever appears to have 
been made to interfere with the police or 
administration of justice, which was left 

tn horiRemiPTine 
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-was that only those of the original he-ads of 
villages, who were strong enough to inspire 
fear such as those in Sonpur &c., were 
able to keep their villages, the others were 
-entirely dispossessed and replaced by Suds^ 
ar their villages resumed by the Rajah 
■himself long before our time. 

‘‘The persons to whom lands have been 
granted in Nagpur by the Rajahs may be 
•divided into three classes: — 

“I. The younger brothers of the different 
Rajahs and their descendants. On a Rajah 
succeeding to the estate, his younger 
brothers always received a grant of lands 
subject to a small rent. 

‘TI. Burraicks, Rajputs, Rowteeas &C.5 
who hold Jagirs granted originally on 
payment of a fixed rent for the performance 
•of military services. The latter are now 
little required, and they pay in general a 
'Somewhat higher rent than they did at the 
time of the introduction of the authority 
•of our Government. 

“III. Brahmins and individuals of other 
oastes who have come from below the 
ghats and got grants of lands, generally 
by purchase, at fixed rents from the different 
Rajahs, sometimes also rent-free, — and also 
-grants of rent-free lands for religious 
purposes, in the mode usually given by 
Hindoos. 

“Almost the whole of the lands above- 
with thft evreotion of those for 
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religious uses a.re held on what is callecf 
in Nagpur, putraputradik tenures, i.e., the 
grantee and his direct male descendantSr 
are entitled to hold the lands on payment 
of the rent stipulated as long as there are 
any direct male descendants, on failure of 
which the Rajah is entitled to resume the 
estate.” 

To this classification, however, a fourth 
class has to be added— tenures held 
by some ‘Dependent Rajahs’ whose tenures^ 
’v^ere not originally created by the Chota- 
nagpur Raja. Of these Mr. Cuthbertson 
in- his Report of 1841, writes 

“Six subordinate Patganas were incorporated 
with Chotanagpur, ^25., Tamar, Bundu, Rahe, 
Baranda, -Silli, and Barwte. . How . or when , these 
Purganas became dependent on the_ Rajah of 
Chotanagpur, I cannot ascertain, but it would 
appear that for a long time the dependence 
was little more than nominal. It^ was not until 
the country came into the British possession 
that these Rajas „ were permanently and actually 
incorporated with Chotanagpur. The revenue 
which these Rajas pay at present to the Raja 
of Nagpur was fixed by Major Crawford in 1840 
Sambat and is -as follows The Raja of Tamar 
possesses about 185 villages SLnd pa^ys a.s malgumrt 
26,660 rupees, Raja of Rahe 83 villages, pays i» 5 ^^ 
rupees. Raja of Bundu 88 villages, pays 705 rupees, 
Raja of Silli 87 villages, pays revenue 647 rupees, 
Raja of Baranda 255 villages, pays -1,462 rupees, 
Thakur of Barwe 29 vill^es, pays 846 rupees. \ 
“The Raja of Chptana^ur has-^nq right m these 
Purganas saving the revenue payable to hini, and 
thus these Rajas may be considered in the light bf 
Talukdars. The Rajas, however, still acknowledge 
the'Raia- of *■ ' ChotanaCTur as their feudal chiefs. 
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d on the death of a Raja, his successor waits on 
tlie Raja of Nagpur, pays homage and presents a 
-co'ns id erable Nazzeranay generally 1,000 rupees, and 
i^oceives the title from him. 

‘'Th e same feudal rights and customs prevalent in 
‘Chotanagpur proper are exercised b}/ these Rajas/* 

Xhe position of these ‘Dependent I'iajahs^ 
.a-xid, ‘their relation to their chiefs appears to 
<3-i;ave since undergone a considerable change, 
-SLS the following extract from Mr, Webster’s 
vv'ell-known Report of the 8th April, 1875, 
‘sHows. After quoting a few passages from 
.£L letter of Mr. Nathaniel Smith to the 
Secretary to the , Government, Mr. Webster 
<33.73 : — 

''It may be gathered from this extract tliat the 
tenures of these dependent Rajahs were not creations 
of the Maharajah of Chotanagpur, but that they 
rha.d been gained by conquest. 

"Tamar, indeed, wasat one lime subject to Orissa, 
-and it seems probable that it was brotiglu under 
subjection when the Chotanagpur chief accompanied 
'tba Mahomedans in their invasion of Orissa. Bmulu 
--a,nd Rahe were not finally reduced and rnadt* tenants 
of Chotanagpur under regular covenants till 
when Major Farmer compelled their rulers to giv<‘ 
."Kahuliyats. Silli, as far as 1 cati learn, was fttlly 
under the power of the Chotanagpim estate* s(»rne 
time before the country was ceded tons, as I find 
'in some old papers that rent was assesse<l on <*aeli 
village in that Pur^fanah. 

"Barwe was originally subject to Sirguja and was 
^ot finally brought uncler the power of* Chotanag- 
pur till A. D. 1799. The traditional origin of the 
Barwe family is as follows:— A Benares Biahttdn 
• came to see the Raja of Sirguja in his Kutcherrv. just 
doefore he entered, it so happened that the* Rajah 
had gone out, but his was stlting 
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was dressed in the Raja’s castoff clothes, and the- 
Brahmin seeing him, mistook him for the Raja, and 
addressed him as Maharajah-Sahib. When he 
diiscovered his error, he begged the real Raja- not 
to let him fall under the imputation of having told a lie, 
and to make his words come true. So the Sirguja 
potentate in order to save the honour of the holy- 
man, made his servant a Raja, and settled him in 
Barwe. His descendants (Quarrelled with their old 
pa'tron and went over to Chotanagpur. ^ The 
present holders are not the legitimate descendants of 
the original Jagirdars. 

, '‘All these estates are held under what are called. 
Bhandc)wapottahs, and on the failure of heirs-male 
of the original holder, they fall into the Chotanag- 
pur Estate. Tori and Rahe have already so fallen 
in. It is generally held that all under- terifancies 
created by the holders determinate with that of the- 
grantee 

“The present possessors of Bundti and Tamar are* 
not legitimate descendants of the men who were in 
possession at the time of the Permanent Settlement,, 
so that now these tenures may be considered as* 
creations of Chotanagpur.” 

The correctness of the opinion expressed' 
in this last sentence is how-ever ppen to- 
question. 

. As to the general character of the- 
Jagirdars of those days, Mr. S. T. Cuthbert 
then Collector of Zilla Rafngarh^ 
submitted in the year- 1826 a re^ort'^- to 
Government in which he observed,- — 

• “The Jagirdars (with few exceptions) have always^ 
been Gonsiciered a turbulent description of people.. . - 

..-.The half-deserted -villages, which one frequently 

Mr, Cuthbert’s Report was, published in the*' 
ymrnal df the Royal Asiatic Society of London r 
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meets with evince the; oppressive conduct of these 
people as land- holders”. ; 

1 The number of these jagirdars^^ amounted 
in 1856 to about six hundred, “who hold 
each from a portion of a village to 150 
villages” as we learn frorh a Memorandum 
b}’’ the Principal Assistant Captain Davies. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in the 
year 1820 the ferment of unrest that had 
been so long seething all over the country,, 
again burst forth . in open revolt. The 
leaders of this revolt were two Mundas 
named Rugdeo or Roodan (Rudu, according 
to Colonel Dalton) and Konta (Kantoo 
according to Colonel Dalton). The Mundas 
still preserve the memory of the admirable 
skill in archery that Rugdeo possessed. His 
arrows, it is said, were each two cubits and. 
a half in length, and ; he could ply these, 
arrows while leaping: backwards at a 
vehement stride. ' 

The immediate cause; of the insurrection 
was however rather curious. In the year 
1819, there was a great drought in the 
Pargana of Tamar, and the Mundas with 
their Universal belief- in witch-craft asserti- 
bled to discover who , the witch was that 
caused the calamity.: The ^arrow-shooting 
test’ pointed to one Treebhooban Manjhi 
as the miscreant. The Manijhi, however,. 

In ep.rlier reports and other papers’ the W®r(^ 
‘Jagirdar’ . and ‘Thik^afr’ "often indiscrimK, 

riately ' fhr^ the Subcirdihate teriure -holders under 



mhailed to- escape, but : one of tiisr sons 
vas murdered, and his- house and village 
kitnt. Onde the vial- of the Munda's pent- 
p)' wrath against: the Sads was tapped, it 
3urst out with destructive fury, .A crusade 
igainst the alien thiccadars and jagirdars was 
proclaimed. The insurrection spread from 
lown to village, and from village to hamlet, 
iind at length, military operations on ^ an 
.xtensive scale had to be undertaken to put 
lown the revolt. It took Major Rough- 
>edge with the Ramgarh Battalion several 
nonths to quell the insurrection and restore 
tranquillity. Roodan and Konta were at 
ength arrested and they ended their lives 
h prison. In the year 1823, the . Maharaja 
vas prohibited to collect sayer duties. 
ri.nd in the year .xSzd, the charge pf the 
j.rmai and Govindpur thanas were taken 
put of the hands of the Maharaja. 

But the seeming tranquillity that now 
msued was nothing more than a temporary 
nil. The horrors of the insurrection: 
pf 1820 were still green in the memory 
pf the authorities^ when towards the 
dose of the year 1831, another outbreak 
'astly more formidable in its magnitude, 
;pnvulsed the entire length and breadth 
f the councry. This was, in the words 
f -Colonel Dalton; but the ‘‘b%rst ing: 
f a fire that had long been smouldering”. 
Jot long before this a fresh cause of disdoh- , 
ent had arisen. As , the Bengar Govern- 
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tells US, -—'‘The oppressions of these meii (ix, 
the Jalgirdars), however, were borne with, but 
a far worse claas of men had obtained a 
footing in the country about the year 1822, 
when the late , Maharajah Jagarnath Sahi 
Deo, obtained his ancCsStral gaddi on the 
death of- his father in July of that yean 
These men were Mussalmans, Sikhs and 
some others, who came to the country as 
horse-dealers and shawl and brocade mer- 
chants, fetched enormous offers for their 
goods from the Nagvansi Chiefs, and 
obtained farms of villages instead of easily 
of which latter the Chiefs were always in 
want. The foreign farmers having but a 
temporary interest in the villages, squeezed 
as much as possible from the ryots in the 
shape of rents, abwabs and salamis. But 
this was not all. They proved their yoke 
to be galling indeed, and rendered the very 
name of thtkaddr in Chotanagpur infamous. 
The Pathans have taken our hoormai^ and 
the Sikhs our sisters. Our lives are of no 
value^ and being of one caste, let us stand 
fast to each other, and commence to plun- 
der, murder, and loot.’ This resolve cul- 
minated in the insurrection of 1832’’. 

The principal leaders of this revolt hailed 
from Porahat in the adjoining District of 
oingbhurh, and \vere named I'opa Suyu, 
Binrai, and Kate Sardar*^ Smji 

♦ Some Mundas also name Khanda Pator as one 
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Manki^ Doonda ■ Munda and others 0f 
Sonepur Pargana wi th hordes of follow- 
ers joined the insurgents. Between three 
to four thousand Mundas and Hos assem- 
bled at the Sadom Gootoo Pahar. Among 
other leaders may be mentioned Samad 
Manki, Rara Munda, Mathura Munda. and 
Ganga Manki. The immediate - cause of' 
the revolt in Sonepur was the grants 
made by the Maharaja’s brother . of a 
number of villages in Pargana Sonepur over 
the heads of the Mankis and the Mundas, 
to certain Mohamedans, Sikhs,, and Hinduk 
Twelve such villages, belonging to.. Sing 
Rai' Manki and Mohan Manki, proprietors 
of Siigaon and eleven other villages, had’ 
been granted to some Sikhs, and, as Colonel 
Dalton says, “not only was the Manki 
dispossessed but two of his sisters were 
seduced or ravished by those hated foreign- 
ers”.'^ Village Chalom and eleven other 
villages belonging to Byjonath Marikr 
were given to one Hossein Khan and the 
Manki was not only reduced to destitution 
but on a false pretext taken to the Daroga 
©f Gobindpur and sent in irons Xo^ 
Sherghatty.^ 

At a large gathering of the Mundas- 
convened at village Lankah in Pargana' 

^ In the recorded deposition of Byjonath Manki 
Before the then Magistrate of Sherghatty, in the 
presence of Mr. Commiss^ner Lambert, we read that 
the daughters of Sing Rai Manki were kept in concu- 
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Tamar, it was unanimously decided: that 
the injuries inflicted and the indlgnities- 
heaped up on the Mundas were past all 
bearing and that they had no alternative- 
but to “burn, plunder, murder and loot”' 
their oppressors. 

On the 20th December, 1831, a group of 
villages of the Sanrigaon Patti that had 
been farmed out to two Sikhs named Hari 
Sing and Dayal Sing, were robbed, burnt 
and devastated. On the 25th December,. 

1831, a number of villages leased out t.o 
Ka 1 e Khan and Sa i f u 1 1 a h Khan .wiere 
plundered and burnt, and a servant of the 
Thikadar was burnt alive. A plundering; 
incursion was made on the 2nd .January^, 

1832, into village Kamrang which had been 
farmed out to one Muhamed , Ali Naikv 
The next day another village, Ginglra. in 
Pargana Sonepur, which had been granted 
to. one Jafar Ali Khan was reduced to ashes 
and ten inmates of his house, including a 
Munda woman he had seduced, were burnt 
to death. The Porahat Mundas had a* 
special grievance of their own against this 
infamous Jafar Ali Khan. This Jafar Ali 
Turuk (as he is called by the Mundas), it is 
said, used to buy iron in large quantities 
from the Murhu Bazar for exportation. 
And the Munda women from Porahat side 
who came to sell most of this iron com- 
plained on their return home, to their 
leaders or ' sardars, that the Turuk used 
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indignantly throw into their baskets only 
two pice for each seer of iron taken, 
:^lthough the women would protest that the 
iron was worth considerably more. The 
spirit of insurrection spread like wild-fire 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The Uraons joined the Mundas and the Hos, 
in their attempts at destroying the Sads 
dr Hindus and the **Dikus^’ or foreign land- 
lords. ‘'In every Paragana”, says Colonel 
Dalton, “the villages in which Sads (Hindus) 
resided were destroyed and all Dikus 
^(foreigners) who fell into the hands of the 
insurgents were murdered. The Zemindars 
of Rahe, Bundu, Tamar, and Barwa, 
though neither Sads nor Dikus, narrowly 
•escaped with their lives, when those 
places were all sacked and destroyed”. 
When the Nazir of the Sherghatty Court 
came up and proclaimed that if the Kols 
would desist from their campaign of rapine 
and bloodshed they would get back all 
their lands, the insurgents indignantly 
replied that they would obey none but the 
Maharaja alone and would not leave a 
“single foreigner alive in Nagpur. And for 
a time the insurgents had all their own 
way. The Nazir’s indiscretion in arresting 
Byjonath Manki, one of the most influential 
men amongst the Mundas, and sending hith 
in chains to Head Quarters, appears to have 
aggravated the situation. * In an Official 
Renort from the then Acting Magistrate^ 
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read, “The insurgents are stated variously 
to amount to frorn r,ooo to 1,200 men, but 
they will in all probability have increased 
by the time your force will have reached 
them ; they are possessed of no arms, but 
bo>vs, and arrows and axes, in the use of 
which they are- exceedingly expert, and 
they further possess the advantage of 
fastnesses of the hills to which they retire, 
and to dislodge them is a task of great 
difficulty.’^ The apprehensions of Mr. 
Kean were soon realized and the number of 
insurgents went on swelling with a fearful 
rapidity. On the 14th of February, 1832, 
Captain Impey, who arrived with five 
companies of Sepoys, attacked the insur- 
gents at village Sillagaon and killed Bhagat 
Sing, one of the Munda leaders. Seven 
sons of Bhagat Sing and 150 followers of 
his are said to have been killed in the 
action. A number of Munda villages were 
burnt down by the troops. But the Larkas 
and the Mundas remained as undaunted as 
before. 

The Mundas triumphantly narrate how a 
captain who had come from Calcutta 
with British soldiers and encamped at 
village Selda in Pargana Sonepur proved a 
sorry match for the resourceful Igarka Hos. 
The Larkas, it is said, would remain in 
hiding in jungly recesses during the day 
and would come out at nightfall and shoot 
at the British soldiers from behind when the 
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after a day’s futile search. And in this 
yray, so the Muhdas will boastingly and with 
evident exaggeration tell you, all the British 
soldiers were killed one after another, till at 
length the Captain had to go back with the 
severed heads of his soldiers. The Mundas 
still commemorate in their songs the 
delusive victories of the Larkas in their 
struggles with the British troops. 

The following is an instance of such 
'Songs : — 


(Jadur) 

Telengako jamanjana 
Pithouria parganare, 
Larakako hundingjan 
Goa Balangare. 

Mare Hoko tupuingjan 
Jikilata pirire. 

Mare Hoko mapajan 

Ichahurang Dombaghatre. 


Telengako haratingjan. 

Jikilata pirire, 

Larakako darijan, 

Ichahurang Dombaghatre. 

(Translation). 

Within Pithouria bounds, 

The soldiers mustered strong. 

Balanga Goa saw 

The fighting Larkas throng. 

At Jikilata then 

The Larkas’ arrows flew. 

At Dbmbaghat Ich’ rung, 

Their foes the Hos shot through. 
Ah ! then, on Jik’lata field 
The soldiers vanquish d lay. 

Trh/nino^ 
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It was not till March 1832, nor without 
some loss of lives on the part of the British, 
that Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Wilkinson^*' with the collective help of all 
available forces, succeeded in bringing back 
order. Many are the stories that the 
Mundas still relate about Alkisun Saheb, 
the name by which they remember Captain 
Wilkinson. The Captain encamped at 
Tamar and there, it is said, cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the 
Mundas, and learnt their language. The 
chiefs of Tamar and Bundu — who, the 
Mundas maintain, were originally of 
Murida extraction, — the Mankis of Tarai, of 
Sargaonpatti, Gorapatti, Chalompatti and 
Kulipiripatti, were all summoned by the 
Captain and they as well as the Nagbansi 
Maharaja who went to the Captain’s camp 
to attend at the inquiry regarding the 
succession to the Tamar Estate on the death 
of Tikait Mani Nath Sahi, were all enjoined 
to keep out the Larka Hos from the Maha- 
raja’s dominions. The Rautias of Sundari, 
Khunti, Thorpa, Bamni and other places 
who attended Alkisun Saheb’s durbar were, 
it is said, honoured with the title of Baraiks 
and directed to help the Nagbansi Raja and 


Captain Wilkinson took charge at Hazaribagh 
from Mr. H. G. Mackenzie as officiating Political 
Agent of the South Western Frontier Agency. On 
the' 1st March, 1B39, he made over charge to Mr. J. 
Davidson, and himself went to Nagpur as officiating 
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the Kompat Mundas to keep out the Larkas 
from the realm. From Tamar, the Captain,, 
it is said, went to Selda and thence to 
Porahat where he managed to make friends 
with some of the Larka Sardars. Suyu and 
Khanda Pator became great friends of the 
British Government, and it was through the 
latter that Dasai Manki, one of the rebels 
of Kochangpir in Kolhan, was captured in 
1836. Of some of the more unyielding 
sardars, such as Katey and Binji Rai or 
Binrai, it is said, that while they were 
enjoying themselves at a dinner party 
a riurhber of British soldiers suddenly came 
up and arrested them and took them in 
chains to Calcutta. And thus the Larkas 
were finally subdued. The memory of the 
capture of the Sardars is preserved in the 
following short song one occasionally hears 
in the southern parts of the Ranchi 
District : — ^ 

Hohore Binji Rai saredar, 

Here berime kahdai. 

More hakimke hajure 
Here berime kandai. 

(Translation). 

Alas 1 for thee, O Binji Rai, 

Alas thou weepest in chains ! 

Alas 1 in presence of Hakim high, 

Alas ! thou weepest in chains. 

Thus ended this insurrection or rather 
‘Jacquerie’, as a writer in -the Calcutta 
Review iox July j 860^ ; calls it. As the 
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same writer remarks, ‘‘it scarcely deserves 
the name of an insurrection when a body 
of men, goaded by the apparent want of 
redress, rose not against Governmerit but 
against the Zemindars, seeking the wild 
justice of revenge.” That this was so is abun« 
dantly borne out by more than one author- 
itative contemporary account. Thus, we 
read in a Report, of the year 1832, by 
Major Sutherland, Private Secretary to 
the Vice President in Council, that the 
land-tax which had been increased 
three-fold in a few years was one ground 
of dissatisfaction, the insurgents insisting 
on an assessment of not more than eight 
annas on each plough. We are also told 
that seven taxes were’ extremely obnoxious, 
in consequence of which the insurgents, 
it is said, used to inflict seven cuts on 
such of their oppressors as they could lay 
their hands on, one cut for each tax, 
narnely, — or exchange-compensa- 
tion for changing copper into silver, — an 
excise-tax on spirits, a proposed taxon 
Opium which Government proposed to 
cultivate,— village “Salamis” — forced labour 
on the roads, fines for supposed or real 
crimes,— and postal taxes on villages 
(dak masohara). , * . 

Major Sutherland continues . 

'The hatred of the /Kols' seems to haiee been 
excitec| by the conduct of the Hindu and Mqhamedan 
inhabitants of their country, whom„ they call ‘Sud^ 
or foreigners, in a degree hardly "inferior to " that 
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The Mahomedans were mostly tlie farmers or 
Thikadars of the villages which had been resumed by 
■:he Raja or his chiefs, or which were mortgaged to 
others ; the original possessors rented land which was 
drmerly their own from these farmers, &c., and the 
•*Routeas and Kols’ bore that sort of hatred to him 
which the Irishman bears to the interloper who gets 
possession of his hut and crop. The Hindus were 
mostly traders and money-lenders. Long stories are 
told of the enormous profits made by the former and 
of the usurious interest levied by the latter (money- 
lender), with the impossibility of the simple Kol e\'er 
getting out of the clutches of either, backed as they 
were by our Police and Adalat. The vengeance which 
he sought and inflicted on all is but too apparent at 
such towns as "Choreah, Chutia, Burkagur and others 
of that description, where the foreigners principally 
resided. The sight most humiliating to our Govern- 
ment that I have ever witnessed, was such of the 
inhabitants of these places as had returned, standing 
with their children in the midst of this scene of 
desolation, with occasionally an old man or woman 
whose infirmities had prevented their accompanying 
the rest in their flight, and who, by the savages who 
had risen to desolate their houses and ravage their 
fields, had been tortured or burnt to the verge of 
death,-— all calling in one loud voice for redress of the 
grievances they had suffered, and in reproaches on 
our Government for having left them unprotected. 
They were told not in scorn, that their Raja should 
have protected them, and they replied significantly 
enough, we had a “Raja’', — (meaning, the ancient 
Munda Rajah).’’ 

Again, Mr. Blunt, who was at the time 
(1832) a Member of the Governor-GeneraFs 
Council, and had been previously (1805) 
located in the District, in his very able 
Minutes on the canses of the insurrection 
of 1832, said : — 
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originated in the dispossession of the Mankis and 
Mundas of Sonepnr, Tamar, Sillee, Bundu, and 
the adjacent Perganahs from their hereditary lands, 
cottiitenanced, if not instigated, by some influential 
person or persons in the District. To restore and 
permanently secure tranquillity, the same measures 
must, I think, be adopted for reinstating the here- 
•ditary proprietors who have been dispossessed from 
their lands in Chotanagpur.... 


“I am clearly of opinion that the system of Civil 
Administration, which may be well calculated to 
protect the rights, and to promote the happiness of 
the people in our Regulation Provinces, cannot %vitb 
like advantage or safety, be extended tothejung-le 
Estates; and that, for many years to come, the 
‘extension of our laws and of the jurisdiction of the 
.ordinary Courts of Justice into such tracts will he 
both premature and injurious, both to the peace of 
the countr}: and to the welfare of the people ; and I 
think a serious error was committed in intradncing 
our Regulations into Chotanagpur, or in attemptiiig 
to create a revenue from taxes to be levied from 
subjects so uncivilised and so poor. It is worthy of 
iremark that the insurrection which occured in 
Palamow in I'Siy-iS was produced by the illegal or 
‘fraadulent dispossession of the hereditary proprietors 
of some of the jagir lands in that Pergxinnah, 
‘Combined with other local causes. It now appears that 
in Pergunnahs Sonepur, Tamar, Silee, Baranda and 
Boondoo, in which quarter the insurrectio^^ in 
“Chotanagpur commenced, most of the hereditary 
proprietOTs, the Moondas and Mankis, have been dis- 
possessed of their ‘lands, w^hich have been transferred 
in farm to foreigners (theekadars and mahajuns) 
whose expulsion and dcstraction appears to have been 
a primary object ef the insurgents. It further appears 
that the most grievous oppression and exactions have 
long- been practised by the native officers of Grovem- 
ment, especially the Pdfce Darogas, which alone, 
amidst a people so poor, might well account for any 

, - .,1 X * T /Tv'^ 
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Mr. Blunt thus concluded his very interest- 
ng and instructive minutes : — 

“To secure the future peace of the disturbed' 
^ergunnahs, the first measure necessary appears to* 
ne to be the restoration of the Mankis and Mundas 
D their hereditary possessions ; and then subjecting 
ie police establishments to the most vigilant 
,ontrol.’^ 

An inquiry into the origin of the insur- 
'ection reveals the following facts : — 

Many Mankees of Sonepur for some years* 
nad been deprived of their hereditary estates* 
oy Hamath Sahai, the Kumar of Gobindpur who 
.lad farmed them to Thiccadars. Those Thiccadars 
lad rendered themselves obnoxious not only to* 
':he Mankees but to the tenantry. They would 
not permit the former to have even the fruits 
of the trees which themselves and their fore- 
fathers had planted, and having only a temporary 
interest in the land they naturally raised from it the- 
highest possible rents. Two of the Singbhum Sardars, 
Bindrai of Kutma and Soyu Munda of Gondulpur had’ 
been ill-treated by two of the Sonepur Thiccadars and 
a relative of one of them in the service of the Singbhum 
Rajah. These two sirdars, it would appear, having 
consulted with their brethern the Mankees of Sonepur 
called in the assistance of the Bandgaon Koles over 
whom Bindrai appears to have had great influence, 
and of those of Kochang, and were Tamar. They 
resolved to rid themselves of the obnoxious class of 
Thiccadars, and with this view commenced plunder- 
ing and burning their property and murdering them* 
and their dependants wherever they could meet them.. 
In the villages which were first attacked, the 
Koles were heard to say they would not leave a 
Thiccadar alive in Sonepur as they were enriching them- 
selves on the Koles’ lands while they themselves- 
were starving. They did not molest, or carry 
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^property of the Koles by whom they were generally 
joined. The news of this forbearance and of the 
cruelties practised towards the suds spread rapidly 
and induced the latter to desert their houses and their 
property with the exception of what they could carry 
away about their persons. The Raotia Zemindars, 
of Sonepur had recently had their rents raised 
and the Kooar had deprived some of them of their 
estates and of others had farmed, mortgaged or 
granted villiges in Mokuraree tenures. When they 
were called on to collect their followers to resist the 
Koles, not a man came forward and they were left 
■ unmolested by the Koles, which leaves but little doubt 
but that they were from the first aware of the course 
to be pursued, and latterly they actually joined the 
insurgents. The insurrection spread to the Palamow 
Tori and Rarngar parganas. 

The Koles throughout Nagpore had within 
the last few years had their rents increased by 
their Ilaquadars, Zemindars, and Thiccadars 35 per 
cent. They had to make roads through the Pargana 
without payment, as Begaris, The Mahajans who 
advanced money and grain managed within t\velve 
months to get from them 70 pe>' cent, and sometimes 
more. The Mundas disliked the tax upon liquor which 
was fixed at 4. annas per house, but more than 
that amount was actually levied besides a Rupee 
salami on almost every village and a Khasi or goat. 
There were several Mankees, Mundas, and other 
..Zemindars in the jungly tracts of Chota Nagpur who 
were little civilized, but whose estates had been 
in their families for generations. Several of these 
had been deprived of their Zemindaris by the Kooar 
■of Sonepur, and others of them had given villages on 
their estates to monied men to induce the latter to 
advance them cash. The insurgents, numbering 8,000, 
were finally dispersed on the 25th February 1833, 
.after their defeats at Bali Nagar, Chatna pass and 
Sunhatee. 

The quelling of this insurrection ushered 
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Duntry. The ordinary Regulations that 
ad hitherto been in force in the district w&m 
dthdrawn from it. And by anew legisla*” 
‘ve enactment, Regulation XFIF of 1833, the 
arts of the country known as Chotanagpur 
^roper, as well as Palamau,^ Kuruek- 
eha, Ramgarh, and Korunda, were separated 
-om’the old district of Ramgarh, and these 
ogether with the Jungle Mehalsl and the 
jependent tributary Mehals, were formed 
nto a ‘Non-Regulation’ Province and 
railed the Souths western Frontier Agency. 
3 y S. 3 of the New Regulation, the new 
Igency was withdrawn from the operation 
3 f the general Regulations. Up to this 
:ime the nearest Court was at Sherghatrti 
now in the Gaya District). Now, the 
District of Lohardaga was constituted “to 
lispense justice over 12,500 square miles 
rom^ one centre.” The system of Zemin^ 


^ In 1853; Palamau was made a subdivision of the 
^ohardaga District, the subdivisional head-qiuartcrs 
Deing fixed first at Kornda, and removed in 1859 to* 
^eshegunj, and in 1863 to Daltongunj. On the rst 
January, 1892, Palamau was constituted a separate 
District with Mr. W. R. Bright as its first Deputy 
Commissioner, 

t This included the present District of Manbhum 
and the parg^a of Dhalbhum. 

, By S.j. Rfeg. XVIH of 1805, parganas Pachet, 
Bagmundi, Baigankudar and the Twenty-three 
Parganas were transferred from Zilla Beerbhoom 
r»i 11.1 Zijl«, ]nna-le 
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dary Police was introduced. Police Thanm 
were established and began to be main- 
tained at the sadar stations at Govern- 
ment expense. Zamindari thanas were 
established at Palkote where the Maharaja 
had then his seat, and also in the Estate 
of the Thakur of Govindpur and of the 
Zemindars of Bundu, Tamar, Sili, Borway^ 
and Banta Hajam. 

The Maharaja, though originally bearing 
all police expenses, came to receive an 
addition of 4 per cent, on their quit rents 
from the subordinate Zemindars and, still 
later, both the Maharaja and his ilaquadars 
came to receive a police cess of from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 from each village from the immediate 
holders of the villages. And thus arose 
the abwab known as Police Pacha still 
realised from the ryots in some villages, 
although the necessity and justification for 
it no longer exists. 

Captain Wilkinson was appointed the 
first Agent to the Govern or-GeneraL 
By way of conciliating the Mundas and 
Mankis of the Panch Pergunnas and the 
Manki Pattis, he granted them confirmatory 
pattas, confirming their titles and fix- 
ing the rent for ever. Hazareeba^, 
Manbhum, and later on, Singbhum, 
formed subordinate d-istricts of the 
Agency, and were each administered by 
a Principal Assistant to the Agent to the 
Gr»v«>rpo»*-Generah Civil justice was ,ad" 
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udder Amin stationed at Golah. Later 
n, in the year 1842, the admlnls- 
-ative head-quarters of the District were 
-ansferred from Loharda^a to Kishanpur 
D called, as tradition states, after Captain 
'/ilkinson himself who was popularly 
amed A 1 Kishun Saheb. 

It was here that Captain Wilkinson, the 
rst Agent had, in 1834, fixed the head- 
uarters of the South Western Frontier 
genc}^. , Kishanpur then covered that part 
f the present town of Ranchi, on which 
Te old Jail buildings stood, and which is 
•ow occupied by the Executive Engineer’s 
ffice-building. In a letter, dated the 25th 
December, 1845, the Governor-General’s 
vgent thus describes the duties of his own 
ffice and that of the Deputy Com- 
missioner : — 

“The Agent and ComnriLssjoner has the superintend- 
ice of every department, is Superintendeiit of 
dice and performs all political and revenue duties, 
nd some Civil in the three Regulation Districts, 
Police cases, such as dismissal and fine, excepted). 
.11 the Civil cases, excepting those involving 
accession in large Zemindaries, and those between 
le Estates are with the Agent* Formerly appeals 
:om they decisions of Principal Sudder Ameens in 
Zivil suits were heard by the Principal Assistants, 
ow they are heard by the Deputy Commissioner.’'*** 

The Principal Assistant Agents came to be called 
Principal Assistant Commissioners from 1855. These 
^rincip^l Assistants were the District Officers, the same 
■S'fhe De{iu^ Commissioners of our days. The post of 

CAmmi«;<^innPr in w'^«;Tn tho.«^e 
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Old sicca rupees ceased to be legal tender 
from the ist of January, 1838. And, later 
on, the unstamped copper coin known as 
pucca pice was substituted by pice of 
Government mint coinage. These changes 
in the adminstration, though an improve- 

ourdays. The Aj^ent was the Divisional Commissioner. 
Captain J. C. Hannyngton appears to have been the 
first Deputy Commissioner of Chotanagpur and acted 
.as such from 1850 to 1856. He was succeeded as 
Deputy Commissioner by Captain W. H. Oakes 
(who became a Major in 1858) who acted as Deputy 
Commissioner of Chotanagpur up to the 30ih April, 
1861. By Government Notification, dated the 30th 
April, 1861, the Deputy Commissioner of Chotanagpur 
came to be styled the Judicial Commissioner, and the 
Principal Assistants became Deputy Commissioners of 
their respective Districts. Thus Major W. H. Oakes 
was the first Judicial Commissioner of Chotanagpur. 
The list of successive Judicial Commissioners is as 
follows : — 

Major W. H. Oakes, ... ... i860 — 1861. 

Major (afterwards Lt. Colonel) J. S. Davies, 1861 — 1877. 
;[Mr. T. 15. Ravenshaw (offg.), ... 1862 — 1S64. 

Lt. Col. W. Agnew (offg.), ... ... 1867. 

Mr. H. L. Oliphant (offg.), ... ... 1874 — 77.] 

Mr. H. L. OUphant, ... ... 1677 — 85. 

TMr. R. M. Towers (offg.), ... .. 1878 — 80. 

Mr. J. Whitmore (offg.), ... ... 1881. 

Mr. G. E. Porter (offg.), ... ... 1884—85.] 

Mr. G. E. Porter, 1-1-1886 to 13-9-1887. 

[Mr. F. W. R. Cowley Coffg.), 1-3-1886 to 12-12-1886. 
Mr. G. W. Place (offg.), 5-8-1887 ^0 24-8-1887. 
Mr. F. W. R. Cowley (offg.), 25-8-1887 to 13-9-1887.] 
Mr. F. W. R. Cowley, 14-9-1887 to 13-10-1897. 

[Lt.Col. E. G. Lillingston (offg.),8-7-i888to 7-9-1888. 

Lt. CoLE. G. Lillingston (offg.),i -12- rSSgto 30-1 1-1889. 
Mr. C. M. W. Brett, (offg. A 10-4-1891 to 1-9-1891. 

Tf Pnl T illin«rc;tnn fnffof,\' 2-n t8o 1 tO I3-0 -i8qI. 
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Tient on the system that preceded it,® do- 
lot, however appear to have done much 
:o ameliorate the condition of the abori- 
gines of the country. As one account says, - 
"From this time the fight between the two races, 
the Hindus and the aborigines in Chutia Nagpur 

Mr. R. H. Anderson, (offg.), 12-3-1895 to 14-5-1895.] 
Mr. F. B. Taylor, 14-10-1897 to 12-5-1902. 

[Mr. W. S. Lee (offg.), 17-9-189810 1-10-1898.. 
Mr. F. S. Hamilton (offg.), 18-3-1899 to 26-10-1899. 
Mr. S. N. Huda (offg.), 29-1-1901 to 28-2-1901. 
Mr. H. C. Streatfeild (offg.), 25-3-1901 to 16-5-1901. 
Mr. R. R. Pope (offg.), H-S'IQO* to 12-5-1902.]. 
Mr. R. R. Pope, 13-5 1902 to 10-11-1904. 

[Mr. W. Maude (offg.), 22-7-190210 2-10-1902. 
Mr. H. C. Carnduff (offg.), 11-4-190410 21-2-1905. 
Mr.W. H. H. Vincent (offg.), 22-2-1905 to 22-3-1906. 
Mr. E. E. Forrester (offg.), 25-3-1906 1030-11-1906.]; 
Mr. W. H. H. Vincent, 1-12-1906 to 13-3-1909. 
[Mr. A. W. Watson (offg.), 13-9-07 » 5-10-07.I 

[Mr. J. Reid (offg.), 29-7-1908 to 29-9-1908.] 

Mr. D. H. Kingsford, 25-3-1909 til' the present time. 
[Mr. J. D. Sifton (offg.), i-g-iQOQ to 12-10-1909.]' 
By the same Government Notification of April 30, 
1861, the then Principal As-sistant Commissioner of 
District Lohardaga (as of the other Districts of the 
Division), came to be called the Deputy Commissioner, 
The first Deputy Commissioner of District l.oharda^a 
was Captain J. $. Davies who had succeeded Captain 
G. N. Oakes as Principal Assi.stant Commissioner in 
1858. The list of .successive Deputy Commissioners' 
of \he Lohardaga District (which came to be called 

• Hitherto the officer in command of the Ramgarhi 
Battalion acted also as the Governor-General's Agent 
for the South Western Frontier Province. Thus 
Major E. Roughsedge. who 'was appointed in 1817, 
was succeeded in 1822 by Lieutenant Colonel W. 
R. Gilbert and he in his turn was succeeded by Major 
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took another form, that of calling in the aid of the 
Police and the Court of laws, an arena on which the- 
Hindus soon became the masters of the field; for 
the Police were chiefly men of Behar, the same 
Province the Zemindars had originally come from 
and in the Courts their owm language Hindi was 
spoken, besides their having more intellectual power 
and pecuniary means than the Kols. The latter 
almost accustomed already to the position of a down- 
trodden and half-enslaved race received a severe- 

the Ranchi District from the gth January, 1899) as 
follows : 

Captain J. S. Davies, 1861. 

[Lt. R. C. Money (offg.)> 1861.] 

Captain A. P. S. Moncrieff, 1861 — 62. 

TLt. R. C. Money (offg.), 1862 ; 

Cap. H. M. Boddam (offg.), 1862.] 
Captain R. C. Birch, 1862 — 1863. 

roffs’- in 1863; — Lt. R. C. Money, Lt. G. N. Oakes, 

L and Mr. J. F. K. Hewitt, 

offg. in 1864; — Mr. J. F. K Hewitt, and Mr. H. L. 
Oliphant, (also 1865)]. 

Mr, H. L. Oliphant, 1865 — 1877. 

[ofio -, — in 1868, Lt. E. G. Lillingston, and Cap. R. C.- 
Money ; 

— in 1869, Cap. R. C. Money, and Cap. E. G. 
Walcott ; 

— in 1870, Cap. E. G. Walcott, and Lt. E. G.- 
Lillingston ; 

—in 1873 — 75 , Cap. N. Lowis ; 

—in 1876, Cap. E, G. Walcott, Mr. R.. H. 

Renny, Cap. C. H. Garbett, and Mr. 
J.J. Livesay; 

—in 1877, Cap. E. G. Walcott, and Cap, C. H,. 
Garbett]. 

Mr. A, W. B. Power, 1 878—1 185. 

[offg. in x88i, Mr. R. M. Waller, 
in 1882-1883,, A. M. Mackie, 
in 1884, Lt. Col. W. L. Samuells, 
i® 1885. Lt. Col. Samuells, Mr. E. G. Lilingston]. 
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lock from the mighty grip of the English Militia and 
.y prostrate at the feet of their Zemindars and 
'hikadars.” 

As Colonel Dalton says : — 

"It often happened that the unfortunate Kol, who 
nth difficulty made his way to the far otT station, 
Dund the tables turned on him when he got there. 
* posse of witnesses in the pay of the opposite party 
/ere already on the spot, prepared to prove ‘that he 
•ad not only no rights to the land, but was a turbulent 
sbel besides.” 


oflg. Mr. G. W. Place, 

Ir. D. J. Macpherson, 
dr. R, H. Renny, 
dr. 'I'. W. Richardson, 
dr. T. W. Richardson 
-.t. Col. A. Evans Gordon, 
offg. : — Mr. C. H. Bom pas 
.^t. Col. A. Evans Gordon, 
Mr. C. Cuthbertson, 
dr. C. F. Manson, 

Mr. H. C. Streaffield, 

>%. Mr. H. T. Forrest, 
Mr. W. S. Coutts, 

Mr. W. S. Coutts, 

Mr. W, Maude, 
lO%’ : 


9-2-1887 to 22-2-1887. 
12-7-1889 to 2-9-1S89. 
2 7 - XO- 1 B89 to I - 1 2 - I B89. 

12-8-1891 to 15-11-1891. 
23-12-1 89 1 toaH- 1 2 - 1 89 1 . ] 
1 6-3- 1 892 to 25-3-1 896." 
, 8-4- 1 893 to 26-5- 1 893 ; 

27-5-1893 to 1 1- 4- 1 894. 
12-4-1894 to 18-6-1894. 
4-9-1894 to 1-11-1894,] 
26-3-1896 to 16-10-1901. 
11-8-1898 to 7-11-1898; 
25^11-1 900 to 1 - 1 - 1 90 1 ; 

25-3-1901] 


17-10-1901 to 15-3-1905 
Mr. W. S. Coutts, 7-1 -1902 to 14-2-02, 
3-5-02 to 10-6-02, 22-7-02 to 2-10-02 


Mr. E. Lister, 

Mr. A. W. Watson, 

Mr. E. Geake, 

Mr. T. S. Macpherson, 

Mr. R. G. Kilby, 

Mr. H. L. Stephenson, 
[offg. — Mr. S. C. Chatterji, 
Mr. P. S. Settle, 

Mr. A. W. Watson, 

Mr. E. H. Berth oud, 

Mr. A. W. Watson, 


7-6-03 to 7-10-03, 
25-4-04 to 9-5 
10-5-041016-9-04; 
16-3-05 to 29-4-05, 
30-4-05 to 21-12-05.] 
22-12-1905 to 11-10- (908. 
12-10-071022-10-07, 
23-10-08 to 19-1-08, 
14-3-07 to 24-3-07, 
25-3-07 to 5-5-07, 
6-5-07 to 1 1 -9-07 
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A writer in the Calcutta Review of July 
1869, thus graphically describes the situa- 
tion 

“When the oppressor wants a horse, the Kol must 
pay ; when he desires a palki, the Kols have to pa\%. 
and afterwards to bear him therein. They must pay 
for his musicians, for his milchcows, for his pan^ 
Does some one die in his house ? he taxes them ; is a 
child born ? again a tax ; is there a marriage or pooja ? 
a tax.'^ Is the Thikadar found guilty at Cutchary 
and sentenced to be punished? the Kol must pay 
the fine. Or does a death occur in the house of the- 
Kol? The poor man must pay a fine. Is a child born T 
Is a son or daughter married? the poor Kol is still 
taxed. And this plundering, punishing, robbing* 
system goes on till the Kols run away. 'I'hese unjust 
people not only take away everything in the house,, 
but even force the Kols to borrow, that they may 
obtain what they want, reminding one of Sidney 
Smith’s account of the poor man taxed from birth 
to his coffin. Again, whenever the Thikadar has 
to go to Cutchary or to the King, to a marriage, on 
a pilgrimage, however distant the place, the Kols* 
must accompany him and render service without 
payment.” 

It must have been for want of adequate 
information that this state of things was 
suffered to continue. And in 1854-1855, 
we find Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
as a Member of the Board of Revenue,, 
making an inspecting tour through Chota- 
nagpur. In the Report submitted by him 
to Government, Mr. Ricketts observes : — 

'‘Though there was no complaint preferred to me, 

* In the course of time many of these taxes came 
* to be permanent and hence the many curious items of 
inequitable cesses misnamed Rakumats that we n ow 
meet with in the Jamabandies of many villages. 
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ere seems reason to apprehend that the jpeople of 
e District, the Coles, suffer much injustice at the 
.nds of the foreign middlemen introduced by the 
ajah, their Zamindar. Dr. Davidson, who was a 
irson of much intelligence, and studied the condition 
the Province with much attention writing in 1839, 
ys:* — In point of fact, there was no regular Police 
• Administration of Justice till the present Agency 
as established in 1834, that they (the Kols) are 
squently imposed on by their land-holders is not 
r want of comprehension, but that they have been 
long completely left to their mercies, and so entirely 
^prived of any protection from them, that it is 
fficult for them to make up their minds to resist.' 
!ajor Hanyngton now tells me that: — ‘In Chotanag- 
.ir the Bhooi has lands which exist in every village, 
ave been exposed to the rapacity of the middlemen, 
iens who are hated by the people, and who, to 
otain these lands, spare no species of force or fraud, 
.gainst these our Courts do not afford any facile 
;medy, and the day may not be distant when the 
eople, goaded beyond endurance, may take the law 
to their own hands. To protect these under- 
inures is, therefore, not only as a duty important, 
ut it is also essential to the permanent tranquillity of 
ie country. For this end, it would be necessary to 
scertain what the tenures chiefly are, and how far 
ley should be recognised : this being done, and the 
2sult made known by authority, the Courts would 

0 the rest : the inquiries would demand some time 
nd care and caution but it is practicable, and in the 
nd would require any labour that might be bestowed 

1 it.’ — This evidence from a very intelligent officer, 
'ho has been many years in the Province, appears to 
le to be deserving of much attention. I have shown 
1 another place, that alien Omlahs monopolize the 
ublic offices ; that though Dr. Davidson declares 
lat ‘the Kols are an intelligent people, as much, if 
ot more so, than the labouring class of any part of 
ndia which 1 have visited,' they have been with very 
2w exceptions, regarded by the authorities as unfit 
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■armerS; alien Omlah, and alien Subordinates in all 
departments over them, doubtless the Kols must have 
much to endure".'* 

In proposing a Pergannah-wari Invest- 
igation and Record of Rights for the 
protection of the Kols, Mr. Ricketts 
observes : — 

"Immediate settlement under Regulation VII of 
(1822, the Zamindars remaining in possession, might 
be of some avail, but it cannot be concealed that it 
must be a hopeless contest between a middle-man of 
.any degree and a Zamindar in charge of the Police. 
However carefully his rights may have been ascertain- 
ed and recorded, if the Zamindar Darogah is resolved 
he shall go, he must go ; his ruin may be effected in 
a hundred ways, and if he resist, will be effected, 
though the officer in charge of the District be his 
Tfriend." 

As a Result of the Report of Mr. Ricketts 
■a further change in the form of Administra- 
tion was introduced in the year 1854. By 
Act XX of that year, the Agency was 
abolished and Chotanagpur passed under 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal as 
a ‘'Non-Regulation Province.” And ever 
since then the country has been administered 
■ 3 'S a Division of Bengal under a Com- 
missioner, j" 

« Pf* Selections from the Record.s of the Beitifal 
■Gtovemment, no. XX. 

t The term "Non -Regulation” should not however 
be undenstood to mean that the ordinary laws at'(; 
not in force in the country which was now for tin* 
■hrst tune designated the "Chutianagpur Division”. 
Except in the Kolhan pargana in the District of 
imgbhum, most ^f the General Legislative enactments 
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The first Commissioner was Mr. W. T 
Allen appointed as such on the 25th April 
1854, and his successors have been*'*^ : — 

Colonel E. T. Dalton, 1857 — 1875 

,, \\\ L. Robinson, 1875 — 1877 

,, V. T. Taylor, 1877 — 1878 

Nagpur Division, but there have in addition to these 
been enacted some special laws for the protection of 
particular classes or for particular purposes. Thus, 
there is a special enactment for the relations 
between land -lord and tenant, and one for the 

protection of encumbered Zemindars, There is- 
also a special law for the rural police. Another 
important difference between the ^Regulation’’ 
and the 'Non -Regulation’ districts is the difference 
in the designation of the District Officer. Whereas 
the District Officer in an ordinary (or ‘Regula- 
tion’) district is called the ‘Magistrate and Collector’’ 
the District officer of a Non- Regulation district is 
styled the Deputy Commissioner. And the Deputy 
Commissioner is vested with some powers which the 
district officers in the Regulation districts dojnot possess. 
The Commissioner of this Division has besides his 
ordinar)' duties (as in other Divisions), the superin- 
tendence and Judicial and Executive control over the 
Tributary States (the ‘Political States’) in the 
Division, 

* The Agents to the Governor General were : — 
Major E. Roughsedge, 1818 — i82r 

W.R. Gilbert, 1822 — 1827 

W. G. Mackenzie, 1828 — 1829 

Captain (afterwards Major) T. Wilkinson, 1830-1839 
[Mr. John Davidson was in charge from the 2nd 
March to the 4th April, 1839] 
Major J. R. Ouseley, 1839-1849 

Captain J. Hannyngton, 23rd April to i6th August 

1849* 

Mr. J. H, Crawford, 1840 — 

Mr. W. J. Allen ^ 185^18^ 

when he was appointed the first Commissioner. 
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,, A. C. Mangles, 187^ 

„ J. F. K. Hewitt, 1878 — 1882 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Kdgar (offg.) 

(25th April to 5th November). 1882 

Mr. J. "F. K. Hewitt, 1882 — 1885 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. Stevens 1885 — 1889 

Mr. J. A. Hopkins, offg. 5th July to 6th Oct. 1888 
Mr. W. H. Grim ley ‘ 1889 — 1896 

Col. E. G. Lilingstone, Offg., r2th August 

to loth November, 1891 
Mr. H. A. Wace, Offg., 30th May 

to 25th October, 1892 

Lt. Col. A, E. Gordon, Offg., 4th September 

to 1st November, 1804 

Mr. C. R. Manndin, (off’g.) 

2nd August to 8th December, 1896. 
Mr. G. Toynbee, (offg.) 2nd April to tst August, 1896. 
Mr. A. Forbes [8g6--i()02 

Mr. J. G. Ritchie, Offg., 27th July to 

25th October, iBqc) 

Mr. W. C. Macpherson, (offg.) i6th April 

Mr. W. Maude, 0 %., in 1002, in’iS 

Mr. P. C. I-yon, 0 %., March to AprU, ' ' [<,04 

Mr. C. A. Radice, (Offg-.) 

. ^<^tober and November, 1905, 
Mr. K A. Slacke ^ 1902—1905 

- Mr. E. A- Gait, C. I. K,, U}o%^-i()oy 

Mr. F. W. Duke, March to April, 1007 

Mr. I,. P. Shirres 

Mr. H.J. Mc.lntosh 011 

Mr. W. B. Thomson, offg., 15th April 

to 13 May. looci. 

Mr. E. Geake (offg.) April to October, i/pi 

All the time that the various forms 
of administration described above 
were being successively tried in the 
land of the Mundas and Uraons, the 
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sngaged in reducing these original “holders 
of villages to holders of the plough.” 
Mr. Ricketts, in his Report (para. 47) 
tells us that he was informed by the 
local officers “that the class of Indigenous 
village Zamindars is gradually, or rather 
quickly, disappearing in that character, 
though still existing as discontented ryots 
brooding over their wrongs.” But, 
if for a while, the Mundas and the Uraons 
lay stunned and stupefied by the constant 
blows inflicted on their ancient rights, 
they were not long in gathering new 
strength to offer fresh ressistance to 
the aggressions of their alien landlords. 
This fresh accession of strength was 
imparted by a strong ally which now 
came to them as a God-send. This new 
ally was the religion of the Cross. With 
the Christian Missionary came the Christian 
Schoolmaster. And with the dawn of 
education came a vivid realisation of their 
present position as well as of their lawful 
rights and privileges. “With Christianity”, 
as Captain Davies, the then Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, wrote in 1859, — 

"With Christianity ha.s naturally come an apprecia- 
tion of their rights as original clearers of the soil which 
rights in many instances they have asserted and 
established ; — ^this, independent of other causes which 
induce the higher castes of natives to view with 
displeasure the spread of Christianity, caused great 
alarm amongst the land-holders and farmers, who 
were not slow to use against these converts every means 
of persecution they could safely venture on, but with 
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Though conversions of the Mundas and 
Jraons into Christianity, when once com- 
nenced, went on multiplying with wonderful 
'apldity, — it rook some time before any 
:onverts could be made. The four pioneer 
Missionaries, Pastors E. Schatz, F. Batsch, 
A. Brandt and H. Janke, who arrived at 




The meTJorial pillar and cross marking the spot where 
the first missionaries pitched there tents in 1845. 


Ranchi in November, 1845, preached and 
.prayed, amongst the Uraons and Mundas 
for about five years before they could bring 
any one into the fold of Christ. 'Fhese 
first German Missionaries were attracted to 
Ranchi by the docility and light-heartedness 
of a few Kol coolies they came across in the 

<> >■> , ."in,, . 
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vhich they pitched their first tents in 
:lanchi now forms part of the Lutheran 
Vlisslon grounds and is marked by a memo- 
dal cross inscribed with the names of the 
our pioneer Missionaries. 

Although Mission Stations were establish- 
ed at Ranchi (1845), at Domba-9 miles, 
south-west of Ranchi (1846), at Lohardaga 
— -48 miles west of Ranchi (1848) and at 
Govindpur— 30 miles south-west of Ranchi 
(Domba having been abandoned in 1850), 
it was not till the 9th of June, 1850, that 
the only four Uraons named Kasu, Bandhu,. 
Gurha and Nawin Porin, received baptism. 
These were the first converts made in 
Chotanagpur, by the German Evangelical 
Mission sent out to India by Pastor John 
Evangelist Gossner of Berlin. It was* 
several months later, on the 26th of October, 
1851, that Sadho Munda, a bhuinhar of 
village Bandhea and Mangta Munda of 
village Balalong were baptized by the Rey. 
Mr. Schatz. These were the first Munda 
converts to Christianity. It was on the 
i8th of November, 1851, that the founda- 
tion-stone of the picturesque Gothic 
Building popularly known as the Germsin 
Church, on the Ranchi Chaibassa Road,, 
was laid. This Church, consecrated at 
Christmas, 1855, and called the Christ 
Church, is the first Christian Church built 
in Chotanagpur. By this time, the congre- 
gation swelled to about eight hundred 



Christchurch (German Mission Church), Kainiii; 
constructed by the first Missionaries wiih tlieir own 
hands. 

The hole towards the top of the tower shows a half*- 
embedded cannon-ball still existing which was 
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members. I be Report of April, 1857^. 
shows an enormous increase of converts 
which then amounted to 900 baptized mem- 
bers and 2000 inquirers. And this, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of the Ja^irdars 
and Thikadars. ‘‘The Kols,” as we learn 
from a Report of the German Kvangelical 
Mission of Chotanagpur, — 

“The Kols were a thorn in their the Jag'b'dars’^ 
and Thikadars’) eyes. In 1855, ^ Hindu Thikadar 
with a large crowd of armed men had made a sudden 
attack upon the Missionary Hertzog and beaten him 
so dreadfully that he fell down unconscious and was 
dying. Though the I'hakur was fined and threatened 
to be executed if he would repeat such an act of 
cruelty, on the whole, things did not change. The 
Hindu Zamindars and Thikadars had the crops of 
the Christians cut, their cattle taken away, set fire 
to their houses and properties, and instigated false 
law suits against them. Once it occurred that in 
more than thirty \ illages, the Christians were assault- 
ed at one and the same time, oppressed and abused 
in various wa\’s : conferences were held by' the 
Zamindars to consult how to stop the growth of 
Christianity, and it was resolved, “outwitli the 
Chri^itians and the Missionaries, out with them.'’ 

When therefore the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in 
i 857> the Christians had to fear the worst. At first 
it seemed as if Chotanagpur would be spared, for 
when the news of the fall of the old Mahomedan 
capital Delhi came, all had been quiet in Chotanagpur. 
But the Sepoy regiment at Hazaribagh began . to join 
the mutineers, and after four da3's if was reported to 
Ranchi that the town had been plundered and burnt 
down._ All Europeans fled to Caleutta the Mis- 
sionaries had to leave their stations and their congre- 
gations to sa\'e their own lives and those of their wives 
and children. It was on July 31, that the missionaries- 
assembled all Christians then present at Ranchi and 
havino- nravoH vrjth th/'m , 1 • i i -i • 
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Stood, bade them farewell and let them and the school 
children retire to the villages. It was in the worst 
time of the rainy season, and anybody acquainted 
with the trouble of travellers in the rains can imagine 
what hardships the Missionaries with their families 
had to undergo before they reached Calcutta (August 
17). In the meanwhile F^anchi was plundered by the 
Sepoys. Above all, they sought to destroy the Ranchi 
Church. Cannons were put up before the building, but 
of the four cannon balls that were fired on it, only one, 
without doing any damage, hit on the tower wall, 
where it is still visible. The interior of the church 
was all plundered ; bencties, chairs, candlesticks 
taken away ; the beautiful organ valued at Rs. 3,000, 
and all windows dashed to pieces ; much damage 
done to the Christening font and the pulpit ; but the 
building itself was not destroyed. The canon shots 
on the churcli were, for the mob, the signal to seijje 
upon the other mission buildings. All furniture, 
stores, utensils, windows, doors, even tlie nails out 
of the walls and the fences round the garden were 
taken away and the emptied rooms served first as 
quarters to the soldiers, then as stables for cows and 
oxen. In a similar way fared the other mission 
stations. The Christians were persecuted and ill- 
treated. Hie Christians* houses and villages to 
which the mutineers could proceed were plundered, 
the inhabitants had to Bee and to spend six 
weeks in the jungles, mountains and caves without 
any other food than roots and leaves ; many of the 
fugitives died or got ill.’^ 

It will not be out of place here to describe 
briefly how the wave of vSepoy insurrection 
travelled to distant Chotanagpur, what 
course it took and how it was eventually 
pacified. ■ Ranchi was then the head- 
quarters and artillery of the Ramgarh 
battalion, of which one detachment was 

stationed at qnd 
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the 8th Native Infantry came to be ijuar- 
tered at Hazaribagh. “The news of the 
mutiny of the native garrison at Danapur 
and of the rising of Kunwar Sitsgh. reach- 
ed Hazaribagh on the 30th July. The 
detachment of the 8th Native Infantry 
at once mutinied, driving their officers 
and the civil authorities from the 
station. 

“Those were still the days of confidence. 
Almost every officer of the native army, 
whilst admitting and deploring the dis- 
affection of other regiment.s, believeil impli- 
citly in the loyalty of his own men. When, 
then, intelligence reached Doranda, the 
civil station adjoining Ranchi, that the 
troops at Hazaribagh, only sixty milc.s 
distant, were shaky, the officer commanding 
at that station despatched Lieutenant 
Graham with thirty horsemen of the 
Ramgarh Irregular Cavalry, two comiranies 
of the Ramgarh battalion, and two guns, 
to Hazaribagh to disarm them, Graham 
marched, but he had not reacheii the second 
stage before Captain Oakes met him with 
the information that the detachment of the 
8th Native Infantry had mutinieri the 
previous day. That same night his own 
infantry mutinied, seized, in spite of hi.s 
protestations, the guns and ammunition, as 
well as four elephants, the property of 
Captain Dalton (then acting Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur), arid 
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against the Europeans there stationed. The 
cavalry remained staunch. 

“Captain Dalton and a few European 
officers were at Ranchi. They received 
timely information of the revolt. The 
defence of the place was impossible. They 
remained there, however, till the latest safe 
moment, and then proceeded to Hazaribagh, 
now abandoned by the rebels, and whither 
Lieutenant Graham with a few horsemen 
who had remained faitfiful had preceded 
them. 

“The stations of Ranchi and Doranda 
fell into the hands of the rebels, who 
plundered the treasury, fired cannon at the 
church, released the prisoners, and destro\^ed 
private property. 

The court-house of the Principal Assistant 
w’as destroyed. Before the mutineers left 
Dorunda they had set fire to all the 
bunglows there except Dr. Brougham’s. 
Rapine and plunder was the order 
of the day. “Infamous characters re- 
leased from the jail by the mutineers, 
some of them of considerable influence,” 
complains Colonel Dalton, “are raising 
bands of dacoits and are plundering in all 
directions.” Thakur Bisnath Sahi of Barka- 
garh, one of the rebel leaders of Ranchi, 
went out with 150 followers and cut several 
trenches in the road leading over the 
Ramgarh ghat or pass with the obvious 

* History of the Indian Mutiny, by Col. G. B. 
Malleson, C. S. 1. Vol. II, pp. i.'^4 et seq. 
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intention of making it difficult for the 
troops advancing against Dorunda, An 
influential ghatwal of Ramgarh was reported 
to have joined Bisnath Sahi. Some other 
Zemindars had attempted to close the ghats 
to prevent the ingress of the troops under 
Major English, and to assist the mutineers 
in obtaining supplies. At first, Colonel 
Dalton, with the aid of the officers of the 
Ramgarh battalion and the cavalry as well 
d.s a few faithful native horsemen and 
foot-soldiers, and supported by his own* 
subordinate Civil Officers, Captains J. S, 
Davies and W. H. Oakes, succeeded in 
partially restoring order to Hazaribagh, and 
captured many of the rebels* But within 
a few days, matters came to such a pass 
that he had to fall back on Bagodar* This 
was on the 13th of August. And there he 
remained till 150 men of Rattray’s Sikh 
regiment under Lieutenant Earle arrived, 
and with their help he once more occupied 
Hazaribagh. But the mutineers were still 
at large, and Colonel Fischer, commanding 
a detachment of Madras troops was ordered 
by the Government to march by way of 
Doranda to Hazaribagh. Before the orders 
reached Colonel Fischer at Barhi on the 
night of the 13th September, it was believed 
that the mutineers had proceeded in the 
direction of Rhotasgarh. Colonel Fischer 
despatched Major English with 150 soldiers 
of the 53rd and 150 Sikhs towards Doranda, 
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Whilst English was making for Doranda, 
Rattray, with 200 Sikhs, was intrenched at 
Dehri, and Fischer, with the main body,, 
was moving towards Japla. The enemy had 
been known to have passed through Tiko 
Ghat, Pundri and Balumath to Nowadch 
—which they reached on the 27th September. 
Fischer correctly guessed that Chatra would 
prove to be their place of refuge. But 
Fischer was now relieved from the charge 
of the operations against the insurgents, 
and ordered to protect the Trunk road,, 
the campaign in Chutia Nagpur being 
entrusted to Major English, under the direct 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Major English met the insurgents, now 
numbering three thousand, at Chatra, and 
completely defeated them, the loss on his 
side having amounted to 42 killed and 
wounded, 'Phis was on the 2nd October, 
1857. Chotanagpur was now left to the 
protection of Rattray and his Sikhs, who 
“proved themselves fully competent to 
make head against the insurgents in Chutia 
Nagpur and in the districts immediately 
to the north and east of it.'’ 

Although the courts had been re-opened 
after Dalton’s return to Ranchi on the 23rd 
of September, and business proceeded as 
usual, desultory warfare continued for some" 
time longer, for the local rebels were still at 
large. The leading local rebels who took 

the most active mart in the mutiny of the^ 

, ..... * , , » 
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^ Thakur Bisnath Sahi of Burka^arh, and 
Pandey Ganpat Rai of Bhaunro. 'Fhe 
outbreak at Doranda is believed to have 
been preconcerted by Thakur fiisnath 
Sahi, who, it is said, was elected by 
the mutineers as their Chief, and Pandey 
Ganpat Rai was, it is said* formally irus- 
talled by them as their Commander-in- 
Chief, 'fhe 'Thakur would sit everyday in 
one of the cantonment bunjo^lows to adminis- 
ter justice. Jemadar Madho Sin^^ was, how- 
ever, the prime mover of the Ranchi 
Mutiny. As the Bengal Government Ad- 
ministration Report for 1857-58, slates, “'The 
risings in Chota Nagpur were by no means 
general, and occurred often as much from 
personal animosity amongst the chiefs and 
people themselves as from any dislike to 
British rule.” The same Report observes, 
— “It is a matter of wonder, that the ignor- 
ant and savage population, seeing the 
troops in open mutiny, the prisoners forcibly 
released from the jails, the treasuries 
plundered, the stations abandoned by the 
authorities, should not have risen en ma$Be^ 
as, had there been any widespread feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the British rule, they 
would undoubtedly have doneT Among 
the petty skirmishes and affrays that took 
place in the district since the return 
of the officials may be mentioned the 
affray of the 5th November, 1857, in which, 
-one Amir Ali Khan was killed and some 
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Pandey Ganpat Rai, namely, Ruthu Sing^ 
Golam AH, and Kanee Ahir, were recognised 
as having taken part in the affray. In March^ 
1858, depredations were committed by the 
local insurgents on some villages in Pargana 
Nawagarh, and the Borway Police Station 
was looted. 

To operate against the local insurgents,. 
Colonel Dalton assembled an escort of the 
Ramgarh Irregular Cavalry under the 
command of Captain Nation and 200 of 
the new Kol Levy. These Kol recruits had 
been fully drilled and instructed in mus- 
quetry under Lieutenant Reeves. The 
embers of disaffection were not finally 
extinguished in the district of Lohardaga 
(Ranchi) till Thakur Bisnath Sahi and 
Pandey Ganpat Rai were at length captured 
with the assistance of Bisnath Dubey and 
Mohesh Narain Sahi, Thakur Bisnath and 
Pandey Ganpat were placed on their trial 
before the Deputy Commissioner (since 
styled Judicial Commissioner) for various 
acts of rebellion and other crimes, and were 
both hanged, the former on the i6th April, 
and the latter on the 21st April, 1858.. 
Ninety-seven villages, including tolas or 
hamlets, which constituted Thakur Bisnath’s 
estate had already been confiscated by the 
Government on the loth December, 1857. 
The Government generously made com- 
passionate allowances to various members 
of the rebel’s family. The property of 
Pandey Ganpat Rai consisting of eleven 
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villages and shares in two other villages 
were also forfeited to Government. Bhola 
Sing, a Zamindar of Chorea, was, it is 
said, put to death by the residents of 
Ghatra. Thus ended the Ranchi epi* 
sode of the terrible Mutiny of 1857. As 
Colonel Malleson observes, “No officers 
oeserved better of their country than those 
who served in Chutia Nagpur, none exhibited 
greater zeal, greater energy, greater self- 
reliance, greater devotion/’ 

By the close of 1857, the mutiny so far 
as Ranchi was concerned, was practically, 
at an end, and the German missionaries 
returned to Ranchi. As Sir Wiliam Hunter 
tells us, — 

^‘During the Mutiny the native Christian cntninunity 
was broken up but their dispersion ^ over llu* distri<k 
seems to have given a considerable iinpulst* to Christ- 
ianity, as the number of converts larg(‘ly iner<vased 
after the restoration of order.’’* 

Here is the account given in the Mission 
Report : — 

“The next ten years after Gossner’s deathf, ()r after 
the Mutiny, were a period of rapid progress in 
Chotanagpur. People came in crowds to get 
enlisted as inquirers and many who ^ had bcpi 
instructed were desirous of being baptixtui, 
fifty Christian villages that were counted before 
the Mutiny had grown in November 185B to ‘-105, and 
.at Christmas about 1500 Christians had come to 
Ranchi and more than 150 families manifested by 
breaking the caste their willingness to give up 
heathenism. These were followed by sixty families 

* Statistical Account of Bengal, VoL XVL P. 424. 
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who came on New Year’s Day 1859. And it was 
said that the whole tribe of the Mundas would turn 
at once and altogether to Christianity. The movement 
against the heathen was so mighty that the aborigines 
feared lest their landlords, the Hindoo Zemindars, 
also should become Christians and that then things 
would be worse than ever, since they never woutd 
give up the habit of depriving poor people of their 
land.’' 

Making the utmost allowance for the 
optimistic zeal of the Missionary writer, 
the Report, we may take it, gives us a 
substantially correct account. For, we 
find some official corroboration of these 
statements. 'I'hus, in a letter dated the 
15th March, 1859 already referred to), from 
the then Senior Assistant Commissioner of 
Lohardaga to the Commissioner of Chota- 
nagpur, we read : — 

''During the disturbances which followed the 
Mutiny of the Ramghur Battalion in August, 1857, the 
Zemindars, Ka:, taking advantage of the absence of 
the authorities, oppressed and plundered the whole 
of the native converts, many of whom preserved their 
lives only by seeking with their families, the protection 
of the jungles. Un the restoration of order, the 
Zemindars, apparently afraid of what they had done, 
ceased to molest them for a time ; and as they received 
assistance from the Relief Fund to enable them to 
cultivate their lands, they assumed an independence 
which irritated the landholders ,* and when the time 
came for cutting the rice-crops for the past year, they 
again came into collision. 

"In the meantime the number of new converts in 
this and the adjoining Fergunnahs of Bussea, Bel- 
cuddee, and Doessa, all unbaptized, had greatly 
increased*" 
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we have already quoted gives the following 
Statistics of the converts:™ 

'‘At the end of i860 there wei'e 1700 bapti^sed 
converts, to whom were added in tlie following seven 
years on an average 1225 every year, 522. 809, 
1296, 2100, 1994, 829, 1024.^’ 

I'he Sanne Report candidly Informs us : — 

“It must be admitted that most of tlie new inquirers 
looked to the secular benefit the C^liristians enjoyed 
rather than to the spiritual side of tiu* new religion. 
‘Let us give up demon-worship, become Christ- 
ians and be instructed, that assisted l>y the Padris, 
we may be saved from the unjust o]>piession of the 
Hindus and regain the land that we haveheen deprived 
of.' Such-like thoughts were almost common and were 
specially expressed by the leaders of the people. 
But the more the Christians increased in luimhers the 
more violent grew the hatred of the landlords, for they 
were afraid that the aborigines, getting out tjt their 
stupidness, would no longer patiently bear whatever 
the Hindus pleased to do to them. So they began to 
oppress and persecute the Christians in various ways. 
I'hese, it must be admitted, did not sufier the wrong 
in a Christian spirit but showed themselves disohetlient 
and obstinate against their masters andoj[>enly opposed 
them." 

Contemporary official reports show that 
in these conflicts the aborigines were as 
much to blame as their landlords. In sontc 
instances, the former attempted to take 
forcible possession of lands which they 
claimed as their ancestral property since 
wrested from them by the 'fhikadars. And 
the latter in their turn retaliated by insti- 
tuting false cases of dacoity and plunder 
against the aboriginal tenants and subject- 
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Towards the end of 1858, the conflict 
assumed a serious aspect, and a detachment 
of native^ infantry had to be sent from 
Ranchi to Govindapur for the preservation 
of order in Parganas Bussea and Sonepur, 
both largely inhabited by Mundas. 

'The origin of the disturbances is thus 
related by the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner in his letter of the 15th March, from 
which we have given more than one 
quotation ; — 

‘‘In the month of October last, Baboo Seebnarain 
Sae, a Zemindar of this Pergannah, proceeded to the 
village of Jhapra, in which and several adjoining 
villages a great number of the recent converts reside, 
ostensibly to collect his rent. The Christians assert 
that he seized and oppressed several of them, demand- 
ing dues he was not entitled to ; on which the Christ- 
ians of all the surrounding villages assembled to 
resist these proceedings, and there was an affray, in 
which the zemindar and his people were driven out of 
the village, the Christians capturing his horses, &:c,, 
and two men brought them to me at Ranchi, lodging 
a complaint against the Zemindar. This was the 
commencement of all the recent disturbances. I treat- 
ed the case as one of ordinary affra}', intending to 
proceed against both parties. Immediately after this 
I made over my office to Mr. George, Sub-Assistant 
Commissioner, and proceeded to Palamow. 

“That Sub-Assistant Commissioner, who was new to 
the office aiid unacquainted with the people, owing 
the absence of the parties in the case struck it off his 
file. Of this I was not aware till my return the other 
day from Palamow. Emboldened apparently by this, 
other Zemindars appear to have attempted to coerce 
the Christians, which was successfully resisted by the 
latter and their relatives amongst the Kols, and thus 
disorder prevailed more or les^ throughout. the Per- 
gannah, and in :many instances the nominal Christians 
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of this and Pergannahs Bussea, BelcuddetT and 
Dooesa, taking advantage of this confusion forcibly 
re-possessed themselves of lands claimed as their 
Bhoonearee, of which they undoubtedly had been out 
of possession for periods varying from ten >ears up to 
one or two generations and extorted refunds of the 
value of property of which they alleged the Thicadars 
and Zemindars plundered them during the disturbances 
or of which they asserted that merchants and others 
had defrauded them. Many of these claims I believe to 
have had some foundation, though others were doubt- 
less fictitious. 

“Besides the affray above noticed, the only serious 
one which has occurred in this Pergannah was in 
November last. In this case, Anund Sing, Jagirdar 
of Bala, assisted by others, amongst them some 
servants of Thakoor Judunath Sahi, Illaquadar of 
Police, attempted to coerce his ryots of that village 
many of whom are nominally Christians- They, 
assisted by those of adjacent villages, opposed force to 
force ; an affray ensued, and two men wen; killed on 
the side of the Jagirdar ; three men, one a servant 
of the Thakoor, and a horse belonging to another one 
besides some arms, were captured and taken by the 
Christians to the Sub-Assistant Commissioner at 
Ranchi, together with the body of one of the men 
slain in the affray, and there lodged their com- 
plaints./’ 

Of another Zemindar who was also a 
Magistrate, the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner writes:^ — 

'^‘Acting on a Perwannah received from the Sub- 
Assistant Commissioner, he assembled his Jagirdars 
with their followers, numbering not less than 200 
people, ^ ostensibly to assist the Police. These with his 
subordinate. Police officers, proceeded to several villages 
apprehended the whole of the Christians and their 
relatives, an,d carried them off to the Thakoor’s house, 
where some, against whom false accusations of 
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into stocks, and the houses of many of the Christians 
were plundered in the village of Jhabra, The Christ- 
ians, seeing the approach of this force, all fled, so the 
party contented theniselves with setting fire to the 
house of one of the Christians, containing a quantity 
of grain, ikc.^ I myself visited the spot, and found the 
blackened ruins and l)urnt grain. 

“In more than one instance the Illaquadar of Police 
has been guilty of detaining prisoners in his own 
custody for a most unwarrantable time. On my 
arrival I found at his house, which is in fact the 
'riiannah, a ntrin^ who had been in confinement for 
one month, and this man, a Christian, is the owner of 
the house at Jhabra whicli had been burnt, as noticed 
in the preceding paragraph ; probably he would not 
have been tlien sent to me, had I not issued a 
peremptory order for all [>risonL‘rs under trial being 
forwarded without delay. To make matters worse, 
a false entry was made in the calendar, to the effect 
that the ntan had been apprehended only three days 
before lie was sent to me. It is not difficult to guess 
why this poor man was detained so long ; and when 
I came to enquire into the charge against him, [ 
found there was no evidence whatever tending to impli- 
cate liim. Immediately on my arrival at Govindpur, 
a complaint was made against the Illaquadar of Police, 
that he had allowed a prisoner to be so maltreated 
while in confinement that he died under it. The fact 
of the cas{^ I find to be that the unfortunate man did 
die whilst in confinement in the stocks and with 
handcuffs oti. I caused the body to be exhumed 
and found the latter still on it. The Illaquadar 
reported the death to have occurred from natural 
causers, and of course had plenty of witnesses to prove 
it. On the other hand, the companions of the deceas- 
ed all declare that he died from ill-usage and want of 
food. One tiling, however, is clear; the deceased 
and his companions were illegally detained in the 
stocks for six clays, and if the Illaquadar’s report be 
true, the poor creature was laid up for five days with 
fever and a bad cough, and yet he waS" left" to die 
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would appear that the charge on which he was confin- 
ed was a false one. This man was also a Christian,” 

It was not against the Zemindari Police 
alone that the Mundas and Lfraons had 
serious grievances. I'he Hindu judiciary 
of that time, in some instances, would seem 
to have betrayed an undue partiality 
towards the Hindu landlords. Here is an 
instance that was published in Novembei* 
1856 in a Berlin periodical of the name of 
“Biene’^: — 

‘‘The other day a poor tenant lodged a complaint 
against a Brahmin Zemindar in his court, on account 
of cruel treatment and oppression. The Medical Officer 
being called in as a witness, gave us a description 
of the transaction. As soon as the g*uilty Brahmin 
robber came into the court of this judge to be heard, the 
honest judge rose from his seat, and in the most humble 
position, crouching on all fours before the accused 
Brahmin Zemindar, touched and kissed his feet, saying 
“Thy blessing, my father^, and after having received his 
blessing, he put a chair for the accused close to his own, 
whilst the accuser, the Christian tenant, with his^ 
witnesses, had to stand far off at a distance, being 
treated as if they were the criminals. The crime in 
this instance was too glaring, the medical man gave 
evidence as to the dangerous nature of the wounds 
inflicted, others as to the robbery committed, and the 
Brahmin Zemindar was fined five rupees.”^ * * * ^ 

Anotbersourceof irritation to the Mundas 


* The translation of the letter is from the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. X IX, p 131. In a footnote in the 
artidein the Calcutta Review fjuly 1869), several 
instances of oppression are quoted from a journal 
kept by a M issionary in 1856. The possibility of such 
a state of things as is revealed in the quotation above 
IS, of course, not to be dreamt of in our days. 
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and Uraons was the system of Begari or 
forced labour which they were made to 
render to their landlords. Of this, the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner in his letter 
of the 15th March, 1859, writes : — 

''If the owners of villages would content themselves 
with merely what they are entitled to, there would be 
no discontent, but the instances are rare in which 
the}' do so, and the refusal of the Christians to render 
•more than they are bound to do, is another cause of 
their being persecuted by the landholders. In some 
villages I have found that the hhefkeyta, given norm- 
iially as payment for their labour, has been resumed 
by the owner, who still, however, continues to 
the labour from his ryots. This difficulty there will 
be no trouble in adjusting, though it is quite impossi^^- 
ble effectually to control the proceedings of the land- 
owners, where, as in the case here, their ryots are 
generally so much in their power, that they dare not 
complain against them, but as Christianity spreads, 
and spread it inevitably will, these ryots will be able 
to assert their own rights.” 

That such aggressions at this period led 
to several serious riots, we have already 
seen. A serious case took place in 1859 
at a village called Ghagari. In conse- 
quence of a land-dispute between a Munda 
Christian named Bari and one Karam 
Singh, a jagirdar, a free fight ensued, m 
the course of which the jagirdar and two 
of his followers were killed, and Bari was 
wounded, and soon afterwards died in jail, 
'fhe Sudder Court to which the case went 
up in appeal held that the jaghirdar’s party 
were the aggressors, and the sentences oi 
transportation for life on Bari and another 
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were reduced by Mr. Justice Loch to ten 
yearns rigorous imprisonment. 

It is refreshing to turn from these dismal 
accounts of riots and affrays to the philan- 
thropic efforts of the first two Christian 
Missions to educate and civilize the abori- 
gines of Chotonagpur. We speak of two mis- 
sions instead of one ; for, in the year 1868, 
there occurred'a split in the German Mission 
in consequence of a disagreement between 
the senior German Missionaries at Ranchi 
and the Home Committee at Berlin, regard- 
ing the constitution and organisation of the 
Mission. The Home Committee sent out 
a band of younger missionaries from 
Germany ; and the then senior missionaries 
Messrs. F. Batsch, H. Batsch, H. Bohn, 
and Wilhelm Luther Baud Sing^'^ along 
with a large number of Christian converts 
petitioned Bishop Milrtian of Calcutta to 
receive them into the Church of Eingland. 
The Bishop, after due enquiry, granted 
their request and on Sunday, April 19, 
ordained Messrs. F. Batsch, H, Batsch, 

^ 'Phis was an Indian Rajput Missionary. Ori, fin- 
ally of Bundelkhand district, his father (ianeshi Sing 
settled at village Kotari, 16 miles west of Ranchi. 
When about 11 years old, William Luther Daiul Sing 
(then known as Maninath Sing) joined the Ranchi 
English school and was baptized three years later in 
^^54 by Rev. E. Schatcz who treated him as a wSon 
and brought him up. He was married seven years 
later to an Uraon girl named Mariam. His ministerial 
life was passed mainly in Chaibassa where he was 
loved and respected bv all. He died on the dav of 
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H. Bohn, and Wilhelm Luther as Deacons 
in the presence of a congregation of i,ioo 



person% of whom about 600 received the 
^^"'nrnrminirin At th^ tTm<“ at 
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Indians were baptized and 633 were 
confirmed. The four newly ordained 
Deacons were made priests a few- years later. 

On the 2ist of June, 1869, the Rev. 
(afterwards I'he Right Rev.) J. C. Whitley, 
B. A., arrived at Ranchi from Delhi, 
where he had been working for seven years. 
He came here by the orders of the Bishop, “to 
comfort and sustain the German Clergy,” 
as the S. P. G. Mission Report for 1869 
tells us. In 1890, Chotanagpur was formed 
into a separate Diocese under the Right 
Rev. J. C. Whitley as its first Bishop. 
From his arrival in 1869 till his sudden 
death in October, 1904, the late Bishop 
Whitley remained the life and soul of 
the S. P. G. Mission in Chotanagpur. He 
learnt the language of the Mundas, compiled 
the first Mundari Grammar written in 
English, and translated portions of the New 
Testament and the Prayer Book into the 
Mundari tongue. These works as also the 
translations of portions of the Gospels and 
the Apostles by the Rev. A. Nottrott of the 
German Mission were amongst the earliest 
books published in the Mundari tongue. But 
the first documents ever written in the 
Mundari tongue appear to have been a 
Mundari Primer and a Mundari Hymn-book 
written by the Rev. Mr, (afterwards Dr.) 
Nottrott as a first step towards the educa- 
tion of the Mundas. These books were 
printed at Benares in the year 1871. fn 1881, 
the Rev. A Nfittmtt 




Rev. Dr. A. Nottrott and his Mitnda and Uraon Pastors. 
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Mundari Grammar in the German tongue 
to assist young German Missionaries coming 
to the Ranchi District, 'rhis book has 
since been translated into English by the 
Rev. P. Wagner, 

It is mainly due td the indefatigable exer- 
tions and wise guidance of the Rev. Dr. Nol- 
trott who arrived at Ranchi from Germany in 
the year 1867, that the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission- to give it its full name* 
is the great success amongst the aburigirtes 
of Chotanagpur that it is at present. Atul 
similarly the Anglican (S. Ih (i.) Mission 
owes its success amongst the same people 
in a great measure to the untiring /.eal and 
fatherly guidance of the late Bishop Whitley. 
By a curious coincidence both these reverend 
gentlemen were born in the year iH37, the 
, year which saw the accession to the throne 
of England of our late beloved and revered 
Queen Victoria. 

fi. We shall now proceed to give a short 
account of the splendid work done by the 
two Missions amongst the Mundas, IJraons, 
and Khariasof Chotanagpur. Front the very 
beginning of their existence, schools were 
established by the Missions to educate 
boys and girls. The German Mission 
School at Ranchi, which originally taught 
up to the Primary Standard, was raised 
to the Middle Vernacular Standard in 1884, 
and to the Matriculation Standard in 

Januarv ET*Am fheir ir°trD*TifV*nif*nt 
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Girls’ Sdhobl have been entirely boarding 
schools. The substantial and spacious 
building in which the Boys’ School is held 
was built forty-three years ago — “a solid 
testimony,” as Mr. J. A. Cunningham, Ins- 
pector of schools of the Chotanagpur Divi- 
rsion writes, — “to the wise fore-thought of 
those pioneers in education”. Of this School 
Mr. Cunningham writes: — 

‘'Since coming to Chotanagpur I have been 
in search of a helpful standard by which I might 
test the quality of work being done in its schools, and 
I think I have found such a stand ird-guage this 
morning at the German Evangelical Lutheran High 
-School. (In name only would it seem capable of 
profitable pruning). In almost every really essential 
i respect I am satisfied that it may serve as an excellent 
f 'model’ school towards which others may with 

advantage aspire All the boys^ seemed to be the 

■ very picture of health and happiness. Their choir 
entertained me in a way that I have not been’ 
•entertained for a very long time and which I shall 
not easily forget. Altogether I am impressed with 
the school as a master-piece of educational or- 
ganisation, and only those who have attempted such 
organisation in India can appreciate in some small 
degree, what that means — in India. In such a 
work as this, the German Mission School at Ranchi, 
the civilisation of the West really justifies itself in the 
East.” 

Besides the High English School with its 
179 pupils, the German Mission has within 
Chotanagpur 26 boarding schools with 1,974 
pupils including 626 girls. Of these board- 
ing schools, four, namely those at Lobar- 

Refers to the Uraon and Munda boys in the 
Boarding House of the School. 
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daga, Govindpur, Koronjo, and 'Fakarniar 
teach up to the Middle English Standard. 
Besides these, the Mission has twelve 
Kindergarten Schools with 423 children. 
Of village schools in the Chotanagpur 
German Mission, there are at present 175,. 
with 3229 pupils including 462 girls. 'The 
teaching-staff of these village schools are 
all Christian converts of the Mission,— 
chiefly Mundas and Uraons. For preparing 
teachers for this large number of village 
schools, the Mission maintains at its 
head-quarters in Ranchi, a Normal 'F raining 
School. To qualify aboriginal students for 
Missionary work, the Mission opened as 
early as 1867 a 'Fheological Seminary at 
Ranchi. In the year 1907, a Girls' Training 
School was opened in which aboriginal girls 
qualify themselves for employment as 
teachers in the girls’ schools at the various 
Mission stations and elsewhere. In the 
year 1905, two aboriginal girls were sent by 
the Rev. D. Dr. Nottrott with the help of a 
Govenirnent grant of Rs. 200 to Kalimpong 
for, learning lace-work, and on their return 
in £906, the German Mission Lace School 
was opened at Ranchi. In this school about 
thirty aboriginal Christian girls are now re-^ 
ceiving practical instruction in lace-making. 
.Besides the large number of village churches, 
the Missi(,)n has 36 associations for Young 
Christian Men an^l two for Young Christian 
Women, known .respectively as Y. C. M.’s 



A Non-Christian Kol youth. 

Mission has got a stone Lithographic Press 
of its own at Ranchi. In the year 1882, 
however, a Printing Press was established, 
and this is at present the best of its kind in 
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establishment attached to the Press. As 
early as the year 1877, a fortnightly journal 
in Hindi, styled the Ghar-Bandhu, was 
started which still continues to supply 
Mission news and general information and 
instruction to the Christian converts of the 
Mission. Numerous religious and educational 
books in Mundari, Uraon, and Hindi have been 
published by the Mission since its establish 
ment. In the year igo8, 45,135 copies of 
books on the Christian religion in the Hindi, 
Mundari, and Uraon languages were printed 
by the Ranchi German Mission Press, and as 
many as 11,564 copies of books bound in the 
Mission Book* bindery. Under the auspices 
of the Calcutta Bible and Tract Society, 
Dr. Nottrott brought out several years ago a 
translation of the New 'I'estament, and his 
voluminous translation of the Old Testament 
has recentlty been published by the same 
Society. 

Amidst all its multifarious activities, the 
German Mission has not neglected the 
sacred work of relieving the sick. The 
German Mission Hospital and Dispensary 
at Ranchi was built about the year 1890. 
Here medicines are distributed gratis to 
Christians as well as non-Christians. At 
this hospital alone 4,220 cases were treated 
during the year igo8, and at the German 
Mission Hospital at Lohardaga 1,918 cases 
during the same year. The total number 
of men, women, and children who received 
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different hospitals appertaining to the 
Chotanagpur German Mission amounted to 
19,004. An Asylum for Lepers was started at 
Purulia in the year 1887 Rev. Mr. 

Uffmann. Already, in 1882, a Leper Asylum 
had been opened at Lohardaga in 
the Ranchi District by the Rev. F. Hahn. 
But the Purulia Asylum is the biggest 
institution of its kind in India, and main- 
tains about 600 lepers as indoor patients. 
On the death of the Rev. Mr. Uffmann, the 
management of the Purulia Asylum was 
taken up by the Rev. Mr. Hahn, who was 
awarded a gold medal by the Bengal 
Government in recognition of his splendid 
services to suffering humanity. Both 
of these Leper Asylums are mainly 
supported by the Edinburgh Society for 
Lepers in the East. In September 1907, 
the Rev. E. Muller started Co-operative 
Credit Banks in the Ranchi District for the 
amelioration of the material condition of 
the Christian converts of the Mission, and 
under the able supervision of the Rev. P. 
Wagner, a Co-operative Bank has been 
since organised at every mission station in 
the Division. 

Besides the three old Mission stations 
at Ranchi, Lohardaga, and Govind- 
pur, there are now Mission stations at 
Burju (established in 1869), 'Fakarma 

1^(1873), Chainpur (1892), Khuntitoli (1895)^ 

Gumla (1895), Kinkel (1899), Tamar (1901), 
Koronjo (1903),— all within, the Ranchi 
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District. Outside the District, the German 
Mission has stations at Hazaribagh (1853), 
Purulia (1863), Chaibassa (1865) Porahat 
(1867), Chakradhurpur (1S93), Rajgangpur 
(1900) Karimatti (1902), and Jharsaguda 
(1904). Of the European working staff of the 
Mission, there are in the Ranchi District 
alone, 22 ordained missionaries and 3 un- 
ordained missionaries, 4 single-women 
missionaries, besides 18 married ladies 
(wives of missionaries) who are all engaged 
in mission- work of some kind or other. 
Besides these, as many as 797 native con- 
verts, mostly Mundas and Uraons, were 
employed in Mission work during the year 
0:909. An idea of the results of the educa- 
tional efforts of the German Mission may 
be gathered from the following statistics 
for the year 1909. During that year 
Christian converts of the Chotanagpur 
German Mission educated in the mission 
schools were employed as follows Native 
Pastors 34, catechists 447, Colporteurs and 
Bible women 36, Pandits and Boarding 
School Masters 87, Female Teachers and 
Kindergarten Teachers 24, Doctors and 
Compounders 7, Trained Nurses 2, Govern- 
ment Servants 209 (including one Uraon 
Sub-Deputy Collector and one Munda Sub- 
Registrar), Clerks and Sub-overseers in 
Municipal offices 9, Railway employees 37, 
and skilled artisans no. Besides these^ 
:here were, in the year 1909, fifteen abori- 
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total number of baptized converts of the 
Mission was 74,626 at the end of the year 
1909. Of this number, as many as 55,650 
belonged to the Ranchi District, besides a 
large number of Uraon and Munda Chris* 
tlans working in the Duars and in Assam 
as coolies. It is quite a remarkable fact 
that in a single year (1909), the contribu- 
tions made by the Indian converts, mostly 
aboriginals, towards mission expenses 
amounted to Rs. 24,440. 

We now come to the good work done 
and doing by the English Mission of Chota- 
nagpur under the auspices of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospels. The 
construction of the fine cathedral known 
as the sSt. Paul’s Cathedral (popularly 
called the BmgUsh Church) was taken in 
hand in the year 1869, but it was not 
completed and consecrated till the year 
1873. The same year witnessed the ordina- 
tion of three Mundas — the first of their race 
— as Deacons. They were named Markas 
Hembo, Prabhu Sahay Bodra, and Atha- 
nasius Tuti. At the same time M, Kach- 
chap, the first Uraon Deacon, was also 
ordained. One after another School-Chouses 
and other Mission buildings were erected in 
the town of Ranchi and in the interior of 
the District, till at the present moment the 
Mission has altogether £5 pucca masonry 
churches and xoi kachcha chapels within 
the Diocese. The number of clergy now 
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Na|ive Pastorate Endowment Fund and 
partly from the offerings of the congregations, 
no contribution whatsoever being received 
for the purpose from Mission Funds. During 
one year, 1Q09, a sum of Rs* 3,642 was 
raised b}^ the Indian (mostly aboriginal) 
congregation alone for Church purposes,, 
including Rs. 1,577 towards the support of 
their clerg}^ The Pastors are assisted in 
their work by Preachers (pracharaks). At 
the end of the year 1909, tliere were 132 
Christian and 26 non-(^hristian teachers, 
56 Christian mistresses of schools, 10 ft 
Readers^ and 9 Bible women, working in 
this Mission amongst aboriginal Christians 
scattered over no less than seven hundred 
villages in the Division. 

|The Anglican (S. P. Ci-) Mission Schools of 
alii sorts number ri8 with 4,248 pupils, about 
2,000 of whom are non-Christians, and 979 
ar^ girls. Of these girls 300 are non-Christ- 
ianfe.’^'** At the head of the Anglican Mission 
Schools stands the St. Paurs High School at 
Ranchi with its 400 pupils including 184 
bokfders. This institution was raised from 
a Middle English School to the Matriculation 
Standard only two years ago. In the very first 
year df its affiliation to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, this school sent up for the University 
Examination six candidates all of whom 
successfully matriculated. As early as 1878, 

. * The number of pupils in the English Mission 
Sehpeis ■ 865 in the year t 880, oogln 1:890, and. 
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a Theological class was added to the school, 
with the Rev. Oscar Flex and the Rev. 
Roger Dutt as tutors. The Boys’ Middle 
English School at Murhu witii its 74 
boarders and 58 day-scholars is doing excel- 
lent work amongst the iMundas. Nor has 
female education been without its due 
share of attention. 'Fhe English Mission 
Girls^ School at Ranchi, with its 282 pupils 
including 125 boarders, is an excellent insti- 
tution and is under the able management 
of an European Lady Missionary. It 
prepares girls, Christian as well as 
non-Christian, for the Upper and Lower 
Primary Scholarship Examinations. To- 
wards the end of the year 1908, a Lace school 
was opened for young women and girls who 
number over twenty at present. A Female 
Normal I'raining Class was opened in the 
year 1909 to prepare female Teacliers for 
girls’ schools. A nice masonry building has 
been recently constructed at Ranchi to 
house the Lace School and the Female 
Normal I’raining Class. Besides secular 
and relig ous training, piiysical training is 
imparted to tlie girls and young women by 
regular drills and by various games, notably 
the ‘‘Basket BalFh It is wortliy of note 
that there is a girl’s Debating Society in 
•connection with the Female Normal Class. 
Besides the Ranchi schools, the English 
Mission maintains fourteen day schools 
for girls witlnn the Diocese, the 
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Hazaribagh District, Besides these there are 
64 mixed schools in which boj^'s as well as 
girls receive education. Of these over 50 
are in the Ranchi District alone. 

In the matter of female education, it may 
be noted, the Munda is extremely conserv- 
ative. “What is the use of a girl learning to 
read and write,” — asks he, “when she will 
only have to mind her husband’s hearth ? ” 
And, thus, out of some 2,500 Christian Munda 
girls of the Mission, hardly more than 160 
are attending the English Mission Schools, 
Within a mile of the Ranchi Railway 
Station, Miss F. E, Whipham, a Zenana 
Missionary of the Anglican Mission, who is 
well known to the Ranchi Bengali commu- 
nity for her former excellent educational 
labours in the zenanas, opened a few years 
ago a day school which has now developed 
into two, one for boys and another for girls. 
These schools are doing excellent work 
among the non-Christian boys and girls of 
the essentially Hindu village of Chutla. 

As in the Ranchi and Chaibassa Boarding 
Schools, the pupils of the village Boarding 
Schools too have regular daily services in 
Church and live amid healthy Christian 
surroundings. Side by side with intel- 
lectual culture and religious training, 
physical development is encouraged by 
regular games of football and hockey. 
More than once, the Ranchi Anglican 
Mission Aboriginal Boys’ l■"^ockey I'earn 



as well as in Calcutta, In 1895, a 
Blind School was started at Ranchi in 
connection with the English Mission by 
Mrs. O’Connor, fn this school blind men 
are trained in industrial work in cane and 

bamboA. anH blind txrAmi<o>n 
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making. Reading and writing are also 
taught on the Braille system. A quarterly 
journal called the Chotanagpur Diocesan 
Paper is regularly published In English. 
The English Mission, like the German 
Mission, has a Hospital and Dispensary 
whose ministrations are extended not only 
to Christians but to non-Christians as well. 
The English Mission Hospital and Dispen- 
sary at Murhu under the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
in the very heart of the Munda country, is 
numerously resorted to not only by the 
Mission converts but by non-Christian 
Mundas as well as by Hindus and Mahome- 
dans all around. In 1909, as many as 
2,960 patients were treated and 99 surgical 
operations made at this Hospital. 

And in this connection we must not omit 
to mention Miss Ingle’s Home for Orphans 
at Ranchi. Although a Mission institution, 
it is now supported mainly, if not solely, 
by Miss Ingle from her own private funds. 
Last, but not least, is the good work that 
is being done by the Village Co-operative 
Banks opened by the Mission, ch:*efly amongst 
the Uraons. Of the many philanthrophic 
activities of the Christian Missions of 
Chotanagpur, there is none which is more 
highly appreciated by the people than 
these Banks, which, besides their great 
educative value, are calculated to save ■ an 
unthrifty people from the unrelenting clutches 
of the notoriously usurious Chotanagpur 

f n .. .. 
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Banks, the extensive organisation of the 
Chotanagpur Roman Catholic Mission is 
unique in India, We shall describe that 
noble institution in detail in otn* account of 
that Mission. 

I'he English (S.P.G.) Mission Stations in 
Chotanagpur at present numlier 33, and 
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are located at Ranchi, Maranghatla, Murhu, 
Ranitoliya, Kander, Biru, liargari, Phataya- 
toli, Dorma, Soparom, Jargo^ Chail)assa, 
Katbari, Purulia^ Hazaribagh, ami Chitar- 
pur. The number of Christians of the 
Mission rose from baptized converts 
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baptised converts and 4,700 communicants 
in 1880. The number further rose to 12,500 
baptized converts and 6,000 communicants 
in 1890, and to 14,000 baptized converts 
and 6,564 communicants in 1900. At the 
end of the year 1909, the number of baptized 
converts of the Anglican Mission was 18,117 
and of communicants 8,349. 

I'he month of January 1892 witnessed the 
arrival in Chotanagpur of another mission 
known as the Dublin University Mission. 
Its centre has been, from the very beginning, 
in the picturesque town of Hazaribagh. And 
to the Hazaribagh District they confined 
their activities up till the year 1900. In 
1901, at the invitation of the late Bishop 
Whitley, the work of the Dublin University 
Mission was extended to Ranchi, the 
English (S. P. G. ) Mission having placed 
the Dublin missionaries chiefly in charge of 
the medical and educational work of the 
Ranchi centre. About two 3^ears ago, 
however, the Dublin Mission found it 
necessary to withdraw their missionaries 
back to Hazaribagh. The Bishop of 
Chotanagpur is the ecclesiastical head of 
the Dublin Universit};' Mission of Hazaribagh 
as of the S. P. (i. Mission, which ha.s its 
chief centre at Ranchi. The present Bishop 
of Cliotanagpur is the Right Rev. Foss 
Westcott, M.A. 

Such is but a brief account of the 
work of the Protestant Missions of the 
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Nc)n-C:hristun Kot women, 

■ ^ 

of the RanSiii District, the most 
observer can ' tell the house of a 
, convert of some year's standing 
It of . his non-Christian fellow 
i by the greater cleanliness of 
ristian’s house ' and the general 
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about it. The contrast illustrated by 
the various pictures given in this book 
of Munda and Uraon Christian men and 
women, boys, and girls on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of non-Christian Mundas 
and Uraons at their feasts and elsewhere, 
will, we hope, help the reader towards 
an appreciation of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the Christian Missions in their 
noble work of civilising and educating 
the aborigines of Chotanagpur. 

If the Missionaries have spared no efforts 
to ameliorate the material condition of the 
aborigines of the district, the British Govern- 
ment has l)een no less sincere and unremitt- 
ing in its endeavours to improve their 
condition and restore permanent peace and 
prosperity to the country. After the conflicts 
and affrays that had occurred in the 
parganas of Sonepur and Basia in the 
year 1858, were suppressed, the Govern- 
ment seriously discussed the question 
of registering the special tenures of Chota- 
nagpur. I'he authorities at length 
saw that the only effectual mode of 
preventing a repetition of such affrays 
and riots would be to remedy the 
grievances that had given rise to them., 
And accordingly, under Government orders, 
dated the 15th April 1858, Lai Lokenath 
Sahi, a local Zemindar and a Sub-Assistant 
Comimissicmer was deputed to ^ prepare a 
register of all Bhuinhari lands. 'Fhis officer 
his owriitlAns in Aimnst anrl 
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continued his work till bis death on the 
13th August 1862. During this period his 
enquiries extended to 572 villages, out of 
which he could complete the registers of 429 
villages only, while those of 143 villages 
were left incomplete. 1'he parganas in 
which he carried on his investigations 
were,-— Lodhma, Khukra, Udaipur, Sonepur 
Doesa, Koramhe, and * Basia. The Lai 
appears to have exempted all ‘danr’ (high) 
lands from his registers as he seems to have 
been of opinion that no land except low 
or ‘don’ lands could be Bhuinhari. He was, 
moreover, not vested with powers to adju- 
dicate finally on questions of disputed title. 
His decisions might be either upheld or 
rejected by the ordinary Civil Courts. The 
idea however, that some operations were 
going on to protect their rights, pacified 
the Mundas and Uraons for the moment. 
But with the death of Lai Lokenath Sahi 
and the withdrawal by the India Councils 
Act (1867) of the power of passing summary 
orders in Non-Regulation provinces, dis- 
putes between landlords and tenants broke 
out afresh. And, at length, with a view 
to an authoritative settlement of the title 
to Bhuinhari lands, the Chotanagpur Tenures 
Act (Act II of 1869) was passed by the 
Bengal Council on the 26th July 1869. 

The scope of the Act was thus described 
in a Bengal Government Resolution of the 
,25th November, 1880 : — 

'' The disputes which had assumed so chronic a 
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character in connection with these (special; tenures 
were attributable to encroachtnents, generally on the 
part of the landlord, hut, sometimes, on the part of 
tlie tenants, to claims advanced by tenants to lands 
alleged to be bhuinhari, and resisted by the land- 
lords: and to the exaction from the tenants of services 
in excess of, or other than, those which they were 
bound to render according to the custom attaching 
to their tenures. It was tlierefore provided by Act 
II (B.C.) of 1869, with the view of stopping these 
causes of di -ipute, that the tenures should be clefined 
and recorded, and a register made of all riglits, 
privileges, immunities and liabilities affecting the 
holders. Tlie tenures mentioned in tlie Act were, 
however, only the Bhuinhari and Manjhihas, the latter 
including E^etkheta, and thus the large class of Rajhas 
tenures were not specifically dealt with in the opera- 
tions which ensued, 'I'he ! .ieutenant-Governor was 
empowered to appoint one or more persons as Special 
Commissioners to carry out the provisions of the 
Act. Kaci) Special (Commissioner was to investigate 
claims to the tenures and demarcate the lands, and 
then make for each village an accurate register of all 
the tenures specifying the conditions to be fulfilled, 
the rent and services to be rendered, and the rights 
and privi](‘ges to be enjoyed. He was authorised 
to restore, i to possession all persons (or tlieir heirs) 
who had been wrongfully dispossessed within 20 years 
of the passing of the Atrl, and to enter their names as 
occupants of the lands in the village ri'gistma 
Tenures which had come into existence witliin twcsity 
years w(!n.‘ not to btj registet'ed unless tliey wtua* 
•created in reviwil of previous occupation, d'enants 
who were bound to fulfil certain cfindilions, or to give 
certain services in respect of their timun's, and the 
persons having the right to exact such conditions and 
services, were autltorised to apply to tlie Spe<'ial (Com- 
missioners for the commutation of thc^ (amditions and 
services for a payment in rent. Provision was made 
for the hearing and decision of. such appliiraticms by 
the Special Gomtnissioners, with th(‘ lu‘ip of two 
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procedure for the filing and hearing of appeals 
against the decisions of the Special Conimissioners^ 
and for the disposal of applications for review of 
judgment, was also laid down in the Act. l‘he deci- 
sions of the Special Commissioners were mach^ apjx^al- 
able to the Commissioner of the Division, whose 
judgment was declared final. I\‘titions presented in 
relation to any matter cognisable under the Act were 

exempted from Stamp duty A copy of each 

entry was to be furnished to the tenant, and a c'opy of 
each register to the farmer or proprietor of the village. 
The register, when finally revised and corr(K't(‘d, was 
to be submitted to the Gommissioner of the Division 
for confirmation and it was directed that one copy 
should in future be kept in the Deputy Commissioner's 
office and another in the office of the Hoard of 
Revenue.” 

The operations under the Act were ex- 
tended to as many as 2,482 villages situated 
in 35 parganas^^^ of the Lohardaga (now the 
Ranchi) District. As many as 13,473 claims 
were disposed of, besides x,i6i applications 
for commutation of services and 3,544 
miscellaneous cases. Of the 13,473 claims, 
7,423 were contested. The Special Com- 
missioners granted review of their own 
judgments in 294 cases, and 844 appeals 
from their decisions were preferred to the 
Divisional Commissioner. Out of the appeals, 
636 resulted in the confirmation, 28 in the 
modification, and 14 in the reversal of the 
orders passed by the Special Commissioners. 
As many as 68 were summarily rejected, and 
in 98, the cases were remanded for further 

* Parganas ^ Tamar, Rahe, Bundu, Baranda, Sill,, 
Borway and Biru in the present Ranchi district were''* 
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hearing. The operations under the Chota- 
nagpur Tenures Act of 1869 commenced on 
the ist of April 1869 and continued up till 
the 31st of March 1880. The total expend!* 
ture of these operations amounted to Rs. 
2,69,887 besides minor charges for tents and 
surveying and mathematical instruments. 
The registers of lands recorded as privileged 
tenures under the Act fill 13,720 pages of 
sixty-nine volumes. 

The high hopes entertained at its intro- 
duction into the Council were, however, far 
from being fulfilled. The sanguine expect- 
ations of tthe framers of the Act as to its 
success in removing all grievances and 
allaying all disturbances, were soon found 
out to have been but illusive. And the 
reasons are not far to seek. In the first 
place, the Act came too late. As early as in 
1839, we find Dr. Davidson, then Principal 
Assistant to the Governor-Generars Agent, 
urging the necessity of an authoritative 
investigation into the claims of Bhuinhars. 
Said he ;■ — 


“The value the Bhoonears attach to their land is 
very CTaat ; nothing will ever reconcile them to be 
deprived of it. They are always buried in the villages 
whVe their Bhoonearee lands are situated, and even 
if they die at a distance, their heirs consider it a 
necessary act of piety to transport their bones to their 
own village, that they may be buried in the Harsah, 
or burying-ground of the village. 1 he disturbances 
in Nagpore of 1832, were caused by no one cause so 
much as the dispossession of the Mundas and Mankies, 
who are the Bhoonears of Sonepur, of their lands ; 

. .1 r".! 
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ession of their lands, we never can ho corlaiin of the 
peace of the country. For this reason, I would 
strongl}^ recommend that you should authori;ie the 
Assistants of the Division to investigate all cases for 
dispossession of Bhoonearee lands' as miscellaneous 
cases, and when satisfied of the justice of the 
Bhoonears’ claim, and that he has not been more 
than twenty years out of possession, to dtjcree in his 
favour, and give him possession, allowing the opposite 
party to appeal to you. A reference to a regular suit 
is not at all applicable to a Kol ,* and if so ordered, 
in nine out of ten cases, the powerful Zemindars will 
thereby be able to defeat the poor Bhoonears.'' 

These apprehensions were, alas ! fully- 
justified by subsequent events. The results 
of the “Bhuinharee” settlement under Bengal 
Act II of fSfiq, revealed how great had been 
the havoc committed on the “Bhuinharee” 
lands in the half a century that preceded 
the passing of the Act. In the beginning, 
as we have seen, the villages of the 
“Mundas” were of the “Khuntkatti” type, 
and even to this day as many as 156 
“Munda” villages have succeeded in retain- 
ing their ancient Khuntkatti nature intact. 
It was in such Mundari villages as entirely 
succumbed to the aggressions of the Jaigir- 
dars and Thicadars, that the descendants 
of the original Khuntkattidars were 
deprived of their rights to the villagfe itself, 
but were allowed to hold their original 
■clearances which now received the name 
of Bhuinhari lands. At first these Bhoo- 
inhari lands would appear to have covered 
a very large area, — in fact, the greater 
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village. But, by continual encroachments 
■of the Zemindars on these lands, the “Bhu- 
inharee” shrunk into lOsSS and still 

lesser area add the ‘‘Majhas’’ and “Rajhas” 
lands increased in direct proportion to the 
•diminution of the ‘‘Bhooinharee” area. And 
the varying proportion of Bhooinharee 
to other classes of lands found in different 
villages during the Bhooinharee Settlement, 
would go to show this. Thus, Mr. Rakhal 
Das Haidar, the First Special Commis- 
sioner appointed under Act It of 1869, says 
in his able Report r-— -“It may be broadlv 
stated that the proportion of ^‘I^ooinharee” 
to “Rajhas” varies from even ikss than the 
hundredth part of the cultivated lands to 
more than three-fourths. In some villages, 
it may be correct to say that one-fourth of 
the lands is ‘Tihooinharee”, in others one- 
third, one-half, two-thirds, or even so much 
as three-fourths.’’ Thus, in a single village, 
namely, Dorma in pargana Sonepur, the 
Special Commissioners demarcated more 
than 1,500 bighas (495 acres) of “Bhooin- 
hari” lands. In one village in pargana 
Lodhma and in four villages in pargana 
'Sonepur, the ^‘Bhooinhari” lands demarcated 
under the Act exceeded i,000' bighas (330 
.acres) in each, but were less than 1,500 
bighas; The ‘*Bhooinhari” lands in village 
Bargarl measured over 3,300 , bighas (1,056 
""acres) out of a total area of 4,300 bighas 
,(*,4.19 acres) of lands in the village. Village 
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bighas (858 acres) was found to contain as- 
many as 2,000 bighas (660 acres) of ‘^Bhoo- 
inhari^' lands. Out of a total area of 40001 
bighas (1,320 acres) of land in village 
Nagri, as many as 3,000 bighas (990 acres) 
were demarcated as “Bhooinhari.’’ On the 
other hand, two villages in pargana 
Lodhma and twenty-three villages in par- 
gana Sonepur were found to have each less 
than 100 bighas of ^‘Bhooinhari” lands. In 
six villages in pargana Lodhma and twenty- 
two in Sonepur, only Pahanai lands, 
varying from a bigha and a half to not 
more than thirty-four bighas, could be 
found for demarcation under the Act. 

The second cause which seems to have 
contributed to the failure of the Tenures 
Act of 1869, in allaying the unrest, is to be 
sought in the ignorance and stupidity of the 
aborigines. As one account says;— 

‘'It must be borne in mind that only a few of the 
“Bhooinhars” fully relied on the good intentions of the 
Government and understood the purpose of the Act. 
A great many of them looked with suspicion on the 
proceedings of the survey ors and the Sp<icial (!mnnuH- 
sioners thinking that nothing but the imposition of a 
new tax, or something like it, was contemplated, and 
this superstitious fear of the “Bhooinhars’' was turned’ 
into account by the land-lords and “Thikadars,” 
who tried their utmost to dissuade thetti from putting 
fdrward their claims. In pursuing their objects they 
had recourse to promises or threats or gifts or money 
for the sake of spending it in the liquor sltops; and last 
but not least contrived means to disunite tlu^ “Bhooin- 
hars,” according to the maxim UUmdv et impeva' ( tov - 

iprnnrK^^nt -nd Mif’^Ton-rio^' tAAtri^*/^ <h#Mr 
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nient in passing the Act. The Missionaries even 
translated it into their language and admonished them 
to be of one accord and after all to speak the truth; 
but only the Christians listened to what was told them 
and the non-Christain ‘Kols’ for the most part either 
omitted to claim their 'Bhuinhari' lands in full or in 
part and in many places combined with the Zemindars 
against the Christians and thus against their own 
cause. It must be admitted that in some instances 
the Christians put forward exorbitant claims and 
therefore made their statements unreliable, thereby 
.losing instead of gaining something.” 

The Vorstand of the G. E. L. Mission 
from whose Representation^^ to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, made in 1889, 
quote the above, mention several such cases. 
One of these cases was communicated to 
them by the chief Special Commissioner, 
the late Mr. Rakhal Das Haider himself. 
Mr. Haider is reported to have said 

*‘Ali the cultivators in a certain village stated before 
me in court, that there was no "Bhuinharee” land in 
their village and that they were simply Rayats and not 
Bhuinhars, I knew better how matters stood in their 
village, and that by a good quantity of pork and liquor 
they had been prevailed upon by the Zemindar to deny 
their claims. I tlierefore adjourned their case for 8 
days, telling them, that if they after the expiration of 
this time, had not come to their senses and would 
■even then abide by their present statement, their 
Bhuinharee would be gone for ever. I'hey returned 
after 8 days and tolcf the same story ; so I could do 
nothing for them, A long time alter tnis, these villag- 
ers again came to me complaining that the Zemindar 
had dispossessed them of all Bhuinharee lands. Of 
•course it was too late to help them and they owe it to 

* This representation was signed by the Rev. Dr. A. 
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their own folly, if in this village no Bhuinharee lands, 
have been recorded.” 

The third cause why the Chotanagpore 
Tenures Act failed to give satisfactioni to 
the Mundas and Uraons is that the Act 
left untouched several other classes of tenu- 
res and a number of other rights to land or 
their produce, about which these abori- 
gines have always been very keen. Thus^. 
no provision was made in the Act for the 
protection of the immemorial rights of these 
people to cut and appropriate wood from 
the village jungles for building and repair- 
ing their houses, making and mending 
their agricultural implements, as well as 
for fuel and other domestic uses. No provi- 
sion, again, was made for securing to the 
Bhuinhars the mango groves and topes of 
other trees said to have been planted by 
them or their ancestors on uplands, and 
over which they claimed to have been 
always in possession. “Sarnas*’ and’ 
“Korkar lands”, too, were similarly left 
out of the record. Although the 
tenants have in many cases succeeded 
in preserving their rights to these, ins- 
tances are not rare in which landlords 
have wholly or partially dispossessed 
the tenants from such lands. Another 
most objectionable omission of the Chota- 
nagpur Tenures Act of 1869 would appear 
to have been the exclusion of KhuntkattL 
tenures from the scope of the Act. 
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(August), that by Bengal Act V of 
that year, special provisions were made to 
protect the Mundari Khuntkatti tenancies 
from the unscrupulous aggressions of land- 
lords and money-lenders, and the suicidal 
acts of the Mundas themselves. But in the 
meanwhile what a considerable number of 
Khuntkatd tenancies had been destroyed 
by avaricious landlords as well as through 
the folly of the Mundas, it is difficult now to 
estimate. Writing in 1871, (August 21), 
Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar, the distinguished 
Bhuinhari Commissioner, says 

** I have reason to believe that one Mankipatti in 
Sonepur has been extinguished probably more than 
sixty years ago— the Jiwfipatti, owned by the Thakoor 
ofl^ilmi. The Mundas andPahans exist only in name, 
have not yet forgotten the time when their ancestors 
were the sole undisputed owners of the villages. 
Another Mankipatti— that of Chalom, exists in name 
as belonging to a Manki, — although the head of the 
patti has been reduced to the position of an ordinary 
makararidar.'' 

In his speech In the Bengal Legislative 
Council on the i8th July 1903, the Hon'ble 
Mr. F. A. Slacke, said : — 

"Owing to the non -recognition of their rights, the 
Mundaris 'for more than three-quarters of a "century 
have been in a state of agitation, which from time to 
time has culminated in outbursts. This (disconttmt 
among the Mundas) found a vent in the great 
rebellion of 1832-33, the immediate cause of whicli 
was an attempt by the Thakur of Som^purgarh to 
destroy Khuntkatti rights in Bandagaon and Kochang 
in the district of Ranchi. The attempts to destroy 
the Khuntkattidars* rights did not then ceast^, aiui 
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landlords and tenants in that di.stri<i in th<‘ yt‘ar of 
the Mutiny. lioth sides took advanta|»<' of the 
disorder that then prevailed,— the* landlords to oust 
the Khuntkattidars who were holdiitg at hnv penna- 
nant rentals, the Khuntkattidars to rcrcover, the 
Khuntkatti lands which the landlords had prtwiously 
succeeded in making rajhas or manjliihas, i,c,, rayati 
•or sir. 

“B>entually the Chotanagpur 1 'enur(‘s A<'t of tHfk) 
was passed, and effected some imju’ovtnnent. But it 
omitted to deal with all the privileged laiuls, as it 
took no notice of intact Khuntkatti villag{‘s. Idus 
omission left such villages at th(‘ nu‘rcy of the 
spoliator. The destruction of tlie Khuntkatti t(.*nancies 
went on, and the discontent thereby created brought 
about the outburst of lB8B, when what is locally 
known as the Sardar Larai began and has not yet 
ceased.^’ 

To this effect also were the observations 
of the then Settlement Officer of Ranchi 
made in May, 1903* Said he,— 

“Of the disturbances of 1H57, the Bhuinhari Act 
of 1869 was the direct fruit. This Act dealt with cer- 
tain privileged agricultural lands kruiwn as Bhuinharii 
Pahanai, &c., on the one side and Manjhihas and 
Bethkheta on the other. It provided for their survey 
and record ; and it totally failed to effect atty real 
amelioration of the condition of the Mitndaris. It 
is not difficult now to see why it was fort^doomed to 
failure. In the first place it dealt with a pt)rtion only 
-of the privileged lands. Bhuinhari is merely another 
term for Khuntkatti ; and, from the scope of that 
Survw were excluded precisely those art‘as of the 
Munda Country where Khuntakatti rights still most 
vigorously flourished. Only the mis(‘rable 
membra'^ of what had once been intact Khunikatti 
villages were dealt with and the Five Farganas and 
the Manl<ipatti, the heart of the Munda country, were 
left to become the sport of the Ranchi law courts. 
Further, the optional character of Clause IX of the 
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Act left open the running sores of abwabs and begari. 
And finally... .the Bhuinhari tenures, which were not 
customarily alienable by sale, were not made legally 
inalienable/’ 

On the other hand, the passing of the 
Registration Act (XVI of 1864) which came 
into force on the ist January, 1865, and the 
Registration Act, XX of 1866, which came 
into force on the ist May 1866, would seem 
to have given an impetus to such aliena- 
tions.^^^ 

We have now indicated the main causes 
that led to the failure of the Chotanagpur 
Tenures Act. Though it was productive of 
•some amount of good, the Act did not deal 
with all the irritating causes of dispute 
between the Mundas and the dikus. More 
than one numerously signed memorial was 
•sent up to the Local and Imperial Govern- 
ments and even to the Secretary of State 
by or on behalf of several thousands of 
Mundas and Uraons. 

The simple aboriglnies were the unsus- 
pecting dupes of a band of unscrupulous 
agitators, since known as Sardars, and, de- 
ceived by the false hopes held out by them, 
spent a good deal of hard-earned money 
in getting up these petitions. As the 

* The first Ex-officio Registnir of Dt. Ldiardaga 
was Mr. H. L. Oliphatit, and the first Ex-officio 
Deputy Registrar of Kanchi was I.Jeutenant IJlings- 
ton. No document seems to have been registered” in 
the District before 1B65. Before that the Deputy 
Commissioner used to endorse documents from time 
to time, but no copy of such documents were kept. 
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Hon’ble Mr. Slacke said in his Council 
speech of 1903 : — 

‘‘Utilising the bitter feelings of the Mundaris, some 
of their fellow clansmen persuaded the peoplt* tliat 
the Hindus had no right to the latuls, that tiu; lands 
belonged to the Mundaris, that no rent should be 
paid, and that the Sovereign had given a tlerree to 
this effect.'* 

The extravagant claims put forward in . 
these petitions defeated their own object.^ 

^ Here is a speciman of the recklessly rabid petitions- 
submitted by these Mundas. 

To ^ 

• The Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. 

Dated Ranchi, the ^5^/1 March, 

We, the Mundas of 8 Perganas of Chota Nagpore 
beg rnost respectfully to lay before your Honour the 
following prayers, and hope you will be good enough 
to consider them duly. That the measurement of 
Bhooihurree lands in Chota Nagpore made by the 
special Commissioner Babii Rakhal Dass and others 
is not rightly done. He measures the land which the 
Ticcadars say;^ they do not measure what is not 
measured (mentioned ?) to them by the Ticcadars ; 
they strike off the claim of the Mundas from their 
ancestral land. Therefore we the Mundas do not at 
all agree with the measureraeht made by the Native 
Special Commissioners. They have put aside the 
claim of many from their ancestral land and the 
tiebadars consequently began to opress us excessively. 
And therefore the inhabitants fly to Assam to escape 
oppression, their lands being dispossessed by the Klaka- 
dar. How the rights of the Bllakadars ant come to be 
settled and that of the Mundas not? If Clvjtanag- 
pore does not belong to the Mundas, it belongs to* 
none, — neither to Ticcadars or Klakadars nor to the 
Nagbunsis. Chotanagpore was established by the 
Mundas and possessed by them. Nagbunsis, now the 
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Their principal prayer, that of being 
allowed to form themselves into village 
communities directly under Government, 
was, under the changed circumstances of the 
country, found to be unreasonable and 
extravagant, and the petitions were all‘ 
necessarily rejected. 

The heads of the Missions sought in vain- 
to convince these memorialists, of the 
futility of prosecuting their hopelessly 
time-barred claims. The infuriate Sardars 
(who called themselves Christians) resent- 
ed the remonstrances of the missionaries 

ruling power of Chota Nagpore, were servants of the 
Mundas. Afterwards by dishonesty they usurped the 
Raj and they falsely declared that it was given to them 
by the Mundas. \Vhat worthy deeds they performed 
to the Mundas that they gave it to them ? What, had 
the Mundas no appetite oV hunger that they gave it? 
Nobody can give to any even | of a seer of rice, then 
how the Mundas gave such a vast Raj to tlie Nagbun- 
sis? If the Raj is given to the Nagbunsis they ought 
to bring their babus (bahis?) or Saboot ^ before 
Government. The Nagbunsis were only Bhuinharies 
and Tahsildars of the Mundas: Such was our priincval 
state* but by time it has undergone a calamitous 
chan^fe. At present even the little possession urukM* 
the name of fehuinhari land is going to be in the 
danger of being dispossessed. 

Yours most obediently 
JUGDEEP, Jo.SEEir, 
'Manmasee 
Chumna &c, 

14,000 Christians. 

The memorials they forwarded to the Local andl 
Supreme Governments are too lengthy to be quoted,, 
blit all are in the same strain as the above. 
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and severed their connection with the Mis- 
sions. The Missionaries of the German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur 
forwarded a Memorial to the Bengal Govern- 
ment regarding certain grievances of the 
aboriginal tenants of the District and the 
Lieutenant Governor by his Minute, dated 
the 5th July 1876, informed the Memorialists 
that ‘he did not share their apprehensions 
that the Kols may be tempted to resist 
authority or disturb order’. But, unfor- 
tunately, Sir Richard Temple’s optimism 
was not borne out by the event. The 
agitation soon assumed a threatening aspect 
and riots and other disturbances of the 
ipublic peace were not long in coming. 

Some of the leaders, it is said, attempted to 
coerce their tribesmen into seceding from the 
Churches and withdrawing their children 
from the Mission schools. One of the 
agitators himself made an unauthorised 
•celebration of a marriage according to 
Christian rights. 

The year 1881 witnessed a ludicrously 
•comic show at village Doisa, which had 
►once been the seat of the ancestors of the 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur. A small band 
of malcontents styling themselves the 
'“Children of Mael”, and their leader “John 
the Baptist”, established themselves on 
the rains of the garh of Doisa* and pro- 
claimed a Raj of their own. 

* These Munda sardars went to the length of 
^claiming the ‘Doisa garh‘ as having been founded by 
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Threatening letters were sent to the 
Munsiff of Lohardaga. Some of the ring- 
leaders were promptly prosecuted and pun- 
ished by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
Power. But the agitation went on un- 
abated for the next few years. The excit- 
able Kols of the villages were easily drawn 
into the movement, and thus commenced 
what is now known as the ^^Sardar Larai"'. 
As the Settlement Officer of Ranchi observed 
in May 1903,“ 

'The Sardars— an unscrupulous and dishonest gang 
of cheats obtained so great a measure of support be- 
cause of the growing discontent of the Mundaris with 
the enhancement of begar and abwabs, with the 
extension of the *'Manjhihas" of the landlords, and 
above all with the constant sapping of Khiintkattr 
rights in village after village. 

“To one who has not been among them it is difii- 
cult to realise the passionate attachment of these 
savages to the grove and graveyard of their clan and 
to the fields which their ancestoi's cleared among the 
forests, and equally difficult to realise how sensitive 
they are to the degradation from the honourable rank 
of Khuntkattidar to that of mere raiyat. I'o lose all 

their ancestors. Thus in a memorial to the T.ieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal submitted in 1884 by about 
12,000 Mundas, we read 

Many monuments still exist of big stone-slabs and 
foundation -storK^-pillars, high above the ground, in 
Sutiamba Ghar, and also in several other Ghar.s, in 
several Pergunnahs of Chotanagpore, to bear testi- 
mony to thc^ ancient deeds of the Mundas, wherever 
they at different times and places first established 
themselves in a body, and long before the family of 
the now-called Rajahs settled there,— specially the 
two stupendous old monuments respectively in Pergiin- 
nahs Doisa and Khukra, known as Nava-Ratnas. 
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;this or to see neighbour after neighbour sinking into 
this pit,... was calculated to set on fire a far less excit- 
able people than the Mundasf' 

The unrest and the agitation grew every 
day more and more acute/ One band of 
agitators stopped the Bara Lai of Palkot, 
a near kinsman of the Maharaja, on a jour- 
ney, when the Bara Lai with great pre- 
sence of mind, succeeded in making good 
liis escape by temporising with them and 
acknowledging their pretended claims. 
Meetings were held by the Mundas at 
■different places in the south and south-west 
of the district and in Porahat, and it is 
said that the ‘‘thirty-five Sardars’’® gave 
out that as they had filed strong petitions 
against the ‘thirteen hakims’ of the district, 

* The signatories to the Memorial of 1B84 appear 
(to have been thirty-six in number, 

' I Samuel Munda ,* 2 Munmasi Munda, 3 Paulus 
Munda, 4 Patras Munda, and 5 Boas Munda of 
Pargana Basia ; 6 Biswas Munda, 7 Jakria Munda of 
Pergana Belsia ; 8 Nikodim Munda, g Barnabas 
Munda, lo Paulus Munda, ii Manmasi Munda,' 
12, Nikodim Munda, 13 Doah Munda, 14 Rijha 
Munda, 15 Mansid Munda, 16 Obed Munda,. 17 Lita 
Munda, 18 Mansid Munda, 19 Gidhone Munda, 20 
'S^imuel Munda, 21 Gopal Munda, 22 Reda Munda, 
.and, 23, Mani Munda, — of Pargana Sonepur ,* 24 Johan 
Munda, and 25 Jhirga Munda of Pargana Belkadi ; 
26 E)aud Munda and 27 Mansuk Munda of Pargana 
I.achra ; 28 Tinga Munda of Singbhurn ; 29 Gidhone 
Munda of Porahat; 30 Thinga Munda, and 31 Singa 
Mundaof Tamar Parg and, 32 Samuel Munda, 33 Asab 
Munda, 34 Markus Munda ann 35 Amus Munda of 
pargana Doisa, and 36^ Joseph Munda of Pargana 
Khukra. 
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the people should resist the authority of 
the local officers and seize “Manjihas 
lands”. These dangerous counsels do not 
appear to have been extensively acted 
upon. It was probably owing to the pre- 
cautions taken by the authorities, the 
strengthening of the Police force, and the 
exemplary punishments awarded in the few 
•cases that came up to the Courts^ that there 
were not many instances of riots or serious 
disturbances in the harvesting season. Only 
one case of paddy cutting at Tilma, and 
cases of trespass on the Manjihas lands 
of the Rani of Tamar, besides a few other 
cases in the Parganas south and west of 
Ranchi, were reported to have occurred. 
The causes of the disputes that survived 
the operations under the Chotanagpur 
Tenures Act of 1869, were thus pointedly 
explained by the then Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the District, — 

“No doubt can possibly exist as to the beneficial 
effect resulting from these coveted tenures (the 
Bhuinhari) being ascertained and demarcated. It is .a 
pity, however, that the opportunity was not taken of 
measuring and settling each whole village instead of 
Bhuinhari and Manjhihas lands only. The Bhuinhars 
generally claimed their entire holdings, and often 
■other lands, of which they were out of possession, as 
being all bhuinhari. When a decree was given for 
a portion only, no finding was come to with respect 
to the remainder beyond recording that it was not 


^ Quoted in Bengal Government Resolution 
(Revenue Department), dated the 25th November, 
1880., 
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hhuinhariy but rctjhas (rent-paying) or manjhihas^ 
When held to be of the latter description, it was 
demarcated under the Act, but when declared to be 
rajhaSi a door was opened for numerous complications. 
The Special Commissioner had no power to determine 
whose rajhas it was, nor what rate of rent was payable 
for it. Usually it was either in possession of the claimant 
rightfully, or had wrongfully been taken possession 
of by him when operations under the Act commenced 
and held by him since without payment of rent. As 
soon as the Act came into force, it was not uncommon 
for Bhuinhars to combine and take forcible possession 
of lands which, according to their lights, they were 
entitled to claim as Bbuinhari, withholding pay- 
ment of all rents. Active and solvent lllaquadars- 
protected themselves well enough by resort to the 
Criminal Courts ; but when, owing to the incompetence 
or poverty of Illaquadars* resistance was feeble, these 
combinations were frequently successful. As the 
hhuinhari cases came to an end, the struggle for- 
the rajhas commenced. Whether lands really be- 
longed to the Bhuinhar or not, the Illaquader 
might be supposed to say to a Bhuinhar, — 
‘*You claimed all your land as Bhuinhari and 
have only got a decree for a fraction ; you have 
put me to expense in contesting the Bhuinhari case, 
you are not a tenant to my mind. I can get a higher 
rent for the rajhas from Ramjiwan Kurmi or Baksu 
Jolaha, so turn out and let me settle the land with a 
man after my own heart.’ The reply would be: 
‘Decree or no decree, the land was brought under 
cultivation by my ancestors, the village is ours, and 
the country is ours, not yours. If compelled to do so, 

I will pay rent, but turn out I will not.’ Then ensues 
the usual litigation, first in Criminal, then in Revenue 
and Civil Courts, to carry on which the demarcated 
Bhuinhari is probably mortgaged or sold to 3. mahaj an. 
The Illaquadar registers a pottah in favour of Ramjiwan 
Kahar or Baksu Jolah, who, with two or three witness- 
es, formally scatters some seed on the land either 
before or after the Bhuinhar has done so. When the 
crop is ripe, a report is made by one party or the 
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Other to the thana that there is a likelihood of a breach of 
the peace, and whichever party reaps the crop is charg-- 
ed with theft. At specified seasons, the Courts are 
almost swamped with criminal trespass and paddy- 
cutting cases. It may generally be said that, when 
lllaquadars are intelligent, and powerful, they are in 
the wrong; and that, when they are otherwise, the 
Bhuinhars are at fault. The result, however, is seldom 
satisfactory ; for, in protracted litigation, intelligence, 
length of purse, and influential position will, 
in the long run, carry the day. When an illaquadar 
accepts a Bhuinhar as tenant for lands claimed as 
Bhuinhari but declared to be raj has, even then disputes 
arise about the rate of rent. When the ordinary rate.s 
are demanded, the Bhuinhar is clearly wrong in 
declining to pay rent accordingly, but he almost 
always invariably does so, contending, even in the 
face of a final decree, that the lands are Bhuinhari 
still. It often happens that there are two rates of 
rent in a village — the old customary rate paid by the 
native cultivators, and the contract rate paid by new 
ryots settled on vacated lands by illaquadars. lllaqua- 
dars always try, naturally enough, to level up to the 
contract rate without the tedious process of measur- 
ing the whole village.’^ 

Thus disputes between the Mundas and 
their landlords continued, and, now and 
again, assumed a serious aspect. Although 
at this period, several special Acts relat- 
ing to Chota Nagpur were passed by the 
Legislatures, none of them grappled 
with the most crying grievances of 
the people. In the beginning of the year 
1879, Act I of 1879, known as the Chota 
Nagpur Landlord and Tenant Procedure 
Act, was passed by the Bengal Council 
The Act of 1879 closely followed the 
provisions of the Bengal Rent Act of 1859,, 

^9 
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and failed to effect any appreciable improve- 
ment in the relations between the Mundas 
and their landlords. The Chota Nagpur 
Encumbered Estates Act passed by the 
Supreme Council in 1876 (Act VI of 1876) 
and amended in 1884 by Act V of that 
year, affected the Mundas but remotely. The 
abolition of the Zemindari Police and the 
introduction in 1863 of the new constabulary 
under Act V of 1861, proved a real boon. 
The ‘Hazaribagh and Lohardugga Rural 
Police AcP was passed by the Bengal Council 
in 1878 (Act VlII of 1878) and was superseded 
in the year 1887 by the Chota Nagpur Rural 
Police Act (Act V of 1887). 

In the meanwhile a fresh body of Euro- 
pean Missionaries and philanthrophists had 
appeared in the District. These were the 
Missionaries of the Society of Jesus. No 
book on the Mundas and their Country can 
be complete without some account of the 
noble work of the Christian Missions in 
educating and civilizing the Mundas and 
other aboriginal tribes of the District, 

Of the several Christian Missions at 
present working in the Ranchi District, 
the Roman Catholic Mission, though latest 
in point of time, now counts by far the 
largest number of adherents. We shall 
here attempt to give a rough account of 
the establishment and work of this Mission 
amongst the Mundas, Uraons and other 
aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. 

As early as the year 1859, the Catholic 
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Mission of Western Bengal was constituted 
by His Holiness Pope Pius IX, and entrusted 
to the Belgian Section of the Society of 
Jesus. It was not, however, till ten years 
later that the Mission started work in 
Chota Nagpur. In fact, Chota Nagpur was 
the last province to which the Society 
turned their attention. Almost the first 
work of the Mission alter its arrival in 
India was the establishment of the well- 
known St. Xavier’s College in Calcutta 
which celebrated its golden jubilee last year 
with befitting grandeur. The Mission next 
extended its sphere of work from the metro- 
polis to the Sunderbans on the one hand 
and to Orissa on the other. It was in the 
year 1869,-— the same year in which the 
Church of England (S. P. G.) Mission of 
Chota Nagpur was established at Ranchi, 
—that the Rev. Father A. Stockman, vS. ]., 
arrived at Chaibassa and there opened the 
first Catholic Mission station in the Chota 
Nagpur Division. The work of the Catholic 
Mission, in the beginning, lay almost 
•entirely amongst the Hos and the Mundas. 
The progress was necessarily very slow at 
the commencement. And, indeed, organised 
missionary work in Chota Nagpur was not 
undertaken by the Society until another 
fifteen years had elapsed. 

In the meanwhile, the colony of Catholic 
Munda converts established at Chaibassa 
was, in the year 1874, removed to Burudi, 
a village in the Khunti thana of the Ranchi 
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(tken called Lohardugga) District, and here 
the first Catholic chapel in the Ranchi district 
was built. In the same year, a Catholic 
clergyman of the name of the Rev. Father 
De Cock, who had come a few years earlier 
as Military Chaplain to the Madrasi soldiers 
stationed at Dorunda, finally settled at 
that cantonment station, and began mis- 
sionary work. In the year 1882, a new 
mission station was opened at village 
Sarwadag, about twelve miles south of 
Khunti. The same year, the Rev. Father 
Stockman removed to Jamgain, about 
twelve miles south of Ranchi and there 
opened a Mission station. It was in the 
year 1883, that a central Mission station 
was established at Dorunda, and regular 
mission work commenced. 

By the year 1885, the number of baptized 
Mundas of the Chota Nagpur Catholic 
Mission amounted to 2,092. On the 14th 
of March of that year, a young and ener- 
getic Missionary of the name of Father 
Lievens*'"' arrived at Dorunda, and, in the 

^ The Rev. Father Const. Lievens, was born in 
Belgium in 1856. He reached India in 1880. After 
three years spent as a Seminare at Asansol, and 
one year as a Master at the St. Xavier’s College in 
Calcutta, Father Lievens was transferred to the Chota- 
Nagpur Mission. Here he worked so hard that his- 
health broke down, and, in 1892, he had to sail for 
Europe for the benefit of his health. But the strain 
on his constitution had been too heavy, and, shortly 
after his arrival in Europe, he died at the early age 
of 37- 
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following Novemberj opened a mission 
station at village Torpa. Two years later, 
in the year 1887, the Rev. Father Motet, 
removed the central Mission station from 
Dorunda to the town of Ranchi. By 
August, 1888, the Roman Catholic Mission 
had established 77 schools and employed 
189 Catechists in the Ranchi District, and 
counted as its converts, 11,291 baptized 
persons and 39,060 catechumens. This 
remarkably rapid success of the Catholic 
Mission was mainly due to the exertions 
of the Rev. Father Lievens, who was now 
.appointed the Director of the Mission 
and whose zeal for mission work was 
unbounded. He was assisted in his work 
by a band of devoted Missionaries*'*** some 
of whom are still working in Chota- 
Nagpur. Before long, Father Lievens began 
to preach the religion of the Cross to the 
ruder Mundas, Uraons and Kharias in the 
remote southern and south-western parts of 
the Ranchi district. Father Lievens mixed 

^ Amongst these may be mentioned the Rev. 
Father J. Hoffmann, whose Mundari Grammar is the 
■standard work on the subject, the Rev. Father P. 
Dehon (who died in 1905) whose excellent paper on 
the “ Religion and Customs of the Uraons” published 
in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is 
the only elaborate contribution on the subject in 
English, and the Rev. Father Grosjean who was then 
Superior General of the Bengal Mission and subse- 
•quently came to Ranchi as Superior of the Chota 
^agpur Mission and, a third time as Rector of the 
Manressa House. 
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with the people as friends, instructed them* 
in the elements of religion, and helped 
them in their temporal difficulties. The 
aborigines of the Ranchi District had 
suffered cruelly and long. They had^ 
hitherto been looked down upon by 
their neighbours as untouchable Pariahs; 
now they came to know that they too were 
men and fit to be treated as such. When 
the missionary appeared on the scene, they 
were groaning under many wrongs and 
indignities. With their conversion to 
Christianity came a better appreciation of 
their rights as men and as tenants. They 
saw a happier era dawning before them. 
Fksides having all the attraction of novelty, 
Christianity seemed to these aborigines the 
only means to drag them out of the miser- 
able pit into which they had fallen. They 
felt that while their landlords oppressed 
them, they would no longer have to sit 
still with folded hands and curse their lot 
in silence. Hope was in the air. There 
was a frantic rush to the fold of Christia- 
nity.* One sees in imagination the Munda 
and Uraon converts of those days joyfully 
exclaiming,— 

'Tis corning on the steps of time, 

And this wide world is growing brighter! 

Though we may not see its dawn sublime, 

High hopes rnabe the heart throb lighter! 

The numerous conversions to Christian- 
ity naturally made the Zemindars anxious 
and angry. Father Lievens, in a printed/ 
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letter to the Catholic Archbishop of 
Calcutta, dated the 19th February, 1890^ 
cited the instance of a rich landlord of the 
district offering him on several occasions a 
sum of one thousand rupees on condition of 
his refusing to admit as Christians the 
tenants of five of his villages. In the year 
1889; a number of landlords sent up a 
petition to the authorities alleging that the 
Roman Catholic *Padri Sahebs’ were un- 
settling the minds of their ryots and con- 
verting them to Christianity by the 
hundreds in the parganas of Panari, Kasir, 
Nawaghar, Borway, Ardhe, and Korambe,. 
in the west and south-west of the district. 
Hitherto many landlords of these parganas 
had had their own way with the tenants 
whose backs had been bowed under long 
years of submission to their demands, just 
or unjust. No wonder therefore that 
such landlords should have viewed with 
alarm and indignation the conversion 
of their tenants and a consequent grovnh of 
manly independence in them. We can 
picture to ourselves the wailing and gnavSh-* 
ing of teeth in these landlords’ camp. It 
cannot however be denied that drunk with 
hope, these excitable aborigines occasionally 
exceeded the bounds of moderation. Tingl- 
ing with the pulsations of a new life, some 
of the new converts appear to have 
attempted to coerce their unconvertedi 
brethren into accepting their new faith and 
sharing in the larger life that seemed to 
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Open out to them. Like the young hill- 
streams of the district, after heavy showers 
of rain, heaving and swelling till they over- 
flow their banks, the upheaval amongst these 
•enthusiastic neophytes of an excitable race, 
appears occasionally to have led them into 
reprehensible excesses. But the reports that 
reached the authorities through the police 
and the Zemindars, of the disturbances that 
took place in these parts appear to have 
been exaggerated. And in the beginning 
these exaggerated alarmist accounts 
appear to have been too credulously 
accepted. The “Indian Daily News’’ 
of Calcutta appears to have first 
drawn the attention of Government to 
certain insinuations against the Catholic 
Mission. And soon afterwards we find the 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir Steuart Bayley 
visiting the district to see things with his 
own eyes. The result of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s inquiry exposed the baselessness 
of the suggestions against the missionaries.’^'* 
Already the Englishman newspaper of 
Calcutta in its issue of the 23rd Dec., 1889, 
wrote, — “It now seems that the story of a 
rising of the Kols, is pure moon-shine.*” 
And it was afterwards authoritatively de- 
clared, that the actual disturbances which 
occurred were not really serious. There 
was only one case of resistance to the 
authorities, and the rest were mostly cases 

^ Vide Government of Bengal Resolution, Judicial 
Der rtment, Dated Ranchi, the 15th March, 1890. 
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of disputed rights to lands or crops. Mr. 
Renny, the Assistant Commissioner, who 
was deputed to try the cases locally, inflicted 
excessively heavy punishments on tlie 

* We have examined the copies of the records of 
most of these cases, and they do not appear to have 
been generally more serious than the generality of 
cases between landlords and tenants in the District 
both before and after that period. Here are samples 
of some of those cases. The case of Jaisri Sing 
versus Ghumrua, Jhirga Uraon and others under 
s. 447, I. P. C. for ploughingup complainant’s Bahera 
Sokra land ; the case of Mahendra Sing vs. Jhirgu 
and others under s. 447 l.P. C. ; the case of 
Mahendra Sing vs. Pandea and others under s. 379 
I. P. C. for cutting wood in the village-jungle ; the 
•cases of Babu Ram din Rai versus Lenda Master, 
and Babu Ramdin vs. Timra, both withdrawn under 
s. 248, C. P. C., the case of Gokhul Sing versus 
Punai under s. 145, Cr. Pr. Code, the case of the Rev. 
Fr. Dehon versus Mahadeo Sing and others under 
s. 506, 1 . P. C. ; the case of Babu Nobo Kristo Ray 
•versus Abraham Arlandu ; the case of Sohor Sahi 
versus Bisram Christian under s. 324, L P. C. ; the 
case of Empress versus Bhuka and others (the 
Urmi pony case), the case of Nakul Sing tts. 
Dukhia Uraon under s^. 147 and 379, I. P. C. ; the 
^case of the Rev. E. Huyghi versus Mathura 
and others, the case of l.odro versus Ram- 
dhan Gour and others, the case of Emp. 71s. Cluitia 
Uraon and others under ss. 147 and 225, L P. C. ; 
the case of Abhiram Sing vs. Gandura and others 
under s. 337, I. P. C., the case of Gajadhar Ram 
versus Jhirga and others under s. 379 for cutting 
paddy of a field claimed by him. The case of Kmp. 
versus Mahadeo Ram 'Fewary and others, and the 
cross-case against Fr. Cus, in June 1890, do not come 
within the category of cases betyveen landlords and 
tenants. 
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accused Christians. The Indian D^rily News- 
of the day wrote, 

‘‘From the action taken by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor it is clear that there had been great want of 
consideration in the hearing of the charges and some 
perfunctory confirmation of the sentences even by the 
I )eputy Com m issioner." 

The accused in some cases appear to have 
been dragged about from camp to camp and' 
obtained no legal assistance at the trial. 
A number of the convictions were found 
to be unsustainable, and were set aside’ 
in appeal by the Judicial Commissioner, 
and of some of the rest, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor during his visit to Ranchi,, 
by his Resolution, dated the X5th March 
1890, remitted the larger part of the 
.sentences. In that Resolution, in connec- 
tion with the case of Gandura Uraon and 
others, Sir Steuart Bayley observed : - 

"Altliough the prisoners had no legal advice, the 
Magistrate made no endeavour to ascertain by exami- 
nation of the witnesses whether the claims put forward 
by the prisoners to the ownership of the dhan had any 
foundation, and if so what it was.” 

In the same case, Sir Steuart Bayley “ob- 
served with much dissatisfaction that all 
the accused in this case was in the first 
instance sent to Ranchi for trial, a distance 
of 95 miles and then sent back to the camp 
of the Deputy Commissioner at Bhusur, 
where the case was disposed of. This 
procedure seems to have been unnecessary 
and harassi^g/^ Again, in the portion of 
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the Resolution dealing with the witch-craft 
case, we read, 

“An attempt was made at the trial to throw the- 
blame of the ill-treatment of these women (suspected 
witches'^ exclusively on the Christian Kols of the villa- 
ges and to connect two of the servants of the Rev. 
Mr. Lievens with the occurrence. The I.ieiitenant- 
Governor considers this to have been perfectly gratui- 
touS; and he is constrained to express his dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which the case was tried by the 
Assistant Commissioner.” 

In another part of this Resolution which 
dealt with the petition of Dasso Bhuini and' 
others, the Lieutenant-Governor observed, 

That officer (the Judicial Commissioner) has remark- 
ed that certain comments made by the Magistrate 
on the conduct of some Roman Catholic Missionaries 
ought not to have appeared in his judgment, as they 
were in no degree justified by the evidence on the 
record. The Lieutenant-Governor fully concurs io' 
this condemnation, and the expression of his disap- 
proval will be conveyed to Mr. Renny.^ 

Although the actual disturbances were 
not serious, Sir Steuart Bayley felt the 
pulse of the times with exactitude when he 
observed that — 

*‘rhe spirit of antagonism between landlord and’ 
ryot was so strong and generally diffused throughout 
the district, that it might at any time cause a breach 
of the peace on a large scale.” 

I he opinion one sSome times hears, 

* The cases dealt with in this Resolution were the 
Tangartoli case, the Pony case, the Rescue case and- 
the VVitch case. The Resolution was published in 
the Calcutta Statesman and quoted in the 
European Correspondence of the, 26th March, t8()o. 
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that it does not concern' the clergymen how 
his congregation fare in the world, appears 
to us to betray a poor idea of the priest’s 
• dut}" to his flock. In fact, the Missionaries 
would have been unworthy stewards of the 
spiritual well-being of their Christians, if 
they merely stood by and wrung their 
‘hands in silent despair while their converts 
were sinking deeper and deeper in the miry 
depths of abject fielplessness and impo- 
verishment — a condition which could not 
•but re-act on their moral and spiritual lives. 
The hearts of the Missionaries naturally 
went forth to their down-trodden converts 
in their i^arthly sufferings. The head and 
front of their offending seems to have been 
that they occasionally loosened their purse- 
' strings in response to piteous appeals for 
help in their law-suits with the landlords. 
-And it was indeed the natural discontent of 
the ryots which sometimes took the form of 
law-suits. But more often it was the ryots 
who were harassed by frivolous litigation 
used as a weapon of persecution.'’**' True, a 

^ By way of illustration we here give extracts from 
■ a few judgments of Courts. Thus, in his judgment in 
rent suits Nos. 132 to 135 of 1887, Mr. G. W. Place, 
As.st. Commissioner of Lohardugga, said, — *‘The 
suits seem in these cases of a vindictive n,ature, as 
the plaintiff sues also for ejectment. The defendants 
have not done anything to deserve such vindictive 
proceedings, as they have all paid something as the 
plaintiff himself admits.” The same officer in his 
judgment in rent suits Nos. 142 to 147 of 1887, wrote, 
“The evidence has considerably reduced the plaintiff’s 
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va^ue idea seems to have prevailed amongst 
the aborigines that by conversion to ■ 
Christianity, “they will better themselves 
somehow or other.’’ The origin of this 
idea was correctly explained by Colonel 
Dalton when he observed — 

“When matters came to a issue between the simple ■ 
Kol and the Zemindar or the foreign farmer, the Kol 
had no chance, and indeed he appeared to think so 
himself, for he seldom sought redress. But the Kols 
who embraced Christianity imbibed more independent 
notions and in several instances successfully asserted 

preposterous claims. Indeed, I am only beginning 
to learn the... of the Chota^ Nagpore Zemindars, who ■ 
invariably claim in rent suits a higher rent than was 
ever paid and virtually turn a suit for rent into one for 
enhancement, However, the plaintiff has been exposed 
in this case.” This general remark in the above 
quotation was perhaps too sweeping, for tliere must 
have been some exceptions amongst the Zemindars. 
But of the prevalence of the practice noticed by here, 
most officers of the time speak in more or less marked 
language. Thus, Mr. F. W. R. Cowley, Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpore in Rent Appeal No. 
94 of 1888 wrote: — “When a ryot becomes liable to 
pay an enhanced rent, the law provides a procedure 
to be followed, and a Zemindar should take steps, if 
he wants more rent, under section 21, kc., Act I (B.C.) 
of 1879. Doubtless it is simpler to come into Court 
and to demand a certain rate as one for excess lands, 
but if a Zemindar does so, the onus is strongly upon 
him of proving that the ryot has consented to pay 
him the rent claimed.. In the present instance It is 
admitted that it is only within the last four years that 
any attempt has been made to assess the excess tanr 
lands of the village.” Similarly, Mr. A. W.B. Power, 
Deputy Commissioner of Lohardugga, in his judgment 
in rent suit No. 4 of 1879 — 80 referred to a case of the 
same nature, as follows,— “I fully believe that defen- 
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their rights. F^roni this the belief uiifortiuiately spread 
through the District that whan Kols go to court as 
Christians, they are more uniformly successful than 
'those vvlio have not changed their religion. The next 
step was to profess Christianity, and going up to 
Ranchi to the Mission they returned with their hair 
puritanically cropped, and were ready to assert their 
-rights and defy their landlords.” 

'Phis was said of the converts of the 
•German Mission long before the Jesuit 
Fathers came to the district. And it was 
for the very same reasons that a similar 

■ dants were put to all the expenses of previous litigation 
on a false issue, z.e., plaintiffs sued them for arrears 
at an enhanced rate, to which enhancement defendants 
liad never consented, and represented that enhanced 
rent as the normal and established one.” 

Among other classes of harassing litigation were 
suits for possession of lands formerly waste and brought 
luuler cultivation by ryots and Bhuinhars (under local 
custom) but claimed as nij-jote by the landlords, and 
-claims to raiyati lands of refractory tenants as Zemin- 
dar’s nij-joie or as raiyati of some creatures of the 
landlords. But it must at the same time be admitted 
that cases are not rare in which the tenants by way of 
retaliation for aggressive acts and harassing suits, 
have actually claimed what was not their own or what 
had ceased to be their own for a long time past, and 
denied liabilities sanctioned by law,— Tlieir apologists 
, attribute this ”to despair or dogged olistiriacy,the natur- 
al outcome of prolonged ill-treatment endured by them.” 
That such ill-treatment was a matter of frequetv occur- 
rence is testified toby the resolutions passed at a meeting 
held at Ranchi on the ^I4th January, 1890, when an Asso- 
-ciation was formed with the senior local barrister (Mr. 
Ray) as Secretary and a Senior Pleader (Mr. Aikath) 
as a prominent member. In the printed proceedings of 
-this Association, .^tyled ^‘The Chotanaggore Reform 
•Association” (now defunct), wa read, ^''Extortion,, ill- 
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idea prevailed amongst the Kols when the 
Roman Catholic Mission appeared in the 
country. Such an impression will naturally 
prevail “whenever a class of men that 
take a real interest in the welfare of the 
people come amongst them and show 
sympathy for their misery and sufferings.”' 

No wonder therefore that there was a 
large accession to the Catholic Mission 
when the missionaries began to work 
amongst this people with a degree of 
self-sacrificing zeal which attracted the 
admiration of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Cecil Stevens, who was Commissioner of 
the Chota Nagpur Division from 1885 to 1889. 
But there does not appear to be any ground 
for supposing that the missionaries held out 
any hopes of the nature we have alluded 
to. Their self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of humanity would preclude such 
an unjust supposition. In a paper on 
“Some Reminiscences of Chutia Nagpore,” 

treatment, torture, and forced labour to which ignorant 
people are subjected, to which we can bear testimony, 
are shocking to our eyes.” In the Calcutta Statesman 
•of the 24th May, il^i, we find a long letter from Rev. 
F. Hahn, Secretary, German Mission, about “Affairs in 
Chotanagpore,” in which after an account of the 
grievances of the tenants the correspondent said, “The 
wonder is only how the Kols are bearing up with their 
present position. They do it in this way ; they like a 
good drink ; and whenever the Zemindar requires 
them to be in good humour, or to forget an injustice 
done to them, he has recourse to giving them pice 
for drink.’* 
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read by Sir Charles Stevens, K. C. S. L. 
in February, 1901, in the Jehanghir Halli 
of the Imperial Institute (London), that 
ex-Commissioner of Chota Nagpur and 
Ex-Lieu tenant-Governof of Bengal, spoke 
in high tei'ms of the self-sacrificing zeal 
of the Catholic Fathers of Chota Nagpur,, 
and by way of illustration, he gave long 
extracts Horn the diary of his wife during 
their tours in the interior of the Ranchi 
District. In that paper, Sir Charles 
thus describes the origin of the agrarian 
disturbances : — 

'‘I have found them (the Kols) most tenacious of 
what they believe to be their rights. Their compara- 
tive ignorance and stupidity have attracted oppre.ssion 
at times. Rajas and landlords have called in the 
help of cleverer ;md stronger people from outside, and 
this process is still going on. But oppression is not 
tolerated beyond a certain point, and in the past has 
led to rebellion and much bloodshed. At the present 
day, too, most troubles and difficulties in the adminis- 
tration arise from the encroachments of the outsiders 
and the dogged resistance of the people." 

Mr. Grimley who succeeded Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Stevens as Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur traced the origin of the agrarian 
disturbances of the period to the same 
causes. In 1896, Mr, Grimley said : — 

“The result of the enquiries begun by Mr. Renny 
and continued by Colonel Lillingston is to establish 
the fact that the unsettled relations of landlords and 
tenants have been brou|;ht about in a great nuso.sure 
by the greed and rapacity of the former. I'lu? inv(‘s- 
tigating officers travelled over a large tract of country 
and wherever they went had to listen to the same- 
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story of oppression, in the form of ille^fal exactions, 
excessive enhancement of rent, unlimited demands 
of beth-begari, and the witholding of receipts for rent.” 

Again in his Administration Report for 
the year i895-:j6, Mr. Grimley writes : — 

"‘Primitive people are by nature singularly tenacious 
of purpose and cling to old traditions, and this feeling 
among the Kols led up to the Agrarian agitation of 
of 1889, when they made an effort to free themselves 
from the yoke of middlemen, the thraldom of beth- 
begari, and other unpleasant incidents connected with 
the cultivation of land.” 

With a view to remedy the evils, 
Mr. W. Maude, I.C.S. was, in the year 
1890, specially deputed to the district 
to report on the working of the law then 
in force regulating the relations between 
landlords and tenants in Chota Nagpur. 
The Lieutenant-Governor during his visit in 
Ranchi in March, 1899^ himself held more 
than one conference with representatives of 
the tenants and landlords. On the 14 th of 
April, 1890, the following Proclamation 
was issued in the District by the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. W. H. Grimley 

“For some years past there have been agrarian 
disputes between the ryots of the I.ohardugga district 
and their landlords on the subject of befJibegari, 
which has seriously interfered with the good govern- 
ment of the country. The Commissioner has lately 
been making enquiries into the causes of these dis- 
putes, and is most anxious to secure their final settle- 
ment. Until this can be effected, it is necessary for 
the sake of peace to draw attention to the limits 
within which, according to the custom of the country, 
Zemindars may demand labour from certain ryots. 
The following scale, founded on the ancient custom 
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of Lohardugga, as ascertained by Government, is 
tlierefore published for general information. The 
Commissioner warns all Zemindars that, if the}' 
forcibly exact labour in excess of the amount 
prescribed by custom, they may be liable on com- 
plaint to a prosecution for wrongful restraint under 
section 341 of the Penal Code. He also calls upon 
those ryots who have hitherto rendered heth began 
to grant the labour willingly and ungrudgingl}' 
according to the prescribed scale, or the decision of 
the Bhiiinhavi Special Commissioners, as the case 
may be. 

“Prescribed scale for each holding :»■— Three days' 
ploughing ; Three days' (ligging ; 'Fhree days’ 
sowing or planting rice ; 'Fhree days’ cutting rice ; 
One da}'’s threshing corn ; One day’s assisting in 
the rnaliing of a granary; Carrying loads for the 
landlord on journeys within Chota Nagpore,-— the 
labourer to be supplied with food.’’ 

It is a relief to turn from this sickening 
narrative of the unsatisfactory relations 
between the aborigines of the Ranchi 
District and their landlords, to an account 
of the expansion of the Catholic Mission 
in that district. Wonderfully rapid, indeed, 
lias this expansion been ! The Chota Nag- 
pur Catholic Mission has not only attracted 
to its fold the unconverted by the thousands, 
but have drawn in many aboriginal con- 
verts from the Protestant Missions working 
in their country. An idea of the rapid 
■expansion of the Mission may be gathered 
from the following statistics The number 
of Catholic converts rose from 15,000 in the 
year 1887 to 39,567 in 1897. Of this number, 
22,728 were baptized converts and 16,839 
were neophytes. The figures for the next 
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three years are - (including 17,602 

neophytes) m 1898, 58,311 (including 

20,838 neophytes) in 1899, and 71,270 
(including 29,658 neophytes 't in 1900. In 
another five years the number swelled to 
101,630, including 43 > 35 ^ neophytes. At 
the end of the year 1909, the Chotanagpur 
Catholic Mission counted as many as 
147,366 converts, of whom 72,943 were 
neophytes. Out of this total number as 
many as 91,345 belong to the Ranchi Dis- 
trict alohe, 1,763 persons to the Singbhuni 
District, 6,230 to the Palamau District, 
35’79^ 18,222 respectively to the two 

Tributary States of Jashpur and Gangpur. 
The number of Catholic converts of the 
Munda tribe alone now exceeds 30,000, 
as against 2,092 in the year 1885. 'Fhe 
Catholic Mission centres in the Ranchi 
District are now 16 in number and arc 
located at Ranchi (established in 1887), at 
Sarwada (1882), at Torpa (1885), at Mandar 
(1893, when it took the place of the older cer*" 
treat Dighia, established in 1886), at Noatoh 
(1^90, when it took the place of the oldei' 
centre at Basia, established in 1888), at Karra 
'(l888\ at Khunti (1891), at Katkahi (1892) 
.at Rengarih (1901), at Soso (i<.^oi), at 
Kurdeg (1903), at Samtoli (^903), at 
Nawadih (1907), and at Majhatoli (1907)* 
The Mahuadanr mission station in tlH’ 
Palamau District was opened in 1896. 

There are, at present, as many as 53 
% 'European priests, over 500 aborigin al 
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catechists, and more than 200 school-masters 
employed in the Chota Nagpur Catholic 
Mission. Fifteen solid brick-built churches 
and over 400 chapels have been alread}^ 
erected in Chota Nagpur and some others 
are in course of construction. Of these 
Catholic Churches, not a few are very fine 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture, such 
as the splendid Church at Ranchi known 
as the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the fine Church at Sarwada in 
the heart of the Munda country. 

We shall now proceed to describe some 
•of the educational and other institutions 
organised by this Mission. Besides the 
central School at Ranchi known as St. 
John’s School of which we shall presently 
give a short account, the Catholic Mission 
has established no less than 140 Boys’ Schools 
all over Chota Nagpur in which as many 
as 7,683 pupils are now receiving education. 
The majority of these schools are located 
within the Ranchi District. Sixteen of 
these schools teach up to the Lower Primary 
Standard, and 4 up to the Upper Primary 
Standard. The Mission maintains in Chota 
Nagpur 21 Girls’ Schools with a total of 
4»76 o girls on their rolls. Of these four are 
big Convent Schools, each with a strong 
•staff of European ‘Nuns^ and aboriginal 
'‘Sisters.’ 

Of the educational institutions of 
the Chota Nagpur Catholic Mission, the 
nadst important is the St. John’s School. 
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I'his School was started in the year 1887 
by Father Motet as a Lower Priraary 
School ; and was originally meant to impart 
elementary education to the children of 
the Catholic converts in Ranchi and its 
suburbs. It was soon deemed necessary to 
admit into this school, boys from the 
Catholic Mission centres in the interior 
of the District with a view to training 
them for the posts of Catechists and Scho-ol- 
masters. In the year 1903, the St. John’s 
School was raised to a Middle English 
School, and in 1905 to a High English 
School. This institution has from its com- 
mencement, been a boarding-school for 
Catholic boys. Since 1904, however, non- 
Christian boys are also being admitted as 
day-sScholars. At present the number of boar- 
ders, —mainly Munda and Uraon Christian 
boys, is 170, and of day-scholars, mainly 
Hindu and Mahomedan students, is about 
70. The boarders each pay only a nominal 
fee which represents but a small fraction of 
the expenses incurred by the Mission for 
their boarding, lodging and tuition. A 
Government grant-in-aid as well as private 
donations and the school-fees paid by the 
non-Christian pupils help the Mission in 
meeting the current expenses of this school. 
The St. John’s School was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University in *908, and in that 
very year one Munda boy successfully passed 
the Matriculation examination. 

In connection with the St. John’s School, 
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we must not omit to mention the theatrical 
performances of its aboriginal boys* It was 
in 1890, that these performances 'first began. 
In those days, there were very few aboriginal 
converts who could read or write. And it 
was with a view to in.struct the converts 
and their children in the elements of religion 
that these dramatic performances in imita- 
tion of the mystery-plays of the Middle Ages 
in Europe, w6re introduced. It is* mainly 
Biblical incidents and parables that are dra- 
matised in Hindi by competent missionary 
gentlemen for this theatre. Among the more 
important plays may be mentioned those 
of “the Birth of ChrisSt,” ‘the Death of Christ,’ 
‘Cain and Abel,’ ‘Joseph,’ ‘Daniel’, and 
‘The Prodigal Son.’ Incidents of the lives 
of the Saints, such as St. Clement and ht. 
Nicolas, have also been dramatised and 
played. Occasionally, the Catholic boys 
play, on their school stage, some farce 
specially translated for them into English 
or into Hindi from the works of eminent 
French dramatists like Racine and 
Moliere. In these plays, the Catholic 
Fathers have introduced some imitations 
of the choral songs of ancient Greece. 
The airs of the songs are either Chota-Nag- 
purian or European. An excellent musical 
band has also been organised by the boys 
of the Ranchi Roman Catholic Schools. 
St. John’s School has also a well-equipped 
infirmary attached to it Besides these School 
Infirmaries, every Missionary centre has a 
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Dispensary of its own where the clergyman 
in charge distributes medicines to Christians 
as well as non-Christians- 

The same year in which St. John’s School 
Avas raised to the Middle English Standard, 
more ambitious institution was started by 
e Rev. Father Grosjean, then Rector of 
the Mission. This was the Apostolic School 
■of Ranchi. Originally housed in a small 
building by the side of the St. John’s School, 
it was removed two years later to a fine 
'building constructed to accommodate the 
pupils and the Principal. Besides a large 
ball, several class-rooms, dormitories, and 
Principal’s quarters, it has a nice chapel 
and an infirmary attached to it. 'Ibis school 
.aims at preparing for the priesthood such 
of the comparatively more intelligent boys 
amongst the Christians as feel spontaneously 
■called to it. It began with nine boys and 
now counts twenty pupils on its rolls. And 
it is worthy of note that the institution is 
now so popular amongst the Mundas 
.and Uraons th \t several applications for 
admission had to be recently rejected for 
want of accommodation. 'The majority of 
its alumm are Munda and Uraon boys of 
the Ranchi District, and only a few 
are Eurasian boys from the Calcutta 
and Darjeeling Mission Schools. After a 
five years’ course in Latin, English, Matlie-" 
matics, History, Geography, Declamation, 
Music, Solfeggio, Gymnastics, etc., in the 
Ranchi Apostolic School, the successful 
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students are sent to the Papal Seminary at 
Kandy in Ceylon for a further seven years" 
course — namely, a three-years" course in 
Philosophy and a four-years" course in 
Theology. It is reported that the Miinda 
and liraon students of the school generally 
show great aptitude for these studies and 
are very hardworking. The success of this 
school will be watched with great interest 
by all well-wishers of the aborigines. 

The central Girls’ Schools of the Chota- 
Nagpur Catholic Mission are those at 
Ranchi, Khunti, Rengari in Pargana Biru, 
and Tongo in Pargana Borway. These 
are all excellent institutions under the 
efficient management of European nuns 
who are assisted in their work by a band 
of Munda, Uraon, and Kharia ‘Sisters." Of 
these schools we shall only describe the one 
at Ranchi which may be taken as typical 
of the rest. The Ranchi Catholic Girls’ 
School was started in the year 1:890 by an 
Irish congregation of nuns called the 
Lorettine Nuns well-known in Calcutta for 
the great boarding house and Loretto School 
in Chowringhee and the excellent Orphan- 
age at Entally. In January, 1903, a 
second congregation of nuns known as the 
Ilrsuline Nuns came out from ILtirope and 
took charge of the Catholic (iifls" vSchool 
and boarding house at Ranchi. This 
school is divided into three departments. 
The first department is conducted in accord- 
ance with Government regulations and is* 
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attended by about two hundred girls who 
receive education up to the Upper Primary 
standard. The second department counts 
over four hundred girls on its rolls during 
the cold season (from November to Febru- 
ary) when the girls are no longer required to 
assist their parents in agricultural work. 
These girls receive only an elementary 
education. All the giils in these two 
departments are aboriginals and free- 
boarders. The third and lowest depart- 
ment is attended by native Christian 
children bf ages varying from two to*' seven 
years. The parents of these children are 
generally day-labourers in the town of 
Ranchi. Instruction is given to these 
children on the Kindergarten method. The 
number on the rolls of this Kindergarten 
department is now sixty. 

The next institution we shall describe is 
the first as also the best of its kind in Chota 
Nagpur. This is the Ranchi Catholic Mission 
Lace School, which was started in the year 
1905. This school is meant for Indian 
Catholic women living in the town 
Ranchi and its suburbs. At present more 
than one hundred aboriginal women daily 
attend this Lace School. Most of these 
pupils are married women with children to 
look after. To suit their convenience, the 
hours of work are so arranged that they can 
go home and attend to their domestic duties 
twice in the day and finally return home in 
the evening. Nor is daily attendance 
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•compulsory. It is reported that these 
aboriginal women learn the art of lace- 
making in an incredibly short time. And 
the excellent laces they turn out are said to 
'be in great demand in Calcutta and even 
in far-away Europe. Every pupil of the 
Lace School is paid by the school autho- 
rities at a fixed rate for every yard of lace 
she turns out in the week. And thus, these 
poor women who could formerly earn but 
a few pice a day by cutting and selling 
grass or by working as day-labourers in the 
town of Ranchi and its suburbs, now earn 
a decent livelihood by attending the Lace 
School. . And a visit to the Ranchi 
Catholic Lace School will convince you 
that it will be hard to find anywhere else 
a happier and more contented group of 
hundred women than those who find work 
there. 

From the very commencement of their 
work in Chotanagpur, the Catholic Fathers 
perceived that unless effective means were 
devised to improve the material condition 
of their converts, religion will have very 
little hold on their minds. Agriculture has 
formed the main, and practically the sole, 
occupation of the aborigines of the Ranchi 
District. But the lands of the district are 
not particularly fertile, and about a quarter 
of the entire area of the district is uncultu- 
rable. The Munda or Uraon has generally 
a large family to maintain, and the agricul- 
tural holding of the aboriginal ryot hardly 
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yields produce sufficient for the consumption 
of himself and his family even for six. 
months in the year. And, as a consequence, 
many an aboriginal ryot of the district 
lives in a state of chronic indebtedness. 
With a view to the amelioration of the 
economic condition of the Christian converts 
of the Mission and to train them for some 
other occupation besides agriculture, the 
Catholic Mission Industrial School was 
opened at Ranchi in the year 1894. It was 
intended to turn out good carpenters and 
masons. This institution which did good- 
work in its time was discontinued after a 
few years, when a more ambitious Industrial 
School was started b\^ this Mission at 
Khuntl in the centre of the Munda country. 
At Ranchi, however, a large Tile Factory 
was opened by the Rev. Father Hoffmann 
in the year 1908, which now trains a 
number of Munda and Uraon boys and' 
young men in the manufacture of roofing 
and flooring tiles with cement and sand. 
The secrets of the art of polishing, colouring 
and enamelling tiles and making floral 
decorations on them are also being taught 
in the factory. 

The Khunti Roman Catholic Industrial 
School to which we referred in the last 
paragraph, was started by the late Rev. 
Father Vandaele who was himself proficient 
in Mechanics. This institution consists of 
four principal departments, the weav- 
ing and dyeing department, the carpentry 
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department, the iron-works department, and 
the silk-worm-rearing department. Of 
these four departments the first deserves 
special meption. The proud and conser- 
vative Mundas have a strong prejudice 
against weaving, which is done in a Munda 
village by a caste called Penrais or Panrs, 
A Munda who weaves cloth with his own 
hands loses his caste. Father Vandaele 
cast about for some means to break this 
prejudice and a happy idea struck him. 
He thought of the Japanese improved 
handlooms which are worked by the feet 
alone, and inquired of a number of Mundas 
if they would have any objection to weaving 
with a machine in which the hands would 
not have to be used. On the Mundas agreeing 
to handle such machines, he procured a 
number of them, and all the looms were 
soon occupied. Under Father Vandaele’s 
directions, a few more looms of the same 
pattern as the imported Japanese looms, %vere 
also made in his own Industrial School. On 
the sudden death of the Rev. Father Van- 
daele, the school was placed under the Rev. 
Father De Staercke who had once been 
connected with a big factory of weaving and 
spinning looms in Europe. Again and 
again the Mundas have made difficulties 
about working at these looms, so that at 
present the weaving department of the 
school Js mostly attended by Uraon young 
men. What will be the ultimate success of 

this department, it is difficult to predict. 

■# * 
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But, at all events, splendid efforts are 
being made, and no trouble is being 
spared by the Catholic Fathers. Father De 
Staercke effected great improvements in the 
weaving department and also in the car- 
pentry and iron-works departments. He 
procured another dozen Japanese looms, 
and had six plain looms of European pattern 
made in the Khunti school work-shop. He 
also began giving practical instructions in 
the art of dyeing both cotton and silk. 
For the iron- works department, an up-to- 
date lathe was brought out from Europe 
about two years ago. 'Fhe silk-worm- 
rearing department was added only last 
year, and thousands of mulberry trees have 
since been grown to rear si Ik- worm cocoons. 
The out turn this year has amounted to 
about fifty thousand cocoons. 'This in- 
industry is a very profitable one and is now 
in great favour in England, France, Italy, 
Russia, Turkey and Japan. It has been an 
old industry in Lower Bengal and in various 
other parts of India. Although this industry 
has been known in the adjoining districts 
of Singbhum and Manbhurn, it does not 
seem to have ever before been introduced 
in the Ranchi district. And this department 
of the Khunti Catholic Industrial School 
.promises a bright future for the Catholic 
Munda youfh. 

If the Khunti Industrial School is calcu- 
lated to effect a great improvement in the 
material condition of the Catholic Mundas, 
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by far the grandest philanthropic organisa- 
tion of the Catholic Mission is the Chota- 
Nagpur Catholic Co-operative Credit 
Society, started by the l^ev. Feather J. 
Hoffmann. Of this institution, the Govern- 
ment Report on the working of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal for 1909- 
1910, writes,— 

“The scheme cannot fail of ultimate success, and it 
is l)Ound sooner or later to effect an economic revolu- 
tion in Chotanagpur. It is doubtful, however, whether 
such an ambitious scheme will succeed anywliere else 
or under any other circumstances. To carry tli rough 
a sclieme like this requires Father Hoffmann’s single- 
ness of purpose and devotion, and an organisation 
such as that possessed by the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Chotanagpur.” 

In fact, Father Hoffmann's scheme is an 
unique experiment, for it reverses the ordinary 
method of organising co-operative societies 
as isolated autonomous societies, and begins 
with the formation of a Central Banking 
Union and then seeks gradually to evolve 
autonomous rural units out of it- With 
regard to the constitution of this society, 
the same Government Report writes,— 

“I'o make any impression cai the al)(>riginal t ribes 
by means of work on ordinary lines would Ik‘ a slow 
and tedious process. And tlie problem befon* us 
is liow to give the aboriginal tribes tlie full advantages 
of co-operation in order to prevtuU tlusr further 
exploitation by their more advanced and pushful 
neiglibours and to enable them to hold tlu*ir t)wn in 
the economic struggle. Father HolTmann’s Society 
in Ranchi... offers a practical solution of llie problem. 
It is a large centraliiied societ)’ embracing the whole 
Reman (.’atholic population of Ranchi /ind formed* 
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with the object of enabling the members of the 
Mission to constitute themselves into a system of 
federated and autonomous societies within the central 
institution. The Society is managed by a Central 
Committee of Management whicn sits in Ranchi 
town and^ conducts all its affairs. The area of 
operation is divided into some sixteen circles corres- 
ponding to missionary circles, each in charge of a 
Missionary. The circles again are divided into- 
villages or groups of villages, each of which forms a 
rural unit, 'fhe unit is in form practically a small 
Raiffeisen Society. It has its own punchayat and 
supervisors, and keeps its own accounts and admi- 
nisters its own loans. For the present, each rural 
unit conducts all business on behalf of the Central. 
Society.^’ 

The Chotanagpur Catholic Co-operative 
Credit Society was registered under Act 
X of 1904, on the 2nd December,. 
1909. By the end of June 1910, as many 
as 229 Rural units were constituted and 
the society had realised a capital of 
Ks. 22,845 3as, and every succeeding 
month is bringing in additions to this- 
capital.^'^ For the Society’s headquarters at 
Ranchi,, a fine two-storied building with a 
strong-room, rooms for- the stores depart- 
ment, the banking department, the Director’s- 
officct the accountant’s office, and so forth,, 
was erected last year. Tracts in Hindi and 
Mundari written by Father Hoffmann to 
explain the system and its advantages 
have been printed and circulated amongst 
the Catholic population of Chota Nagpur*. 
Again and again, Father Hoffmann has been* 

* By xMarch 1911, the capital rose the Rs. 37,7064 
21 
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making long tours throughout the Ranchi 
District to preach to his. Christians the 
advantages of Co-operative Banks. In these 
preaching tours he himself practises what 
he advised other members of the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies, Conference that sat at 
Calcutta last year to do. He then said, 

^ "You must yourself be imbued, as it >vere, \vith 
the inner spirit and the high aims and the enthasiasm 
of a Reiffeisen, and then, in a language and a style 
adapted to the present mental condition of the Indian 
cultivator, write, so to say, on his mind in clear lines 
and vivid colours the deeply human beauty of the 
Reiffeisen system and its palpable and immense 
advantages.” 

We have written at comparative length 
about this Society, because to us it appears to 
hold out the brightest promise for the future 
social and economic regeneration of the 
Mundas, IJraons and Kharias who form a. 
considerable portion of the population of 
the Ranchi District. 

When one thinks of the ever-increasing 
and splendidly organised educational and 
benevolent institutions of the Catholic 
Mission, the self-sacrificing zeal with which 
each Missionary devotes himself, heart and 
soul, to the work entrusted to him, the 
obviously simple and even ascetic habits of 
life of the Catholic Fathers and Brothers, 
approximating to Oriental ideals of a 
religious life, and the picturesque forms and 
ceremonials connected with Catholic wor- 
ship, which are calculated to appeal to the 
Oriental mind,- — one is inclined to believe 
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that by degrees the Catholic Mission may not 
improbably draw into its fold the majority 
of the aboriginal population of the Ranchi* 
District. An eminent Church-of-England 
Divine, the Venerable H. B. Hyde, Arch- 
deacon of Madras, in a recent article in the 
Guardian^ traces the expansion of the 
Catholic Mission in India to almost the 
same causes that we have indicated above. 
Writes he, 

*‘The majority of Christians in India thus belong, 
to the Roman Communion. The Roman Catholic com- 
munity in India is now elaborately organised, is in 
command of immense resources in money, and is* 
administered with admirable ability and ' always with 
a view to its expansion by means ot missionary enter- 
prise and the absorption of Christians cf other confes- 
sions through the influence of ever-multiplying and 
ever- improving educational institutions. ^ ^ ^ 

"The treasury of the Propaganda and those of the* 
great Missionary Associations of Paris, and Milan,, 
of the Society of Jesus, and of several missionary 
Orders pour funds into the country ; while convents 
of foreign nuns, admirably equipped as seminaries 
of female education, are becoming numerous every- 
where. Roman Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods carry 
on also other benevolent works by means of hospitals,, 
charity homes, dispensaries, orphanages and refuges- 
of all kinds. But the main streams of influence are 
connected with education, both primary and secon- 
dary, and also academic of the highest standard. ^ 
^ The influence quickly established over 
their pupils,’ {particularly by the nuns, is profound! 
and life-long. The influence of the Irish Christian 
Brothers and that of the Jesuit teachers is scarcely- 
less penetrating. The authority exercised over the 
heart and imagination of an impressionable boy by 
a teacher (even though he be a foreigner and an indi- 
fferent athlete), who has obviously no other aim in* 
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4ife than to be a school -master for the sake of the 
«cause of Christ, is naturally far greater than that 
• even of an English graduate who is teaching for the 
sake of a salary. 

With regard to the evangelization of the heathen 
.and the harvest of converts from Protestantism, 
Roman missionaries rely much more than ours do 
upon the natural “instincts of Oriental races. Our 
missions undoubtedly hold up a high and strict 
standard of morals and devotion, but we for the most 
part provide for religious expression by even more 
austere forms of the already austere forms of public 
worship approved by puritanized English taste. On 
the other hand, the Roman missionary system provides 
the Oriental with something to see and to do as well 
.as something to say and to hear ; and full advantage 
is taken of all that can be made picturesque in the 
“Church Festivals, particularly by public processions.” 

To return to the political and social 
‘history of the Mundas and their country. 
Although, after the pacification of the 
agrarian disturbances of the years 1889 
.and 1890, the unrest in the Ranchi District 
had, to all appearance, subsided, a good 
•deal of fermentation was seething below 
the surface. And outward signs of ferment 
were not long in coming. The months of 
July and August, 1895, witnessed a strange 
movement in the heart of the Munda 
•country. The discontent of the Mundas 
once more found e^taggerated and distorted 
•expression in the preachings of one Birsa 
Munda, a youth of about twenty-one years 
of age, an inhabitant of village Chalkad in 
Thana Tamar. This young man possessed 
remarkably attractive features for a Munda, 
— a face intelligent and smiling, and 
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withal pensive and thoughtful. He had 
received a little education and a smattering 
of English in the German Mission School at 
Chaibassa. From German Protestantism, 
the boy soon reverted to the old 
Munda faith of his ancestors. 'Phese were 
but unconscious preparations for a new 
religion he himself was ere long to preach. 
Hindu ideas, too, of external and internal 
purity appear to have exerted a strong 
fascination over his mind. 

The first idea of propagating a new 
religion was apparently accidental and 
rather curious. In the early monsoon of 
the year 1895, this future prophet was out 
in the jungle with another Munda youth of 
about his own age, but much inferior to 
him in intelligence. A thunder-storm over- 
took them in the jungle, when a brilliant 
flash of lightning passed over Birsa's 
features. Just at that moment, Birsa^s 
companion happened to turn his eyes 
towards him, and was struck with astonish- 
ment at seeing Birsa’s face changed for the 
moment from its ordinary brown-black 
colour to a glowing red and white ! On his 
companion describing to Birsa the marvel 
he had just witnessed, the quick-witted 
Birsa was put in mind of his old Biblical 
studies, and promptly declared he was just 
having a revelation from the Deity, and 
that more miracles were forthcoming ! 

On his return home, Birsa^s companion 
lost no time in spreading the news of BirsaV 
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marvellous interview with the Deity, with 
such additional details as a dazed imagina- 
tion coh^ld suggest: A Munda mother first 
arrived with her baby, whom the fond 
mother fancied to have, been ailing. Birsa 
solemnly touched the baby, calmly breathed 
over it, sonorously chanted some mantras 
in an unintelligible jargon, and confidently 
declared the baby cured; — and, lo and 
behold ! the baby was found all right from 
that moment ! The supernatural powers of 
the young niiracle-worker were now esta- 
blished beyond doubt. His fame spread to* 
the remotest corner of the Munda country. 
Expectations ran high. The credulous Mundas 
and even non-Mundas flocked in from all 
directions to see the young prophet newly 
arisen in the realm. It was in the depth of 
the rainy season. Birsa’s village was in the 
heart of a jungle tract. There were no- 
spare huts in the small village in which 
the large crowds who came up every day 
could seek shelter from the rain. Heedless 
of the inclement weather, the inconvenient 
journey through the woods, and the not 
less Inconvenient camping under trees or 
under bamboo umbrellas planted on the 
ground to serve as protection against the 
rain, the pilgrims stayed on at Chalkad as 
long as the scanty store of rice they had: 
carried with them lasted. The lame, the 
halt, the blind, the sick, came in shoals to 
Birsa to be healed. Birsa calmly repeated 
his strange-sounding incantations, and 
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solemnly gave his assurance that they 
would soon get wdl'again if only they had 
faith enough in him. When complaints 
reached the young miracle-worker that 
•certain persons who had received his 
ministrations were not yet cured, he 
silenced such sceptical suggestions with the 
•solemn assurance that those people had 
not approached him in the proper attitude 
of reverence ! 

The intelligent Birsa before long per- 
ceived that his hold on the peopIe^s mind 
required some more stable basis than a 
shaky reputation for miracles. For a few 
days, he sat solemn and silent, revolving the 
matter in his mind. And, at length, the 
prophet opened his lips. Out came the 
message he had received from Sing Bonga 
Himself for the salvation of his tribe. 
Hundreds of Mundas listened with eager 
and reverent attention to every word that 
fell from his hallowed lips. The Mundas 
were henceforth to worship one only God 
They were to give up their customary 
sacrifices to a multitude oi Bongas or deities, 
abstain from eating any animal food, lead 
good lives, observe cleanliness in their 
personal habits, and wear the janeti or 
sacred thread in the manner of the twice- 
bofn Hindu castes. Such were the doctrines 
of his new religion, — apparently a 

mixture of Christianity and Hinduism. 

It would have been all right if the young 
propagandist had stopped here. But mad 
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fanaticism soon took hold of hirn. It 
was perhaps, his oyerzealous followers 
who ' at length spoiled him. For, Birsa 
counted within a short time a large 
following of devoted disciples, which, in the 
beginning, included almost the vvhole of 
Mundadom, even Christian converts not 
Excepted. These, with the love of apo- 
theosis so natural to some men, soon 
came to regard him as “Bhagwan” or 
■God Himself. ‘Dharti Aba,’ or the Father 
of the World, was a favourite name 
applied to Birsa by his disciples. In 
keeping with his new position, Birsa now 
announced that on a near date which he 
named, fire and brimstone would descend 
from heaven and destroy all men on earth 
save and except those who had the good 
sense to repair to Chalkad and stay near 
him on that day. They were to put on 
new clothes for the occasion. And, it is 
said, that, for a time, the demand for 
clothes became so great in the Murhu and 
other neighbouring markets that it con- 
siderably exceeded the supply. 

The appointed day at length arrived* 
At sunrise on that day, village Chalkad 
presented a unique spectacle. Thousands 
of Mundas,^ — men, women, and children, ^ — 
from far and near, might be seen waiting 
in breathless suspense for the arrival of the 
fateful hour. As morning wore on, the 
■excitement grew more and more intense. 
Just when the crowd were on the tiptoe of 
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expectation, the Bhagtvan stood up to- 
speak. The vast assembly were all ears. 
Bur,— good heavens — what disappointing 
news was this ! The Bhagwan intimated 
that there was some probability that the 
catastrophe might, after all, be postponed for 
a time ! It all depended upon whether a 
piece of string which he now tied up- 
between two trees, snapped or not. "Fo 
the utter disappointment of the assem- 
bled Mundas, neither did the string give 
wa)^ nor did the non-Birsaite world come to 
an end on that day, 

I'he authorities now saw that Birsa’s 
pretensions had exceeded the bounds of 
permissible nonvSense. A number of Police 
constables who had been deputed to watch* 
his proceedings were roughly handled by 
BIrsa’s followers. Their bedsteads and 
other belongings were thrown into a river 
by the foolish fanatics. Matters gradually 
began to assume a serious aspect. The 
rumour got abroad that the massacre of all 
unbelievers was decided upon and a date 
fixed for the purpose. Attempts at arrest 
were, for a time, strenuously* resisted, till at 
length, one night, mounted on an elephant, 
the District Superintendent of Police with 
twenty armed policemen at his back made 
his appearance in the village, and, with 
great courage and adroitness, pounced upon 
the sleeping Birsa in his den, gagged his 
mouth with his pocket handkerchief, took 
him up on his elephant before the sleeping. 
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multitude of* Birsaites at Chalkad could get 
up and offer resistance. When, in the 
morning, Birsa’s followers woke up to find 
their Master mysteriously spirited away in 
the night, they remembered Birsa^s recent 
prophecy that even though the Government 
might capture him and send him to prison, 
he would transport himself bodily back to 
his home at Chalkad on the fourth day from 
his arrest, leaving a log of wood at the 
jail for his substitute. The prophecy was 
now circulated by those who had heard it 
made. This announcement naturally 
brought the whole country-side once more 
to Chalkad. Streams of men and women 
again began to pour in from all directions 
to the Bhagwan’s village. And, on the 
fourth day from the arrest, as many as 
seven thousand people, it is said, once 
more assembled there. When, however, 
the prophecy was falsified by the event, 
a number of Birsaites wavered in their 
faith. 

Reports of a fresh incident, however, now 
opportunely arrived from Ranchi, and 
helped to sustain the faith of a large 
number of Birsaites in their ‘"Bhagwan.” 
In the Ranchi Jail, there had been a small 
barn with mud-walls. In it a large quantity 
of grain stored in gunny-bags had been 
stowed away, supported against the wall. 
The weight of these sacks proved too much 
for the thin mud-wall which gave in, the 
very day Birsa was taken to the Jail. A 
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distorted version of this incid^^ 
way into the Munda count^lS^ 
rumour spread that the jail-vs/^ 
•down the very moment Birs^ 
entered the jail-gates. 

Some of Birsa’s principal folio 
however, presently afforded the 
of personally testing the value of ^ 
about the jail-walls. For, the3^ 
afterwards arrested and incarcer^*^ 
same jail with their Master. 
arrested followers were now 
Ranchi to Khunti. A trial at Kh ^ 
heart of the Munda country^ woi-^- 
expected^ ^give an object lesi: 5 ^ 
people who had been deluded 
, pretensions. After the trial had cC 3 
on the 24th of October, on Birsa^^ 
appearing to threaten violence, 
ings had to be stopped. A numb^ 
followers were promptly arrested ♦ 
-and the arrested Birsaites were 
Ranchi to take their trial there. i 
-November, 1895, that Birsa wa.si 
To undergo rigorous im prison me titi 
years and a half. His follower^! 
been co-accused with him w 
sentenced to various terms of impi 
while those who had been arres: 
The trial at Khunti were acquitted 
found that They really meant no 
that their language had been 
•stood. The Rev. Father Hoffncn^ 
whom no one knows the Mundj 
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rendered great assistance to the authorities 
by explaining the real state of things. 

The last embers of the fire of enthusiasm, 
which Birsa Bhagwan had kindled had 
hardly died away, when, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of 
the reign of Empress Victoria, Birsa Munda 
was released from jail, some time before the 
expiry of the term of his sentence. And 
Birsa lost no time in gathering around him. 
once more a large number of followers.. 
His first move after his release , was to- 
occupy the old Hindu temple at Chutia.. 
The object of this visit was probably to. 
assert his supposed cjaim to the Chota- 
Nagpur Raj of which Chutia was an ancient 
seat. Soine of the Hindu images in the 
temple, Birsa arid his followers wantonly 
desecrated. They next proceeded to perform- 
some ceremonies of their own in the temple.. 
While the fanatics were thus engaged at dead 
of night, the Hindu residents of Chutia 
surprised them and managed to arrest four 
of Bir^a’s followers. In the confusion and 
darkness, Birsa himself managed to escape. 
This happened in the last week of January,. 
1897. The arrested Birsaites were duly 
tried and punished for this outrage 
on the religious feelings of the Hindus of 
Chutia. 

For iiearly two years after this, although 
the agitation in connection with the 
apotheosis of Birsa was going on among the 
Mundas in the south and south-east of the- 
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Ranchi District, the Bhagwan himself did 
not Stand out prominently before the public. 
His followers gave out that the ‘Bhagwan’ 
had left the world for a while. 

For a time, indeed, things appeared to 
have quieted down, and the police officers 
who had been stationed in the villages which 
Birsa used to frequent, were withdrawn. The 
Government, ever anxious to promote the 
welfare of its subjects, now applied itself 
to devising measures to ensure permanent 
peace and unbroken prosperity to the 
District. With a view to achieve this end, 
a Bill for the commutation of pr^edial 
services in Chota Nagpur was introduced 
into the Bengal Council and passed into 
law as Act IV of 1897. And the people 
were assured that this measure was a 
preliminary, and a preliminary only. The 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir John Woodburn, 
visited the District in November, 1898, and 
his Chief Secretary who accompanied him 
fully explained the views of the Government 
to the leaders of the Sardar Agitation and 
their Counsel from Calcutta. 

It was not in Birsa’s nature, however, to 
remain idle for any length of time. In the 
year 1899, he once more emerged from his 
temporary eclipse. He felt the pulse of 
his people with tolerable accuracy, and 
now made a dramatic bid for renewed 
popularity by adding dangerous political 
tenets to his innocent religious teachings. 
Taking advantage of the seeming sense of 
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security of the authorities, Birsa began to 
-flit about here and there in the south and 
south-west of the District, stirring up the 
minds of a large number of Mundas to a 
frantic pitch of infatuation. He also 
.appointed “Prachars” or preachers of his 
own to disseminate his religious and 
(political cult amongst his fellow tribesmen. 
The then state of sullen discontent amongst 
the Munda tenantry probably suggested, 
as it certainly helped, the dissemination of 
ihis revolutionary teachings. It is said he 
also compiled a book of prayers for the 
use of his disciples, amongst whom the 
book was circulated in manuscript. 

Of the strained relations between the 
Mundas and their landlords in those da^^s, 
the Report of the Land Revenue Admi- 
nistration of the Lower F^rovinces for the 
year 1897-98, said : — 

**ln I.ohardaga, the Zamindars are said to take all 
they can in the way of rent and labour out of tlie 
raiyats, especially the aboriginal raiyats, whom they 
coerce by threatening to oust them from their lands. 
The raiyats, on the other hand, try to evade payment 
ol their just dues." 

And in the Report of the following year, 
•we are told,— 

“There is no change to report in the relations of 
landlords and tenants (of the Lohardaga District), 
which continue most unsatisfactory, the landlords 
trying to get all they can out of the raiyats, legally or 
otherwise ; the raiyats where they resist at all, 

refusing to pay their lawful dues Disputes as to 

rights in jungle are also becoming very common, 
.and unless something in the way of a settlement of 
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such rights can be made, either the old rights of the 
cultivators or else the jungles themselves will shortly 
disappear over a great part of the district." 

Besides grievances as to rights in land^ 
the tenants had other sufferings and tribula- 
tions during these three years. They 
suffered from a severe famine in 1897, —the 
severest in the District vtdthin living 
memory ; the year 1898 was marked by a 
widespread epidemic of cholera ; and; before 
the tenantry could recover from the effects 
of the terrible famine of 1897, the winter- 
ciop, in 1899, too, i^>roved a total failure* 
Birsa and his * Prachars’ made capital out 
of this state of general discontent and 
suffering. In the last three months of the 
year 1899, numerous meetings were held in 
different parts of the Munda country. 
Blither Birsa himself or one or other of his 
principal followers presided over each of 
those meetings. The principal meetings were 
held on Dumari Hill in October, 1900, at 
Marihatu about the same time, at Satal and 
at Poje about the middle of December, at 
Bartoli, a fortnight before Christmas, at 
Kotagara two days ^ before Christmas, and 
at Bichakuti on Ghristmas-Eve, 1899. All 
these meetings were held at night, at all 
these-meetings the grievances of the Mundas 
were recounted, and vehement language was 
used to inflame the passions of the people 
and stir them to blood and mutiny. The 
coming Christmas-Eve was fixed upon as the 
'date for commencing their revenge against 
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^Rajas, Hakims, Zemindars, Christians and 
"Samsars (non-Christians). The Christian 
Muridas were to receive especial attention, 
as they had deserted the Bhagwan since his 
•first arrest and imprisonment. Here is a des- 
cription of the meeting on Dumari Hill 
given by one of Birsa’s own followers in 
Court : — 

“We arrived at the meeting- place before mid- 
‘night. The meeting-place was on the top of the hill. 
When we arrived we found about sixty or eighty 
persons assembled. Birsa sat on a stone. There 
was cloth spread on the stone on which Birsa sat. 
Birsa sat facing the east and the rest of the people 
sat round him. About midnight every one had 

assembled and shortly afterwards the moon rose. 
When everyone was assembled, Birsa asked whai 
troubles we suffered from. Jagai of Kudda and three 
•or four others whose names I do not know said that 
we suffered from the oppression of Zemindars and 
Jagirdars and the Thikadars. Birsa then told us to 
make bows and arroWs and haluas, as we were greatly 
oppressed. We all said we would make them and 
Birsa said that he had given a similar order at the 
other meetings in different parts of the country, and 
■that everyone was making weapons who belonged to his 
religion. Birsa said that the weapons were to be used 
for killing Thikadars and Jagirdars and Rajas and 
Hakims and Christians. Some of the persons 
assembled asked if the Rajas and Hakims and 
‘Christians would not shoot with their guns and kill us. 
Birsa replied that we would not be struck, that the 
-guns and bullets would turn to water, and said that 
on the day of the great Christian festival two weeks 
later, he would come, and that we were to have the 
weapons ready. The meeting broke up at cock-crow. ’ 

^ This is from the recorded deposition of Ratan 
Munda of Kuda, prosecution witness No. i in tin* ease 
.of Emp. mrs. Dukhu Pahan and 31 others (the third 
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In November, 1899, Birsa left his village 
on a new errand. With a few chosen 
followers, he visited the Naivratan build- 
ings at Doesa, and from there brought what 
he called Bir^da (literally, hero-water). 
This water he sprinkled on the persons of 
his followers with certain ceremonies, and 
assured them that thenceforth they would 
be matchless in fight, and that the Rajas, 
Hakims, Zemindars, Jaglrdars, Padris and 
Prachars would all be defeated and slain. 
^‘When these would all be destroyed,"’ said 
he, *‘the country would be ours.” A num- 
ber of more sensible Birsaities were not 
convinced by this insane logic, and natu- 
rally shrank back from such mad teachings, 
and finally gave up B^rsa^s religion. 

In meetings held on Christmas-Eve, 1899, 
different persons were told off to different 
directions to commit murders and arsons. 
And a large number of preconcerted murder- 
ous attacks and cases of arson occurred 
simultaneously in different parts of Thanas 
Khunti, Tamar, Basia and Ranchi* Over 
one hundred instances of such attacks were 
deposed to at the subsequent trials* Among 
other places, an out-house in the Sarwadag 
Mission compound, was burnt down that 
Christmas-eve. 

At Ranchi a few barbed arrows were 
shot in the dark near the German Church, 

batch of Birsaites), before the committing Joint 
Magistrate. 
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and a carpenter was so severely wounded 
that he died shortly aferwards in hospital. 

A German merchant of the name of Mr. 
Gaesar was shot dead in - a village in the 
depth of a jungle in pergana Sonepur. 
Two arrows flew into the Murhu Anglican 
school-house where the Rev. Mr. Lusty, who 
had been*, to some extent instrumental in 
the first arrest of Birsa, was listening to the 
hymns of the boys that Christmas- Eve ; but 
fortunately the arrows missed their aim 
and did no, harm. The Rev. Father Garbery, 
then of Sarwadag, received an arrow on 
his chest, and narrowly escaped death. The 
Rev. Father Hoffmann was likewise provi- 
dentially saved, two arrows shot at him that 
evening having missed their aim. At village 
Burju,* a police constable and four chowki- 
dars were put to death by the Birsaites. 

For a few days there was something like 
a panic in Ranchi, and it was apprehended 
that the Birsaites might any day assail the 
town on a sudden. On the yth of January, 
1900, news reached the authorities at 
Ranchi that a body of three hundred Mun- 
das, armed with bows and arrows, battle- 
axes and spears, had attacked the Khunti 
police station, killed one of the corifetables, 
and set fire to some houses. The Com- 
missioner of the Division, Mr. Forbes, and 
the Deputy Commissioner of the District, 
Mr. . Streatfield, at once hastened up to 
Khunti with 150 men of the Native Infantry 
then stationed at Doranda. On the 9th of 
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January, they came up with the Munda 
‘army’, now stationed onDumari Hill, three 
miles south of Saiko, and close to villages 
Janumpiri, Gutuhatu, and Kurapurthi. To 
defend their position, the Mundas had erected 
a large number of stockades at intervals. Mr. 
Streatfield at first tried his best, by explaining 
the position to the insurgents in their own 
language, to Induce them to lay down their 
arms. The infatuated fanatics derided his 
proposals and defied his strength. And thus 
there was rio help for him but to order the 
troops to fire. The defenders of the position 
now ran down a- deep gully into the jungle 
beyond. And it was then discovered that 
behind their fortification of stockades they 
had with them women and children and 
large stores of clothing, food and cooking 
utensils. “Four Mundas were found to have 
been killed, and three wounded^ and the 
dead bodies of three women and a boy 
were discovered in the jungle.”^^^ 

One hundred and fifty military police 
were now despatched to the disturbed parts 
and a large number of Birsaites were soon 
captured and sent up to Ranchi for trial- 
Birsa was traced to the bordering District 
of Singbhum and brc^ught to Ranchi under 
arrest. During the pendenc}’’ of the case, 

* Vide Administration Report of the Lower Pro- 
vinces for the year 1899-1900, p. 4. See also articles 
on The Advent of Birsa by the Rev. G. H. trusty in 
the Wide World Magazine for October, 1910, and in 
the Chota Nagpur Mission Paper for October, 1895. 
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birsa’s end. 

the ‘Bhagwan’ departed this life in the 
Ranchi Jail. Of the eighty-seven Birsaites 
who had been committed to the Sessions, 
capital sentence was inflicted on tw:o for 
murders committed during the revolt, while 
others were sentenced to various ternis of 
imprisonment or transportation. , On appeal 
to the High Court, a few were let off, and 
the sentences on a few others were reduced. 

Thus ended the last of Munda risings in 
Chota Nagpur, known as the “ Birsaite 
Rebellion '' of 1899-1900. 

The authorities were now more anxious 
than ever to devise some radical cure for the 
•discontent amongst the Mundas which had 
now become chronic. Sir John Woodburn 
came to the conclusion that /^the essence of 
the whole business was to get a correct 
record of existing facts in tenants’ holdings.” 
And it was decided, in 1901, to effect a survey 
and settlement of the Munda country. By 
Bengal Government order of the i8th 
February, 1902, Survey and Settlement 
•operations commenced in the 1,846 square 
miles constituting the Munda country. 
This comprised the whole of thanas 
Tamar, Khunti, and Bano, one-third of each 
of the thanas of Basia and Karra, and one- 
fourth of thana Kolebira, besides 645 acres 
in the south of the Ranchi thana. And in 
the light of the results of the investigations 
made by Mr. E, Lister, the eminently able 
officer to whom the settlement of the 
Munda country was entrusted, the Chota 
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Nagpur Landlord and Tenant Prdcedure- 
Act of 1879, Commutation Act of 

1897 were amended by Bengal Act V of 
1903. The Rev. Father Hoffmann did 
yeoman^s service to the cause of the 
Mundas by explaining most lucidly to the 
authorities, the true nature and extent of 
their rights in Khuntkatti villages and^ 
lands. The amending Act dealt chiefly 
with the rights of the Mundari KhuntkaUi^ 
dars or original clearers of the soil, as the 
treatment hitherto accorded to them, was, 
in the words of the Select Committee, “one 
of the chief causes of the agitation which 
has long disturbed the people locally known- 
as the Mundaris/’ 

When these amending Acts were being 
discussed and passed, it was understood, that 
a consolidated Act would be passed at an 
early date. It was reserved for Sir Andrew 
Fraser’s Government to give the long-pro- 
mised Act to the District* Sir Andrew 
evinced almost a personal interest in the 
welfare of the Ranchi District, and, by his 
wise measures, succeeded in quieting the 
unrest of a century. Here is the account 
given in the Government Report*^ of Sir 
Andrew’s legislative and other measures for 
the Ranchi District :~ 

"Briefly, the position when Sir Andrew Fraser 
assumed chargef of the Province was as follows. For 

^ The Administration of Bengal under Sir Andrew 
Fraser, K.C.S.I, Pp. 60—64. 
f On the 2nd November^ 1903. 
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generatipns tehe aborigines of Chota Nagpur had been* 

in a state of unrest owing to their inability to protect 

what they believe to be their rights in the land. They 
enjoy special rights and privileges in respect of the 
lands cultivated by them, and these are recognised by 
the indigenous landlords. But, for many years past,, 
these landlords have gradually been losing their 
estates to aliens, chiefly of the money-lender class 
and the latter when they came into possession, always 
endeavoured to break down the rights of the cultivators 
and to enhance their rents. The result was that there 
had been constant disputes between landlords and 
tenants, and, occasionally, armed risings of the latter. 
To remedy this state of affairs, the Tenures Act of 
1869, and the Landlord and Tenant Procedure Act of 
1 879, were passed ; but subsequent events, culminat- 
ing in another uprising of this clan, showed that 
further measures were required to put an end to the 
legitimate grievances of the Mundas. Government 
accordingly determined to have a record- of -rights 
prepared for the Ranchi District, and the enquiries 
thereby originated showed that the aborigines had no 
confidence or trust in the Courts, owing chiefly to* 
their mental inferiority as compared with the Aryans 
opposed to them. They were therefore made to under- 
stand that Government would, as far as possible, deal 
with their claims by special enquiry on the spot, so- 
that there should be no doubt in regard to those that 
were recognised. Accordingly, Act V of 1903 was. 
passed, and a part of that Act dealt with the subject 
of Mundari Khuntkatti tenancies. The Settlement 
Officer began operations in the most disturbed portion 
of the Ranchi District, and succeeded in restoring', to- 
some extent, confidence in the minds of the aborigines, 
who had unfortunately been made most suspicious by 
past events. 

“At his first visit to Ranchi in September, 
1905, Sir Andrew Fraser made especial enquiries 
regarding the progress of the Settlement and the work- 
ing of the laws above mentioned. He found that 
through the ignorance of the Courts, aided by the* 
apathy of local officers until more recent years, im- 
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mense injustice had been done to the Mundas by the 
agency of the law. The feeling created in the minds 
of many of them was one of great bitterness against 
the Government, whose failure to interhtre on their 
behalf they had not been able to understand, 'fhis 
feeling had been fomented by unscrupulous men, who, 
for their own purposes and pecuniary gain, assisted in 
over-reaching the Mundas, while pretending to be 
their friends. 

'‘Special laws had been made, and an expensive 
settlement undertaken in order to check this mischief. 
But there was a danger of the former l>eing rendered 
fruitless by the entire ignoring of it by officers trying 
suits between landlords and tenants, and by tlieir 
want of knowledge of the peculiar customs and tenures 
existing in Chotanagpiir. His Honour, therefore, 
requested Mr. H. W, C. Carnduff, (b I. whom he 
had appointed to be Judicial Commissioner of C’lmta- 
nagpur, to ^ bring out an annotated e<lition of the 
local Tenancy Act, and publisli, as an appendix, a 
paper by Mr. K. Lister, LC.S., the SetiU.‘ment 
Offiicer, and the Rev. Father Hoffmann, S. J., a local 
missionary with great knowi(‘clge of tl)e p{‘op]e, in 
which a full account was given of the land-system of 

the Mundari country in Ranchi /bhese tneasures 

have been attended with excellent results. 

“The enquiries made by Sir Andrew Fraser als«> 
showed that, although mucli good was being done by 
the Settlement, other measures were still iu*cessary, 
and it was arranged that Mr. h\ A. Slacke, ('. S. I., 
Commissioner, should draw up with Mr. l.isier 
a joint note .showing what further r(‘medial action 
was required. This note was received by His Honour 
in August, 1905, and the measures therein indicat(-tl 
as necessary are now in course of being taken. One 
new sub-divi.sion »bas already been opened at Klumti, 
and it i.s in contemplation to (i[)en two oth(u*s , in tin* 
north and south-west of the kanchi District. 

“Finally, Sir Andrew Fraser was satisfaxi that the 
agrarian law of Chotanagpur needed thorough re- 
vision. The experience gained in the S(*tll<mu*ni 
made it clear that the local 'Hjnancy Act faikxl u\ 
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various important respects to take due account of the 
rights enjoyed by the aboriginal cultivators.... A rough 
•draft of a revised Bill was prepared in consultation 
with the officers possessing most knowledge of the 
agrarian condition of Chotanagpur ; and its provi- 
sions were discussed in detail during a visit of His 
Honour at Ranchi in August, 1907, at a series of 
conferences attended by the local officers and selected 
representatives of the landlords and tenants of Chota- 
nagpur. The last conference was presided over by 

His Honour Practical unanimity was obtained 

regarding most of the matters dealt with in the 
revised Bill. This Bill was further revised in accord- 
ance with the conclusions then arrived at- It was...... 

decided to re-arrange and consolidate the whole of the 
principal enactments relating to landlord and. tenant 
in Chotanagpur in an entirely new amending Bill. 
The Bill was introduced in Council and passed into 
law in 190B. ^ 

'‘This 'Act is intended for the protection of the 
aboriginal peasantry of Chotanagpur against alien 
adventurers. Another measure has been brought for- 
ward for preserving the status of the large hereditary 
landlords... .The ruin of the old hereditary families also 

re-acts on the peasantry. In ChotanagpurThe landlord 
is not the ab.solute owner of the land. I'he aboriginal 
rayats enjoy special rights in respect of the enjoyment 
of forest produce, the clearing of waste, and the like. 
Their rent.s, also, are very low. The hereditary 
landlords acquie.sce in their enjoyment of these custo- 
mary rights. But when estates fall into the hands of 
alien.s, tlie latter invariably claim full proprietary 
rights, and do all they can to enhance rents. The 
cultivators are unable to hold their own in the law 
courts or to cope with the chicanery brought to bear 
agfainst them. They give way for a time, but, at last,^ 
turn on their oppressors avid cm other foreigner^ 
'rhere have been repeated instances of this in the 
history of Chotanagpur, the last being the Munda 
rising of 1899-1 goo. In circumstances like this, the 
case for special legi.slation appeared to the Lieutenant- 
•'Governor to be overwhelmingly strong. A Bill * 
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amend the Encumbered Estates Act has accordingly 
been introduced with provisions enabling Government 
to assume the management of estates in such cases/’ 

This amending Bill was passed into law 
(Act III of 1909) in the opening year of the 
administration of our present Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Edward Baker* 

In the present chapter we have attempted 
to give a rough outline of the History of the 
Mundas and their country during the British 
period* It is, as we have seen, mainly 
the history of a constant struggle between 
the descendants of the original clearers 
of the soil and the new class of Dikus 
or alien landlords. This new class of 
landlords, though in the beginning only 
entitled to collect the nominal tribute 
which used to be paid by the different 
village-communities to the Maharaja of 
Chotanagpur, in course of time, gradually 
arrogated to themselves extensive rights 
to lands, rents, and services. Their 
continual efforts at breaking the foundations* 
of the old khuntkatii system, though stre- 
nuously resisted from the very outset, have,, 
in most parts of the district, eventually met 
with more or less complete success. In their 
barbarous ignorance, the Mundas failed to 
adapt themvselves to their new environment, 
neglected in the beginning to have recourse 
to the newly established British Courts of 
Justice, and, by explaining their position 
and their grievances clearly to the Bmglish 
officers, to seek redress at their hands. Un- 
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•mindful of the changed circumstances of 
the country, heedless of consequences, 
taking no -measure of "their own powers, 
the Mundas foolishly and recklessly sought 
to end their woes by taking up arms against 
the sea of troubles that encompassed them. 

And heavy indeed has been the penalty 
they have paid for their folly. 

The authorities at length had a clear 
insight into the root of their troubles and 
grievances. Ever ready to administer |(: 

impartial justice, and to promote the wel- 
fare of all classes of its subjects, the :|j 

Government finally ordered the preparation 
of a Record of existing rights which has 
just been completed. And it is to be expect- £ 

ed that the troubles of the Munda country H 

will henceforth be a matter of past I 

history. p 

To make amends for their loss of many 
ancient rights, now- past all remedy, Provi- 
■dence has vouchsafed a new boon to the 
Mundas. This is the inestimable boon of 
Education, for which the Mundas must 
remain for ever grateful to the British 
Government and the Christian Missionaries. 

The rapid progress in education which the 
Mundas made in a single generation, 
attracted the admiration of Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir John Woodburn, who visited 
Ranchi in 1898. On his return to Calcutta, 
he thus described his impressions in a speech 
•on the occasion of St. Andrew’s Dinner, in 
December of that year. 
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“And while I was speaking of Chotanagpur, I 
was thinking of the surprise that awaited me thare^ 
even so^old’'an Indian as myself. We are accustomed 
to hear of, and to speak of, the savage tribes in those^' 
hills as almost irreclaimable from the naked barbarism 
of their nomad life. What did I find ? In the Schools 
of the Missionaries there are scores of Kol boys, 
rapidly attaining University standards in Education, 
It was to me a revelation that the savage intellect, 
which we are all apt to regard as dwarfed and dull and 
inept, is as acute and quick to acquire knowledge as 
that of the sons of generations of culture. It seems 
incredible, but it is a fact, that these Kol lads are 
walking straight into the lists of competition, on etjual 
terms with the highbred youth of Beng il. 'bhis is 
a circumstance so strange even to me, so striking, 
so full of significance for the future, that 1 could not 
refrain from telling you of this last surprise of this 
wonderful land we live in.’^ 

Since Sir John Woodburn visited Ranchi, 
education has been spreading much faster 
amongst the Munda and Uraon youth of 
Chora Nagpur. It is no longer confined to 
the sons of the Christian aboriginals alone. 
The improvement in the material condition 
and social position of the educated Kol 
Christian has opened the eyes of his non- 
Christian brethren to the advantages of 
education. And, in some of the Govern- 
ment Schools and Mission Schools of the 
District, you may now find a sprinkling of 
non-Christian Munda and IJmon boys 
eagerly emulating their Hindu, Mahomedan 
or Christian class-fellows. I'he boarding- 
house for non-Christian Kol boys recently 
started at Ranchi by some patriotic 
Mundas and Uraons, if properly managed- 
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and financed, may ultimately prove an emi- 
nently useful institution. It is not to matters 
educational and spiritual alone that the 
Chotanagpur Christian Missions have con- 
fined their attention. Thanks to their many- 
sided activities, and to the ever-ready assis- 
tance and encouragement of our benevolent 
Government, a number of Munda andUraon 
young men, trained in the Government 
and the Mission Industrial Schools, are 
now making good carpenters, draughtsmen 
and surveyors. Lace-making and em- 
broidery are now the favourite occupation 
of an increasing number of Munda and 
Uraon females. Trade in lac is being 
pursued by a number of Mundas in Sonepur 
and the Panch Parganas. Much has been 
done and is still doing to save the Mundas 
from the clutches of the usurer, the liquor- 
seller and the coolie-recruiter. Co-operative 
societies started under the auspijces of 
Government and of the Christian Missions 
are eminently calculated to ameliorate the 
material condition of the tenantry and 
contribute to their social evolution. 

If the advent of the Christian Missions in 
Chota Nagpur has been a Providential boon 
to the Mundas and Uraons in having 
expedited their social and intellectual 
evolution, the introduction of the Hindu 
landlords and other Hindu settlers amongst 
them has not been an unmixed evil. No 
dispensation of the Divine Ordamer of 
things is without some beneficent purpose. 
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For one thing, it has been their long con- 
tact with the Hindus that has raised the 
Mundas of the eastern parganas of the 
Ranchi District in the scale of civilisation. 
In fact, at the census of 3:901, as many as 
1,64,162 Mundas described themselves as 
Hindus. Many of the Hinduised Mundas of 
the Panch Parganas are, in their manners 
and intellectual capacity, now hardly 
distinguishable from other Hindus of ec|ual 
social status and intellectual culture. And 
their comparative freedom from the prover- 
bial Mundari vice of drunkenness is quite 
remarkable. Even the earlier phase of 
the Birsaite movement, before it degene- 
rated by assuming an agrarian and anarchic 
complexion, affords striking evidence of the 
influence which Hindu ideas of ceremonial 
purity and moral life exerted on the religious 
consciousness of this people. Nor can the 
ruder Mundas of the southern and western 
parganas disclaim all indebtedness to the 
Hindus. The influence of Hindu ideas on 
their religious beliefs and practices, their 
social customs, their folktales and their songs, 
though not ordinarily apparent pn the 
surface, has been as beneficial as it is deep- 
seated. This silent influence is,' however, 
apt to be over-looked in the presence of the 
crying evils of Zemlndary aggression and 
oppression which afflicted the Muruias 
•during the last two centuries. But, in tins 
world, rights grow and die, property is 
acquired and. lost, persecution suffered and 
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forgotten, and even bad influences work their 
evil and wear away in time. The elevating 
influences on religion and morals, culture 
and manners, however, get absorbed in the 
life-blood of the nation, and endure to the 
end of time, unless destroyed by strong 
counteracting influences. 

It is to the British Government and the 
Christian Missions, however, that^ the 
Munda owes the heaviest debt of gratitude. 
One sometimes fancies that when during, 
years of oppression and persecution in the 
past, the pitiful groans of the Mundas rent 
the air, Hea ven in His infinite mercy decreed 
that out of the ashes of those ancient Munda 
peasant-proprietors there should in time 
emerge a better class of their descendants, 
educated and enlightened and capable 
of competing on equal terms in the race of 
life with their more civilised fellow-men : 
And the British Government and the Chris- 
tian Missionary were the selected agents 
for the execution of this Divine decree. 
The Mighty Voice went forth,— -‘They must 
not go, the ancient race !’ And still, — 

The cry swells loud from shore to shore,. 

From emerald vale to mountain hoar. 

From altar high to market-place, 

THB:Y SHALL NOT GO/FHE ANCIENT RACE ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF 
THE MUNDAS. 

'^^The proper study of mankind is Man,^' 

— Pope, 

(i) Country, Appearance, and Material 
Condition. 


In the South-Western corner of the 
^ ^ Province of Bengal, high 

ntro uctory. above the din and bustle of 

the plains, reposes the picturesque land of 
the Mundas, in Bengal yet not of it. In its 
physical features, in its geological formation, 
in its botanical products and its mineral 
wealth, in its ethnological peculiarities, in 
its social and political history, Chota Nagpur 
presents a striking contrast to the rest of the 
Province of which administratively it forms 
a part. Remarkably refreshing is the con- 
trast its blue hills and rugged ravines, green 
sal jungles and terraced fields of yellow 
paddy, limpid hill-streams rushing down 
their narrow beds of rock and sand, and 
picturesque water-falls leaping over abrupt 
precipices, present to the monotonous stretch 
upon stretch of Bengal plains, broken here 
and there by some muddy meandering 
creek or khal or by some mighty river tardily 
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rolling down with its load of loam and silt 
into the sea. 

If the difference in external features 
between the Ch5ta Nagpur plateaux and 
the rest of the Province is thus great, the 
difference in the races and tribes that people 
the two tracts, their languages, their 
manners, their religions, their social customs 
and political history, and last, but not least, 
their systems of land tenure, is, if possible, 
still greater. 

The Mfindas are the most nuinerous of 
the so-called Kolarian tribes inhabi- 
ting the Ch5ta Nagpur Division- In 
the Census of 1901, the 
Number and total number of Miindas in 
^ India, excluding Christian 

converts, was found to have been 4,66,668. 
In Bengal, the total number of Miindas was 
4,38,143, of whom 2,96,218 were returned 
as Animists, 85,410 as Hindus, and 56,575 
as Christians. Of these the whole of 
Chota Nagpur contained 3,44,373, and the 
Ranchi District alone 2,87,105. Although 
less numerous than the Dravidian Uraons 
of the Ranchi District, the Mundas, as the 
same Census Report observes, “have a 
■universally admitted precedence over the 
other aboriginals in virtue of their older 
occupation of the country, their traditions 
of rule in it, and their establishment of the 
Nagbansi Maharajas.” The Ranchi Dis- 
trict, the principal home of the Munda^, 
has an area of 7,103 square miles, and is 
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situated between 22°2o' and 23^43' North- 
Latitude, and 84V and 85°54' East Longi- 
tude. It is bounded on the north by the 
Districts of Hazaribagh and Palamau, on 
the east by the District of Manbhum, 
on the south by District Singbhnm 
and the Tributary State of Gangpur, , 
and on the west by the Palamau District 
and the Jashpur and Surguja States. 

The great bulk of t^ N^^^s occupy 
the southern, south-w^rernf^'^^^d eastern 
parts of the Ranchi District. The per- 
centage of Mundari population in the 
different thanas of the District was ascer- 
tained at the Census of 1901, to have been 
as follows : — Khunti, 72 per cent ; Tamar 
72, p. c., Bano, 52 p. c., Basia. 39 p. c., 
Kolebira, 36, p. c., Karra, 28 p. c., Silli, 22 
p. c., Ranchi, 18 p. c., Kochedega, ii p. c., 
Mandar, 9 p. c., Chainpur, 5 p. c., Toto 
and Sisai, each 3 p. c., Palkot and Ktirdeg 
each 2 p. c., Lohardaga, and Bishenpur, 


each I p. c. 

The Ranchi District naturally divides 

^ . itself into two distinct 

Natural Aspects. , ^ 

plateaux, resting respective- 
ly at average elevations of 2,000 and 1,000 
feet. The higher plateau comprising nearly 
two-thirds of the area of the District covers 
its northern and western parts, and is con- 
nected with the lower plateau lying on 
the extreme southern and eastern borders 
of the District, by rugged precipitous passes 
locally called ‘ghats’. The plateaux are 
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“generally undulating, and a large number 
-of hills and hillocks, generally of gneiss 
formation strike up on every hand, A 
peculiar hill-feature of the District is the 
large number of ‘pats’ or isolated tablelands 
perched up on lofty hills averaging 3,600 
feet above sea-level, which rise abruptly 
. out of the higher plateau in its north- 
western corner. About one-third (32*10 
per cent) of the area of the District is still 
covered b}'” jungle. The jungles, especially 
about the ‘ghats’ or passes, often present a 
highly picturesque scenery. The rivers of 
the District are generally narrow streams 
of water, usually almost dry except during 
the rainy season. But some of the ‘ghags’ 
or waterfalls of the District are magnificent, 
and any one of them, as the Imperial 
'Gazciieer of India^^ observes, would “in a 
Western country be regarded as worthy of 
a visit even from a distance.” The geolo- 
gical formation of the District is the 
Archaean or Pre-Cambrian, except a narrow 
strip on the south which is of Gondwana for- 
mation. As for minerals,^ — limestone, mica, 
and quartz occur in veins in beds of gneiss, 
and iron of an inferior kind is to be found 
throughout the District. In some places in 
the south-eastern parts of the Tamar 
Pargana, a soft kind of stealite allied to 
soap-stone is dug out of small mines. The 
•climate of the District is dry, and except in 
•certain portions below the ghaU generally 
* New Edition (1908) vol. xxi, p. 198. 
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very healthy. 'Fhe avera^^e niean tempera- 
ture rises from 62*2 in December to 87*8 in 
May. 'Fhe mean minimum in the coUl season 
is 51^^ and the mean maximum in May is 100”. 
The average annual rainfall varies from 50 
to 65 inches. 

The name ‘Mtlnda^ appears to liave been 

Names given to this people by 

their ancient Hindu neigh- 
bours* The MundJis call themselves Hnra^tO' 
(men) and their race the Iloro (man)*^*^ 
The name 'IvoT, genemlly applied to the 
Milndas and other allied tribes, may not 
improbably be a transformation of the name 
‘Horo\ the initial ‘h’ sound having been 
emphasised into ‘k’, and the ‘r' sound soften- 
ed into ‘T, by well-known rules of phonetic 
transition. But whatever he the origin of 
the name, the Mundas now strongly resent 
the appellation ‘Kdl’ which appears to have 
acquired an opprobrious suggestion. They 
have no objection to the name *Mundfi\ 
which in their own language has come to 
signify a man of substance and, in its special 
sense, refers to the temporal village-head- 

* Cf,, Arleng the national name* oftlu* Mikir.s 

of Assam, the Maude (man), the national name ot ilu* 
Garos of Assam, the Chiugphi) (man), th<? name of 
an aboriginal tribe of the llpjan* Di^^ung valh'v of 
Assam, the Boro (man), the national namc^ of ihe 
Kachari aborigines* Several ollun* rac(‘s in v'ariuiis 
parts of the world call themselves by (Hpnvah^nt vvoitls 
(meaning *men’)f *'uul thus ignore the othc*r fainiii(*s 
of the luiman race. Cf. the name I)euls(*h for thi* 
(yermanic race. 
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man. The name ‘Mundari’ is used as an 
adjective by British administrators for con- 
venient reference.'*’**' 

As for the name of the country they now 
inhabit, the Mundas of our days have no 
recollection of any name by which it was 
known prior to the establishment of the 
Nagbansi Rajas, after whom it came to be 
called Nagpur. It appears probable, how- 
ever, that the names ‘Pulinda-Des’ or ‘Pau- 
linda’, and ‘Dasarna’, which occur in early 
and Mediaeval Sanskrit Literature, included 
the present home of the Mundas. And it 
seems pretty certain that the ‘Jharkhand’ 
country of later Sanskrit literature included 
modern Ch5ta Nagpur. To theMahomedan 
rulers of India the country was known as 
‘Kokerah’ ; and the names ‘Nagpur’ and 
‘Coira Orissa’ also appear to have been oc- 
casionally used. The French traveller 
Tavernier who during his third visit to 
India in 1643, appears to have passed through 
the present Ranchi District in his journey 
from Rudas (Rohtasgarh) to Sumelpour 

* Thoroughly Hinduised Mundas in the Pancb 
Parganas sometimes call themselves “Bhuinhar 
Chhatris.” In certain parts of the Panch Parganas, 
however the Hinduised Mundas as also the Bhumij 
Mundas arrogate the name ‘Munda’ exclusively to 
themselves and call the Mundas of a lower status as 

^‘Mundaris/' and sometimes as **Urang Mundas'^ 
probably to indicate their objectionable Uraon-like 
habits of eating beef, and other food regarded 
unclean. 
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(Sambalpur), seems to refer to this country 
where he says : 

"‘All these thirty leagues you travel through woods, 
which is a very daugerous passage, as lK‘iug very 
Ttmcli pestered with robbers”.^ 

The earliest British administrators knew 
the country as Nagpur.f But, shortly after 
Ikltish occupation, the country came to be 
also called **Chota Nagpur’^ to distinguish 
it from the more important Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces. Thus, in James RenneFs 
Map of llindosian^ prepared in 1792, we find 
a special map of “'Fhe Con(|ucred Provinces 
on the south of Behar containing Ramgur, 
Palamow, and Chhta Nacjfour with their 
Dependencies'k Walter I lamil ton in his 
leographical, Statistical and Historical 
Description of Hindostan anti Adjacent 
Countries’^I[[ }nildishcd in la^ndon in the 
year 1B20, as also in his East India 
(iazetteer,§ spells the name of the country 
as **Chuta NagpooP’, and explains the name 
as meaning “Little Nagpoor”. In Sir Jolm 
Shore’^s famous Minute of the iHth Septem^ 
her, 17B9, the country is called simply 
**Nagpore'^ In the “Fifth Report of the 

♦ Vide 'ravernier*^ Bonk II, XII L, 

(Hairs Kdiuoii, Vok I.) 

f Vide ( jtpUtin ( ’arnae\s t<> tho < hivcnua ol 

Bengal, coutaiiuug A Narrative «)f Pallaiuowaud Nag- 
pore ( kmntries’*, dated Ramgur, the latb August, 1774* 

I P. iRH, 

f P. 415 (2 ik1 Kditkw)* 
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Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company”, published in London in 
1812, the orthography of the name is chang- 
ed into “Chutea Nagpoor”. And the Keport 1 

goes on to say, “It is also sometimes gene- I 

rally described under the appellation of ■: 

Kokerah, more commonly called Nagpoor, 
from the diamond mines of that place”. I 

From ‘^Chutea Nagpoor”, the spelling was I 

soon changed into “Chuti^/a Nagpore”, and I 

then into “Chutia Nagpore”. And it came | 

to be supposed that the name was derived 
from village ‘Chutia’, a suburb of the 
present town of Ranchi. Against this de- 
rivation it may be pointed out that Rennel, 
although spelling the name of the country 
as “Chuta Nagpur”, adopts a different spell- 
ing, namely, “Chuttiah”, for the village. It 
is also a significant fact that in vernacular 
documents of that period, the country was \ 

generally described as “Nagpur KhiircT' or | 

the Little Nagpur”. The spelling ‘Chutia 
Nagpur’ was subsequently abandoned in 
favour of ‘Chota Nagpur’ which is now the 
accepted form of the name. 

The physical characteristics of the Mundas 
are asserted by modern 

Physical Ap- Anglo-Indian Ethnologists 
pearancc. Dravidian type, 

I'he colour of the Munda’s skin is black- I 

brown, not unoften of a shade approaching 
black. The head inclines to be long (doliko- [ 

cephalic), the nose is thick and broad and 
sometimes depressed at the root, the lips 
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thick, the facial angle comparatively low, the 
face wide and fleshy, the features irregular,, 
the figure squat, the limbs sturdy and well- 
formed, and the stature rather short. The 
Munda has strong muscles, a good chest,, 
powerful jaws and stomach, and strong 
white teeth. Both men and women, when 
3^oung, are comely in appearance. Of the one 
hundred Munda specimens whose measure- 
ments are given by Sir Herbert Risley,"'* 
the average head-measurements are as 
follows : — Length, 185*2, breadth 138*6, and 
cephalic index 74*5. The highest cephalic 
index measured was 80*5, whereas the 
lowest was 68*9. The average nasal index 
was found to be 89 9, whereas the maxi- 
mum was 1 12 and the minimum 74. The 

Vide Risley’s ‘Tribes and Castes of Bengal,’ 
Vol. I, pp, 385 — 398, and ‘People of India’, App, IV,. 
p. cxiii. 

For a better understanding of the principal anthro- 
pometric indices, we may mention that Anthropomet- 
rists class heads giving cephalic indices (which re- 
present proportion of bieadth of skull to length taken 
as 100) under 70 as Hyper-dolico-cephalic (very long 
headed}, from 70 and under 75 as Dolico-cephalic 
(long headed), from 75 and under 80 as Meso-cephalic 
(medium-headed) and from 80 and over as Brachy- 
cephalic (broad headed). Similarly noses giving nasal 
indices (proportion of breadh of nose to its length^ 
taken as 100) of from 50 to 70 are called Leptorhine 
(fine nosed), from 701085 as Mesorhine (medium- 
nosed), and from 85 upwards as Platvrhine (broad- 
nosed). 

j- In measurements taken by ^urselves the lowest 
cephalic index of a Munda subje *4 measured 67,. 
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average stature was 158.9 centimetres, the 
maximum height among the hundred 
specimens having been 171*8, and the mini- 
mum 144*6. Of Sir Herbert Risley’s one 
hundred subjects, we may take No. 35 (Ram 
Sing Munda, aged 39) as a fine specimen. 
His measurements were — nasal index, 85*1 ; 
naso-malar index, 113*2; cephalic index, 
75‘5 ; fronto-zygomatic index, 82*6; vertico 
cephalic index, 74*3 ; vertico-blnialar, 60*4 ; 
vertico-frontal index, 56*1 ; vertico-bizygo- 
matic index, 67^9 ; facial angle 69 ; nasal 
height, 47; nasal width 40; bimalar 
breadth, 113; naso-malar breadth, 128; 
cephalic length, 184 ; cephalic breadth 139 ; 
and minimum frontal breadth 105. Modern 
Anglo-Indian Ethnologists would seem to 
classify the Mundas and allied tribes racial- 
ly as Dravidians — the same race to which 
their neighbours the Uraons belong. More 
reasonable and correct, however, appears to 
be the following account given by Dr. 
A. C. Haddon : — 

'‘The Munda-speaking peoples are a very ancient 
element in the population and appear to have been the 
original inhabitants of the Ganges in Western Bengal. 
After many wanderings, they sktled mainly in Chota- 
Nagpore. * Everywhere they have been more or less 
modified by the Dravidians, and while scattered relics 
of the languages are preserved, the original physical 
type appears to have been assimilated to that of the 
Dravidians, but perhaps it was originally a closely- 
allied type. They may belong to the primitive Indo- 
nesian races.”* 

* The Races of Man and Their Distribution 
(XXth Century Science Series), pp. 64-65. 
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The dress of the Mundas is very simple and 
^ scanty. Their men ordi- 

nanly wear a loin-cloth 
called boloi. This is from six to nine 
cubits long and has coloured borders at the 
two ends. On festive occasions, young men 
and boys wear a longer hoioi^ two ends of 
which called hondoh are allowed to hang 
gaily before and behind almost down to 
the feet. Young men also wear around 
the waist a sort of belt called ‘kardhani/ 
'Fhese are sometimes made of cocoon-silk 
and called ‘lumang kardhini.’ When made 
of plaited thread, they are called ‘g€llang- 
kardhani.’ Very old men who sit at home 
and are unfit for work wear only a piece 
of cloth about a yard long. This is called 
^bagoa’ or ‘bhagoa’ in Mundari (Kowpin or 
langoti in Hindi), and is passed between 
the legs and over a string encircling the 
waist. A small portion of the ‘bagord is 
allowed to hang in front. Besides his loin- 
cloth, the MCinda uses a piece of cloth as a 
wrapper for the upper part of his body* 
This is of two varieties, I'he larger 
variety, called barkhi^ measures about 
six 3^ards in length, and is doubled 
up in wearing. I he shorter variety is 
called pichotvri and is from five to six 
cubits in length. In the cold weather, 
the MiindS generally uses a blanket as a 
wrapper over his body. But those who 
cannot afford to buy blankets, use^ only the 
"harkhL 'Fhe use of coats and cloaks, ds 
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generally unknown except to Christian 
converts, Hinduised Miindas, and other 
Mundas who generally frequent the civil 
stations. 

As for the dress of Munda females, they 
generally wear a long piece of cloth called 
‘paria’ round the waist, allowing a portion 
of it (called ‘paila’, in Mundari) to pass 
diagonally over the upper part of the body 
so as to cover the breasts. Little girls wear 
a shorter cloth, without the ornamental bor- 
ders of the *paria.’ This is called ‘Khanria.’ 
In the interior of the Munda country, how- 
ever, one not Infrequently meets with Mund?i 
women going about with no other wearing 
apparel than a piece of cloth called ‘lahanga’ 
round the waist. The legs of men as well 
of women are generally uncovered, and 
shoes are seldom worn. Sometimes, how- 
ever, people whose feet are wearing 
away, put on a sort of leather-sandals 
called ‘Kharpa^ or ‘uhur-kharpa’ consisting 
only of a sole with a -strap passing over 
the feet. Wooden shoes called ‘Katas’ are 
often used during the rains. The head, 
like the feet, is usually uncovered. Oc- 
casionally however, well-to-do Mundas 
while going to the markets {peet) or to the 
towns wear ‘pagris’ called in Mundari hemd. 
A long piece of cotton cloth wound round 
the head in coils serves the purpose of a 
hened. Young men, too, on occasions of 
dancing festivals, generally wear coloured 
beneds* In his journeys from one village 
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Munda Woman — with all her jewellery on, 
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to another, the Munda carries a stick {sdtaj, 
-a purse (sutam-thaila), a lime-box (ckunautT)^ 
and a small box for carrying powdered tobac- 
co and generally called by the Hindi name 
of ‘nas-dani’. In the rains, bamboo-umbrel- 
las (chatom) as also circular rain-hats called 
‘Chnkuri’ made of leaves of the gCingii 
creeper are used. At present, these are being 
gradually replaced by cloth-umbrellas im- 
ported from Calcutta. Women, in particular, 
use elongated rain-hats called gungus which 
cover the back down to the feet. 

'The Munda’s clothing is generally made 
of cotton (Kas5m). 'The Mfinda woman 
spins cotton at home and gets this home- 
spun cotton made into clothes by some man 
of the semi-aboriginal Penrai or weaver 
caste. Some Christian Mundas, and more 
particularly those living in or near the 
towns of Ranchi, Khunti and Biindu, are 
taking to the use of imported ’ Manchester 
clothes. The Hinduised Mundas of the 
Panch Parganas generally imitate their 
Bengali neighbours in the matter of cloth- 


•mg. 

Young 


Munda women are fond of 
decorating their persons 
with a large variety of 
These ornaments are generally 
brass, for very few Mundas 
to go in for jewellery of a more 
costly material. Ear-rings made of silver, and 
*even of gold, are, however, occasionally used. 
The ornaments ordinarily worn are,— for 


Jewellery. 

ornaments, 
made of 
can afford 
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the arms, -*brass bracelets called ‘srik(3ni' and 
*kakana/^-^ lac-bracelets called ‘laliti/ brass 
armlets called ‘tar’ and ^lass armlets called 
‘churla’, for the neck, brass-necklets called 
‘hasuli,’ and for the le^^^s, brass anklets called 
‘andu.’ Besides these, tcirkis or ear-rings made 
of brass and occasionally of silver, or even 
gold, ‘mudams’ or finger-rings, and ‘polas’ or 
rings for the large toe and ‘jhutias’ or rings for 
the other toes, all made of brass, are gene- 
rally used. All these brass ornaments are 
manufactured by the country braziers of the 
Kasgaria or Kasera caste. Occasionally, 
well-to-do Munda famales, siic’i as Man- 
kiains, will use gold nose-rings called noths^ 
and, over the forehead, thin circular bits of 
gold called ‘patwasisd On one side of the 
nose,a small brass-pin called ‘chhilchi’ (resem- 
bling the Bengali ‘nak-chribi’) is occasionally 
worn. I'he poorer Munda women use a 
peculiar ear-ornament called ‘tir-sakomd 
This consists of a roll of palm-leaf or some 
similar leaf, about an inch and a half long 
and about three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter, dyed red and set off with tinsel and 
lac. Young Miind*^ females use a kind of 
hair-pin made of iron or brass and called 
‘khongsf),’ to hold together their wealth of 
black hair which is tied up in a knot or 
chignon (supld) with twists of false hair 
(nacha) at the back of the head. Wooden % 

* A number of sakoms are worn on each arm with one 
kakana (which is larger than the at the end, . 

Sometimes iron bracelets called hems are also used* 
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combs called ‘nakis’ are also used for the 
same purpose. Necklaces or hisirs made 
variously of coral (tiju hisir), of ‘kasi’ grass 
(Kare hisir), of btrni reed (sirum hisir) and 
of glass-beads (munga hisir) are also worn 
by young women. 

This love of personal decoration is, 
to some extent, shared by young men as 
well. It is not unusual to meet a Munda 
youth wearing long hair which is well 
oiled and combed and tied up at the side 
in a knot (supid) with a wooden hair-comb 
(naki) stuck into it, strings of coral beads 
(munga-mala) or China beads (mohan mala) 
or beads of kasi-grass (Kare-mala) adorn- 
ing his neck, and brass or iron armlets 
(beras) on his wrists. Munda young men and 
women are particularly fond of flowers, 
with which they decorate their hair pro- 
fusely whenever they can. Garlands of 
flowers in the form of necklaces (baha-hisir) 
are also worn. The Mundas appear to 
have formerly worn their hair long, as 
some of their young men do to this day. 
But the example of the numerous Christian 
converts amongst them is influencing most 
Mundas in cropping their hair short. Non- 
Christian Mundas, however, must keep a 
pig-tail (chundi). In some instances, this 
chundi is allowed to grow very long, when 
it is tied up in a small knot called ‘rdtdd/ 

The Mundas tattoo their girls by way 

Tattooiag. ornamentation. A girl 

at the age of eight or 


24 
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nine years has her forehead pricked over 
with a needle and three parallel lines 
of prickings made, and into these a kind of 
black vegetable-dye is injected. Similarly, 
two parallel lines of prickings on each of 
the two temples and two or three pricks 
over the chin are made, and the same dye 
injected. Vhe back, the arms, the hands 
and feet are likewise tattooed. This process 
of tattooing is called ‘sanga’ by the Mundas. 
In former times, Munda boys at about ten 
years of age, used to have the flesh of a 
portion of their arms scalded with a red-hot 
iron-rod (sikha) into a circular mark, which 
was regarded as a decoration. This process, 
known in Mundari as the ‘singa’, is now 
falling into disuse. 

In a list of the weapons used by the 
Mundas, the first place 
must be given to the bow 
and the arrow. The former they 
call — ‘a-a' and the latter ‘sar,’ and the two 
together ‘a-sar,’ The handle of the arrow 
is called the ‘tuti,’ and the end the ‘mail.’ 
These, as well as the battle axe (kapi) and 
the spear (halam) are, in these peaceful days, 
principally used in hunting. The shield 
\phiri) and two kinds of swords, namely, 
the ‘khanda’ which is a straight sword, and 
the ‘tarwari’ which is crooked at one end, 
are now used only at Paiki dances in 
marriage festivals. The iron-bound stick 
(werei-s5ta), generally of bamboo, is carried 
by the Munda in his journeys from one 


Weapons. 
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village to another. Small pincers (chimta) 
are carried at the waist and used, as occasion 
arises, for extracting thorns which often 
prick the feet in his jungle roads and 
pathways. 

The Munda is essentially an agriculturist, 

Agricultural and, naturally, uses a large 
and other Impic- variety of agricultural 
implements. To prepare 
the land for cultivation, the Munda uses the 
plough which consists of the wooden frame 
(nayal), an iron ploughshare {pahal), and a 
yoke (arana), the harrow (aragom or 
. atragom), a long earth-remover fkarha) 
made of wood and driven by cattle^ the 
hoe (kulam), and occasionally, the crow- 
•bar {soboro) with which rocky soil is opened 
up. The yoke-rope and the iron yoke- 
hooks are called respectively the joti and 
the ‘kanabasi,^ and the mallet which is made 
either of rope or of buffalo-skin is called 
the mtindri. The sickle (clatrom) is used in 
reaping crops, and a sort of sling called 
dhelkhmi or hurang is used infield-watching. 
On the threshing-floor (kolom), a pitch-fork 
called ‘ankri^ is used. 'Fhree different kinds 
of husking-instruments are used by the 
Mimdas. The first is known as the ‘daru- 
seheF or wooden mortar. This is constructed 
by hollowing out a piece of wood, and 
inserting it upright in the ground with the 
scoop turned upwards in the form of an 
inverted bell. The grain is put in this scoop 
or hollow, and husked with a wooden pole 
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called ‘ttikCi/ The second variety is the ‘dlri-« 
seheF or stone-mortar* This consists of 
a small basin-like hollow made in a block 
of stone or on a flat hillock. The grain 
is placed in this hollow and husked with a 
wooden tuku or pestle. The third variety 
is the ordinary wooden dhenki acted on by 
the feet. The principal appliances used by 
the Mund§L in wood-cutting is the axe or 
‘htkay/ which is of two sizes, a bigger one— 
the ‘hakay’ proper— used in felling timber 
and splitting wood, and a smaller one 
called *huding hikay/ used in chopping off 
small branches and twigs. The Miindl 
usually manages his own carpentry. For 
this, his principal tools are the adge (kisla 
or bassila) for chipping wood, and the ^ruknl’ 
or chisel to make holes in wood. MundS 
women, as we have seen, spin the cotton 
(kasom) grown on their fields, i he appliances 
used for this purpose are the wooden 
spinning-wheel, ‘charkht,’ the cotton-cleaner 
called iisri, the thread-making shuttle called 
^dhera,’ and a small thread-twister made of 
stone and called a ‘karat*’ The different 
parts of the spinning-wheel are the spindle 
called karady the thread-gatherer called 
*mai,’ and the iron spinner called fearaw. The 
instrument with which Mtlnda women 
separate {rid) the seeds from the cotton 
is called the dainri. The Munda house-' 
wife not only spins her own cotton,., 
but often presses her own oil. In every 
village, you will meet with an oil- 
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Munda oil press. 

press (kulhu) in the court-yard (racha) of 
: some well-to-do Munda's house. This 
is used not only by the owner but 
by his neighbours as well. Although 
’the Munda now-a-days catches fi$h only 
occasionally, the varieties of fishing traps 
.and nets he uses, appear to point to a time 
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when fishing and hunting were his principal- 
occupations. The generic Mundari name 
for a net is ‘jalom/ which is curiously almost 
sound for sound the same as in Sanskrit. 
The Munda uses a push-net called pilni, 
a drag-net called charguria^ a small circular 
proddling fish-net called ‘gira’ fixed on three 
sticks joined together in the form of a 
triangle, and bamboo fishing-traps called 
janjid and kumni. 

The household utensils and furnitures 
Household used by the Mundas, are 
Utensils and neither numerous nor costly. 
Furnitures* To cook his meals, the 

Munda uses earthen-ware pots (chatu) made 
by the Kiimhars or potters, and mud-hearths 
(chulhas) made by his own woman-folk. 
The Munda’s service of plate consists of a 
few bell-metal cups (dubris) and bell-metal 
dishes of three sizes called ‘tharis’, ‘duvas’,. 
and ‘chipnis’ respectively in the descending 
order of size. Stone plates (pathra) and 
cups (pathri) are sometimes used. Wooden- 
bowls called ‘katlas’, are sometimes made 
and used to hold curries, &c. Wooden 
spoons fdaru lundi) and iron ladles (karchul) 
are used to turn rice and curries in the 
cooking-pot. Earthen jars (da-chatu) are 
used to hold drinking water. A large- 
earthen jar to hold water is called soroL 
Those who cannot afford to buy brass 
‘l5tas’, use earthen ‘chukas’ for holding water 
to wash their hands and faces with. Munda. 
women in carrying water from the well,. 
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tank, or spring (dSri) generally place the 
earthen jars (gharls) on a small straw-pad 
^bindl) over the head. ‘PurCis’ or cups made 
of sHl-leaves are occasionally used to 
drink liquids from. On his travels, the 
MundS often carries a ‘tiimba' or pumpkin- 
gourd to hold drinking-water. Various sorts 
of bamboo-baskets are used as cup-boards for 
storing household goods. Paddy is stored in 
*p6toms’ or bundles made of straw-strings. A 
smaller potom (as in the illustration) is 
called a tipsi. Large bamboo-baskets called 
‘chatkis’ are also used for the same purpose. 
Smaller chatkis are called dimnis. Grain is 
carried and kept in big baskets called 
^khlnchis’ ; smaller baskets, called ‘tfinkis’ 
are used in carrying paddy-seeds to the 
fields, and to hold cereals, vegetables, and 
the like. Very small baskets, called 
^tQpas*, are used by children in gathering 
sags or edible leaves. All these baskets are 
now generally made by men of other 
castes such as the Blns-Malhis and the 
Dorns. The MCmdS measures his grain in 
wooden ^tenrls’ or *paiias’ made by the 
Barkis or carpenters. A set of scales called 
^tfila-dSndi* is kept in every well-to-do 
Mondays house. To store his belongings 
the Munda uses pith or bonces made of 
bamboo split very thin. Boses made of 
bamboos split less thin than in a piii^ are 
called ‘harkas.' Piti$z,nd ‘harkls’ are provided 
with lids of the same material. A ‘harkS* 
without a lid, is called a ‘dili/ The 
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Munda's lamp is made of a thin round wick 
placed in a small mud-cup filled with oil. 
Brooms or jonos made of the birni grass are 
used by Munda women to sweep the floors 
of their houses and courtyards with. Knives 
(katu) and meat-cutters {bainihi) are among 
the household implements of a Munda. 
Among his household furniture, are the ‘man- 
chi,’ — a stool with a wooden frame andstring- 
bottom, — and the ‘gandu’ (Bengali, — pinri) 
of two varieties, — ‘daru-gandu’ or wooden 
seat, and ‘busu-gandu’ or straw-seat. String 
bed-steads called ‘parkom’ (Hindi, Khatia) 
are used by well-to-do Mundas. Those 
who cannot afford to go in for ‘parkoms’, 
spread their palm-leaf mats on the floor, 
for beds. Occasionally, some cast-off or 
tattered cloth {ledra lija) is spread over 
the mat for a more comfortable bed. The 
richer Munda sometimes indulges in the 
luxury of a ‘kutunri’ or pillow stuffed with 
-cotton. For the ordinary Munda, a ‘gandu’ 
(wooden or straw pinri) placed underneath 
the mat, serves the purpose of a 
pillow for the head. In many cases, 
however, no such head-rest is used at all. 
The tolerably well-to-do Munda uses a 
‘kamra’ or blanket as a wrapper in winter. 
The poorer Munda uses only the ‘pichowri’ or 
the barkhi diS a protection against cold. 

The Munda is fond of music and uses a 
variety of musical instru- 
Musical Ins- ments. Among these are 
. rumen s. ‘dholki’ — a small drum 
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made of wood and goat-skin, the ‘nagera’— a 
large drum made of iron and the hide of an- 
ox or a buffalo, the ‘dumang’ — another variety 
of the drum having an earthen framework 
with the top and the bottom made of 
monkey-skin, the ‘dhanpla’ or tambourine 
made of wood and goat-skin, the ‘karetal' 
or cymbal made of brass, the ‘saranga’ or 
fiddle made of wood and goat-skin with 
strings of horse’s tail, the ‘tuhila’ or banjo 
made of pumpkin gourd and wooden handle 
with a string of silk, the ‘banom’ — another 
variety of the banjo consisting of two 
gourds and two strings and brass-guaze, 
the rutu or bamboo-flute, and the ‘murli’ — 
a smaller flute also made of bamboo. On 
occasions of dances, young men wear 
ankle-bells called ‘ghugura.’ In marriage 
festivals, musicians of the Ghasi tribe are 
employed by the Mundas. The principal 
instruments played upon by these Ghasi 
musicians are the ‘dhank’ — a large drum 
made of wood and leather, the ‘narsingha’ 
or horn made of copper or brass, and the 
perened or pipe made either of brass or of 
bell-metal. 

The staple food of the Munda is boiled 
rice. For a side-dish, the 
more well-to-do Munda 
uses boiled pulse or ‘dal’; but, except 
on special occasions, the poorer Mundai 
has only sonie boiled green herb or 'sag’. 
As a partial substitute for rice, the poorer 
Mundas use ‘gdndli’ [panicum miliare) and. 
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‘mSruS.* (eleusine crocana)^ for a few months 
.after those millets are harvested, 'Fhe 
maize or ‘makai’ is also similarly used. The 
daily meals of the Mundi. are three in 
number, —the Moiri* or morning meal, the 
Tikln mandi’ or mid-day meal, and the ‘ayiib 
mandT or evening meal. The dolri’ consists 
of stale rice preserved in water over-night, 
and a pinch of salt. T'his is generally 
taken at about 8 a.m. by adults, and a little 
•earlier by children. The poorer people 
can not often aifford to have ‘lo^ri’ but take 
for their ‘tikln mindi’ some stale rice with 
and ‘mir’ or the thick starchy liquid 
drained off the cooked rice. In more well- 
To-do Mundi, families, the ‘tikin mindi’, 
which is taken at about noon, consists of 
ihot rice and some boiled sig and dil or 
.pulse. The *iyub mindi’ is generally taken 
’^between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m., and consists of 
thot rice with ‘sig’ or ‘dil’ or both. F"'owls 
and goats are reared for food, but are killed 
and eaten chiefly at festivals and sacrifices. 
■Except among the Mfmdis of the Pinch 
Parganis, and only the more respectable 
■portion (such as the Minkis, etc.,) of 
the Mundis of other parts of the District, 
ithc use of beef, pork, and buffalo-meat 
as food is not altogether in disfavour* 
The varieties of pulse ordinarily eaten 
#by the MQndi are“‘urid’ (Phaseolus Mungo ; 
Vat. Poxburghii,) ‘k\lrthi’(Dolicho8 Biflorus), 
’•‘bodi^ ( Vigna Catiang), ‘barii’ (Phaseolus 
-Mungo), and ‘rahir^ (Cujanus Sativa). 
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^Besides green herbs or ‘sags/ the more well- 
co-do Mimda occasionally uses vegetables 
grown on his lands. Among these 
-vegetables are onions, brinjals, radish- 
es, tomatoes, pumpkins and gourds, 
dherases or lady’s fingers {Hebiscus Esctilentus%. 
Ibeans, varieties of arum such as the ‘saru’ 
^nd pechki^ and vegetable roots such as the 
i^weet potato (Ipomea Batktus), The corolla 
of the flowers of the madkam or mohua 
(^Bassia Latifolia) is also used for food. The 
oil used in cooking is extracted either from 
jmustard or from niger oil-seed (surguja). 
For condiments, turmeric or haldi (Mundari, 
sasang), and chillis are used. As in Hindu 
families, the female members of the 
Munda’s family will not sit down to eat 
Before the men have finished their meals. At 
each meal, the Munda, like the orthodox. 
Hindu, will drop a few grains of rice on 
the ground in the names of his deceased an- 
cestors. The right hand is used in eating 
a.nd the use of knives and forks at his meals 
is unknown to the Munda. 

The favourite drink of the Munda is 
Drink etc rice-beer or tVt. Each family 

’ * brews its own Hi. This 

is made of boiled rice which is fermented 
a.nd mixed with certain kinds of vegetable 
roots (ilHranu). This liquor is stored in 
earthen jars and becomes ready for use in 
a,bout five days. In the cold season, the Hi, if 
left untouched, will keep good for a month or 
even more ; but, in the hot weather, it will 
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not do SO for more than three or four days. 
The distilled-liquor shops too are now- 
a-days frequented by a large number of Mun- 
das, but less so by them than by the Uraons. 
It is a most remarkable fact that the majority 
of Hinduised Mundas have given up their 
age-long habit of drinking. In the whole 
of Pargana Baranda there is practically 
not a single grog-shop. The Munda does 
not ordinarily smoke tobacco, except in the 
eastern parts of the District where powdered 
tobacco rolled up in sal leaves in the form of 
cigarettes, is smoked. The Mundas of other 
parts of the District take powdered tobacco 
with lime. The use of betel or betel-nut is 
practically unknown except to the Hinduized 
Mundas of the Panch Parganas. 

{2) THE MUNDA VILLAGE. 


Looking down from the top of one of 
the numerous hills with which the 
Ranchi District is studded, you see the 
surface of the country thrown up into long 

TheviUage-i«ii. j^^dulations The highest 
level space here and there 
generally forms a village-site. Here the 
Munda homesteads are huddled together 
without any orderly arrangement. And 
an apology for a road (h5ra) threads its 
labyrinthine way in and out of the village- 
• basii or aggregate of homesteads. 

Except the poorest amongst them, the 
Mundas have generally 
commodious houses. The 


Hotises. 
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Tcsidence of a well-to-do Munda family 
consists usually of three or four houses with 
a quadrangle called ‘racha’ in the middle and 
a 'bakri’ or compound at the back. The 
majority of Munda houses consist each of 
at least two huts. Of these one is called 
the ‘giti-5ra’ or the sleeping-house, and the 
other the ‘mandi-5ra’ or the eating house. The 
■‘giti-5ra’ in which the family-members sleep, 
usually comprises also the *merom-6ra’ or 
goat-pen where goats are kept during night. 
Mundas who cannot afford to have a sepa- 
rate cattle-shed or Tinri-g5ra,^ use a portion 
; of the ‘glti-5ra’ for the purpose. The 

‘mandi-5ra’ in which the Miinda’s meals are 
cooked, includes also the ‘ading’ or sacred 
tabernacle where the spirits of departed 
ancestors are worshipped. No one save 
\ and except a member of the family is 

: allowed to enter the ‘ading,’ which is parti- 

tioned off from the ‘sare’ or the rest of the 
1 *mandi-5ra^ by a low mud-wall about three 

feet high. A portion of the ‘sare’ is marked 
^ off as the ‘ju-tila’ or kitchen, which no man 

of a different caste may enter. Any Munda 
; may enter the ‘sare,’ but only relatives and 

members of the family may sleep in it. 
The sacred ‘ading’ further serves the purpose 
of a store-room. A small space at one 
corner of the ‘sare’ is usually staved off as 
c a fowl-pen or ‘sim-kusli^ in which the Mfinda’s 

poultry are kept at night. Well-to-do 
Mundas have verandas or ‘oaris’ on one or 
more sides of the main house. These ‘oaris* 
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are often enclosed wholly or in part with 
low mud-walls and utilivsed as lumber-rooms 
and sometimes as additional vsleeping- 
rooms. The houses are supported by 
wooden posts and have often tiled roofS|, 
but the poorer Mundas thatch their houses 
with a sort of grass called ‘sturi/ 1 he 
posts and rafters are generally made of 
sal wood obtained from the village jungles. 
I'he walls of the houses are generally of 
mud, but sometimes, especially in the 
western parganas,^ walls of split bamboos 
are met with. The houses generally have 
heavy wooden doors usually consisting of 
two roughly hewn planks, each revolving 
on a socket at one end of the door-step* 
Windows are conspicuous by their absence 
in Munda houses. 'Fhe floor of a Mflndt’s 
house is usually raised one or two feet 
above the ground. For ropes used in 
house-building, the Mundas gather ‘chop" 
or the fibre of a leguminous creeper (BSuhinil 
purpurei.) which grows wild in their jungles. 
Occasionally some Mundl cultivator grows 
a little hemp called jinri in Mundari (CrotrV 
llriS juncel), and ‘kCldrOm^ called ipil in 
MtindSri {Hibiscus cannabinfm)^^ for making, 
ropes with. Attached to every decent 
Mflnda house, there is, as we have said, a 
plot of fean land (M, bakri-piri) in which 
maize (M., jonhe§r), chillies (M., mlrchi), 
brinjals (M,, ioko% pumpkin (M., ktkirfl), 
and other kitchen vegetables are grown.. 
Every cultivator h,a8 a manure-pit (M.^. 
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sara-gara) close to the basti and often close 
to each individual homestead. In this pit, 
cowdung, decayed vegetation, and all sorts 
of refuse are deposited from day to day, 
and finally burnt and carried to the fields 
as manure. These manure-pits add to the 
filth and stench of the village which, even 
without them, is, in places very trying 
indeed to the nostrils of a foreigner. 

The unmarried young men and girls of 
a Munda family do not 
Dormitories ^ generally sleep at night in 

boys and girls* family-residence. And 

to strangers and foreigners 
it is at first a mystery where they pass the 
night. But once you succeed in gaining 
their confidence, the Munda of a village 
will tell you where the ‘giti-5ra’ of their 
* young bachelors and that of their maidens 

respectively are. Although Munda bache- 
lors, except in some localities such as in 
parts of Pargana Lodhma, have no institu- 
tion exactly like the Uraon Jonk-erpa or 
^Dhum-kuria,’ all young bachelors of a 
Munda village or hamlet (tola) have a fixed 
common dormitory in the house of a Munda 
neighbour who may have a hut to spare for 
the purpose. And, similarly, all the unmarried 
girls of a village or a hamlet sleep together 
in the night in a house belonging to some 
childless old Munda couple or to some lone 
elderly Munda widow. The matron of the 
house exercises a general superintendence 
over the morals of the girls. These ‘giti- 

^^5 
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or^s’ for boys as well as for girls are, in 
their own humble way, seminaries for moral 
and intellectual training. When young 
bachelors and young maidens are assembled 
in their respective ‘giti-5ris’ after their 
evening-meals, riddles (nutum-kShlni) are 
propounded and solved, folk-tales (kaji- 
kahini), traditions and fables are narrated 
and memorized, and songs sung and learnt, 
until bed-time. Besides these dormitories, 
the other noticeable places in a MQndl 
village are the Sarnls, the Akhrl, and the 
SasSLn. 

Although the greater portion of the 
o primeval forest, in clearings 

iheMirna. of which the MilndS villages 

were originally established, have since 
disappeared under the axe or under the 
jara-fire,^*^ many a Munda village still 
retains a portion or portions of the original 
forest to serve as Sarni.s or sacred groves. In 
some Mund§.ri villages, only a small clump 
of ancient trees now represents the original 
forest and serves as the village-SarnH. ■ These 
are the only temples the MCmdas 
know.f Here the village-gods reside, and 

*■' By the^^jara^ system, land is prepared for cultiva- 
tion by burning down portions of jungles. 

f* In some rare instances, in a few villag^ts in the 
,Panc:h Parganas,— such as iii villag<i Ditiri in Pargana 
Tamar, we find some ancient tcimple of Devi (Kali) 
resorted to even by non- Hiruiuiml Mundns who pour 
libations o| milk, and even sacrifice fowls tx^fon^ th(‘ 
temple. 
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are periodically worshipped and propitiated 
with saerilices. Besides the Sarnas, — there 
may be more than one in the same village,- — 
the other important places in a Munda 
village are the Akhra or dancing-meet and 
the Sasan or burial-ground. 


'Fhe Akhra is usually located almost in 


The Akhra. 


the middle of the village- 
feast/, and consists of an 


open space under some old wide-spreading 
tree. Here, public-meetings are held, the 
Panchayat hold their sittings, offenders 
against social rules as well as suspected 
witches and sorcerers are brought to justice, 
and the young folk of the village assemble 
in moon-lit nights and on festive occasions 
to dance and sing. A number of large 
stone-slabs placed underneath the tree serve 
as seats for actors and spectators. 


The village 
The Sasan. 


vSasan, too, adjoins the 
village-fcasi/, and consists 
of a number of big stone- 


slabs lying flat on the ground, or propped 


up on small chips of stone at the corners. 
Under one or more of these stone-slabs, lie 



buried the bones of the deceased members 


of each family of Khuntkattid§,rs or 
Bhuinhars of the village. The bones of a 
Munda, dying away from his khtintkatti or 
Bhuinhari village, will, if possible, be 
conveyed by his relatives, as a pious duty, 
to his ancestral village and there ceremonial- 
ly buried under the family Sasan-diri or 
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sepulchral stone-slabs in the Sas5n of the^ 
Kilt or sept.^^ No outsiders, not even resident 
Mtindaris of the village who^ do not belong 
to the original village-family, will be 
allowed to use the village-Sas^n. And the 
MundSs very properly regard these sepulchral 
stones or Sa$an-airi$ as the title-deeds of 
the Khuntkittidars and Bhuinhirs of each 
village* 


Leaving the village hasti behind you, you 

Village Fields. ‘dihari-dknr' 

(M., hatu-j5pa pin) lands. 
These are cultivable uplands nearest the 
hasti, and are regarded as part of the village- 
site itself. These ‘dih5ri-danr’ lands are 
mostly used as ‘chir5-h5ris’ in which various 
rahi crops besides onions, garlics, and some- 
times potatoes and similar other crops are 
grown. Portions of ‘dihari-dSnr’ lands are 
also used as ‘birS-baris’ (M., bianr bakri-ko), 
on which paddy-seedlings are reared for 
transplantation. Beyond these ‘hatu-jap5 
piri’ lands, and further from the basti, you 


* In rare in.stance.s, such as in village Goa or Gora 
near Murhu (Thana,— Khunti), more than kili or 
sept established the village, the different Mw (the Mun- 
dhu kill and the Chutia Furthi kilt) of Mundas arriving 
in successive bands and each kilt clearing a .separate 
block of lands which they occupy .still. A.s no member 
of one kili may be buried in the Sasan of another kilt, 
there are necessarily more than one Sasan in such 
villages. Similarly in village Khatanga in Thana Khunti, 
the different tolas were founded separately by men of 
the TuH kili and by men of the Saritkad Purthi 
kili r^pectively. 
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■see stretches of uplands with their sides 
sloping down in step-like terraces into the 
bottom of intervening hollows. The uplands 
are locally called ‘danr’ or ‘tanr’ (M., piri)^ 
and the terraced low-lands are called ‘ddn’ 
(M., l5y5ng). The former are suitable for 
dry cultivation apd the latter for wet 
cultivation. Lands standing midway 
between the ‘d5n’ and the ‘danr’ lands are 
called ‘taria’ fields. These latter are, properly 
speaking, low-lying portions of ‘danr’ lands. 
The drainage of the high lands further up 
passes over these *taria’ lands, rendering them 
•capable of growing the earlier and lighter 
varieties of lowland rice such as the ‘karhani’ 
paddy. The ‘d5ns’ or lowlands are sub- 
•divided, according to their respective eleva- 
tion, into (i) the ‘garha loydng’ or the lowest 
d5n lands at the bottom of the depressions 
between the ridges, (2) the ‘sokra’ lands or 
terraces of middle elevation, and (3) the 
■^badi’ or ‘chowra d5n’ lands situate further 
up the sides of the slopes and immediately 
below the ‘taria danr’ lands. In the Bengali- 
speaking portions of the Panch Parganas, 
the *garha don’ lands are known as ‘bahal’ or 
'‘dabar’, the ‘sokra don’ lands as ‘kanali,’and 
the ‘badi’ or ‘chowra d5n’ lands as ‘baid.’ A 
•sub-division of ‘garha d5n’ lands is the ‘kudar- 
don’ which, owing to the water of some 
spring flowing over it or some streamlet 
irrigating it, receives moisture throughout 
the year. It is on such lands that, besides 
the usual winter rice-crop, a summer crop 
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called tewa rice is ^rown.^*^ The terraced 
d(3n lands testify to the dogged perseverence 
and indefatigable industry of the Mundas. 
Years of patierit labour of whole families 
of Mundas are spent in embanking hill- 
streams, levelling river-beds and valleys, 
cutting into stubborn ground higher up and 
forming them into little terraces of don 
lands. Generation after generation of 
Mundas have toiled in the heat and in the 
rains to prepare these terraced ricc-lields. 
And still they go on patiently reclaiming 
waste lands and preparing ddn lands, as 
their forefathers had done before them. 
D5n lands in the cultivation of the tenant 
who prepared them or his heirs and transfe- 
rees, are known, in non-khuntkatti villages,, 
as ‘korkar' lands and have special privileges 
attached to them. 

(3) Agricuture. 

'Fhe principal varieties of soil in the 
Munda country are,— (l ithe 
*plnkua’ (M., pank hyimg) 
or alluvial soil, found mostly in the Ffinch 

These ^da-fasii don^ lands arc classed as ^Tirst- 
class don/' and the middle terraccss an* snlxlivicksi 
i nto * 'second-class don" lands which vi(‘ld harv<*st in 
Aghan, and "third class don" lands vicldir)g harvtvst 
in Katik. In the worst or "foarlh-da'ss don" (chowra 
don) lands the paddy ripens in Bhado or Aswin. 
Similarly the tanr lands nearest llte an<I growing 
vegetables, &c., are classed as "first class danr/' and 
the- uplands further from the imsfi are HwhiVivUlvd into 
"s(*cond class danr" lands which an* comparatively 
level and free from stones, and "third class or rugurr 
danr" lands which are stony and more slo[)ing. 



Munda Girl with a bamboo umbrella 
tending cattle. 


gravell} 


sand ; (4) 


rugun 


soil ; (5) the ‘bala’ (M., gtUl ote) or sandy 
loam ; and (6) the ‘lal matia’ (M., ‘ara hasa') 
consisting of a red ferruginous sandy loam, 
found only in danr lands. 
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Parganas, and best suited for rice ; (2) the 
‘nagra’ (called ‘nagdha’ by the Sonepur Mun- 
das and chite in the Panch Parganas), — a 
kind of black sticky clay soil; (3) the khirsi 
consisting of equal proportions of clay and 
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Of food-crops, the staple is rice, which 
^ is grown both on ‘don’ as 

ps- ‘dinr’ lands. 

The general name for upland rice is ‘gora’ 
{M., godi bS-bH) which is reaped In August 
and September, and includes several varie- 
ties of coarse rice only — such as, the alsSn- 
ga, the kiringi, &c. Besides gdri. rice, 
other important BhSdoi crops, such as gond- 
ii (M. gudlu), kQrthl (M., horeOi marfiS. 
(M., k5d§), and other millets and pulses 
are grown on dinr lands. The third har- 
vest of the year is the rain harvest gathered 
in February and March. Among the more 
important raft/ crops grown on dlnr lands 
are the ‘rahaF or cafanus sativa (M., rlhSri) 
and the mustard or swa^is nigra (M., mSnl). 
The upland crops are generally sown by 
rotation. Thus, after the ‘mlrul’ crop is 
gathered from a field in October-November, 
*g6ra’ paddy will be sown on it in the follow- 
ing May and harvested in September. In 
the next year, the same field will be sown 
with the ‘urid’ (M., rSmblr^l) pulse which 
will be harvested in September or October. 
This will be followed next June by a ‘g5nd- 
li’ crop which, in its turn, will be reaped in 
August. A month or two later, either %urgfija" 
or ‘ktlrthi' will be sown on the same field. 
Frequently rah tr pulse, which is reaped in 
March, is sown along with ‘gora' or *g5ndli’ 
on the same dinr, and ‘bodi’' is sown along 
with ‘rnSruI’. This usual cycle of upland 
cultivation is sometim^es varied according to 


I 
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\ the usage of a particular village or the 

convenience or incliriation of individual 
cultivators. In most Mundari villages, the 
J uplands are poor in quality, and are there- 

I fore generally left fallow, by turns, for one, 

I two, or three years at a time. 

« The low-land rice (M., I6y5ng baba) may 

; be broadly divided into two main classes ; — 

namely the ‘garuhan^ (M., hambal baba) or 
f ‘barka’ rice grown on the lowest don lands 

' and reaped in November,— and the ‘lauhan’ 

^ {M., ramal baba) or light rice grown on 

the upper terraces known as ‘chowra-d5n’ ' ' 
i lands. The former class is the great winter 

•crop of the year which is reaped in Novem- 
ber and December, and comprises a large 
variety of fine rice such as the Kalam- 
^ dani, the Tilasar, and the Rai-chuni. The . 

latter class is reaped in autumn and / 

i comprises several varieties of coarse rice 

such as the Jhalar-genda and the Mugdhi. 

In speaking about Kudar don lands, we 
have referred to ‘tewa’ rice which is grown on 
lands which retain moisture throughout the 
year and are therefore capable of yield- 
ing two crops in the year. Tewa fields are 
found only in Thanas Khtinti, Biindu, and 
Ormanjhi y?i,nd measure altogether i*i8 
square miles in the whole of the Ranchi 
District. Including dofasli danr lands, the 
•entire area of lands, ‘don’ us well 
as ‘danr’ within the Ranchi District, 
cropped more than once in the year is 
only 39 square miles. Out of a total 





A Munda with h\s giingu or elongated rain-hat on, driving his saga. 
country-cart through a dihari tanr land. 
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area, of 7 >103 square miles in the Ranchi 
District, 3,614 square miles or 50.88 per 
cent, are nominally under cultivation. But, 
makitig allowance for do-fasll don lands 
and the cycle of cultivation in danr lands,, 
the total net cropped area of the district 
does not exceed 2,483 square miles. Of this, 
1^230 square miles ^or 6i‘6 per cent, of the 
cropped area) produce rice, *urid' is grown on 
127 square miles, ‘gondii' on 300 square miles, 
‘maVua’ on no square miles, surguja on 157. 
square miles, and other crops on 355 square 
miles. Only 43 square miles in the whole of 
the district are covered with fruit trees.*'** The 
average gross produce of one acre of ‘don'' 
land, would, in a good year, amount to 
about X7 maunds of paddy. 

The Munda’s methods of cultivation are 


Agrricijlttii*al 

opcira-tioiis, 

‘biina' (Mundari, 


very simple. There are two 
processes for the’ cultivation 
of low-land paddy, viz, the- 
her) or sowing broad-cast, 


and the ‘r5pa’ (Mundari, roa) or trans- 


plantation, The former is generally made 


in June and the latter in July and August. 


( 


The ^buna' process, again, is of two kinds, 


iy Buna. 


namely, ‘dhuri-buna’ (M.,. 
het-jetea) or sowing in dust, 


and ‘lewa' (M.,. achara) or sowing in mud. 
Before sowing or transplantation, the fields 


are generally ploughed up three or four 


^We ate indebted for the above statistics to J. Reid,. 
Esq, I.C.S., late Settlement Oflficer of Ranchi. 
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times. The first ploughing, known as 
‘chirna’ (M., si-chiti) is made, if possible, 
soon after the winter-rice is harvested, or, 
at any rate, immediately after the first 
shower of rain in the month of Migh ; the 
second and third ploughings known res- 
pectively as ‘dobirnri’ (M., si-riirS) and 
HithS-oni.,’ follow, in buni fields, shortly 
afterwards —either in IVIigh or in Figun. 
These buna fields are generally manured in 
the month of Chait, by distributing over them 
cowdung^ in small heaps, and then spread- 
ing out this manure either with the spade 
or with the plough. 'Fhe third ploughing is 
followed by harrowing and levelling with an 
implement called the ‘kfirhl’ or mhct\ The 
last ploughing is called the 'purlonS* or 
finishing. The ‘purfiona' and ‘uthlonl’ are 
often the same. The land having been 
thus prepared for the reception of 
paddy-seeds, ‘dhuri-bunS^ is made in May or 
June by casting dry seeds on pulverised 
ground. 

In June, after the regular rains set in, 

.... Y ‘iewl’ or moist-sowing is 

itt) i.ewa. ^ ITe field which was 

• once ploughed in MSgh (January~February) 
is thoroughly ploughed up again after a 
heavy shower of rain in Aslrh (June-July) 
so as to work up the soil into .a state of 
liquid mud. The mud is then allowed to 

* Other manures used by the Miuidas an* ashes, 
tmud from old tanks, karanj rtowers, and oil -cakes. 
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settle down for a day or two, after which' 
the water which comes up above the mud is. 
drained off. The seeds which have already 
been made to germinate by being soaked 
in water for about twenty-four hours, and 
put into a covered basket, is now scattered 
on the surface of the mud. They are 
carefully watched until they take root and 
a few leaves spring up. 

The last process in point of time is the 

(iii) Ropa. achara) or trans- 

plantation. On the day of 
transplantation, the field is once more 
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ploughed up by the men with the help of 
the chowk, and soil and water are mixed up 
into a uniform puddle. I'he paddy seedlings 
brought in bundles from the nursery where 
they were reared, are washed clean of all 
earth and one by one separately inserted in 
the mud by t \e women. It is indeed a very 
pleasing sight to see the Mundas, men and 
women, some with their picturestjuc rain- 
hats on and others bare-headed, cheerfully 
working in their fields in the rains all the 
day long. 


The paddy fields are weeded three times- 
.. 'Fhe first weeding takes 

(,v) Weeding. ,hc fidd is 

sown. Grass and other noxious plants 
thit have come up since the field was last 
ploughed up are carefully picked up by the 
hand, 'bhis process is called ‘t using' in 
Mundlri. The second weeding takes place in 
the month of Siwan (July-August) when the 
paddy-fields generally get infested with 
grass. This weeding is done with the help 
of the plough and the harrow- “rhis process 
is known as ‘bidhioni' in Hindi, and ‘kirle’ 
in Mundiri- 'fhe last weeding is made in 
the month of Bhido (August-September), 
when such of ..the grass as escaped the 
previous weeding, are carefully picked up 
with the hand, and taken home to be 
used as fodder for cattle. 'This weeding is 
called hered in Mundlri- 

.AVhen the crops are ripening, th^y require 
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. . wr . t - to be watched. In the day- 
(v a c mg. jg done j^renerally 

by the women and the children, but at 
iriight the watching is always done by men 
who stop in small temporary sheds erected 
for the purpose on or near the fields. These 
huts are made of straw spread over branches 
of trees, and are locally known as ‘kumbas^ 
.(M., guiu). 

The harvesting is done both by men and 
. women. A threshing-floor 

<V0 Harvesting. <kharihan’ (M., kolom) 

is prepared beforehand by scraping grass 
off a suitable plot of land, and making it 
clean arid' tidy with a coating of cowdung 
(M., gtiri) mixed with water. Rocky places 
or chatans, if available, are preferred. 
Otherwise, a plot of bari’ land or some 
mango-tope or other uncultivated land is 
utilised as a ‘kharihan’. The paddy stalks, 
as ^they are reaped, are left on the ground 
in small bundles, and are carried to the 
threshing-floor. Here the paddy stalks are 
arranged in circular heaps called chakfzrs (M., 
chaki) with the ears on the inside. 


The threshing is done, at' the ‘kharihan’ 

. despribed above. /. /The 

(vii) res mg. pa,ddy-stalks are ,firsi.spread 

out on the ground, and a fe»w burflocks 
tied in a. line are driven round and 'round 
over therp. As the threshing goes on in 
this way, the straw is, sifted with: a. pitch- 
fork called ‘akain.’, , 
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(4) 1'ribal Organisation and its Develop- 
ment INTO Social and Political 
ORI iANISATION. 

The Munch^ tribe is divided into a large 
number of exoganious groups called 
kilts. According to Mvlndfi traditiorg 
^ ^ , all the members of the same 

tS" ^ froni one 

common ancestor. But .such 
a tradition may not he iiuite correct with 
regard to the original kllia. Though exo- 
gamous as regards tlu* kilts, tlie Mundas 
are endogamous 8<» far as other tribes are 
concerned. Thus, there can now he no 
aT%llid marriage, according to Munda custom, 
between a Mundt and the member of any 
other ‘Kolarian’ tribe, such as the Slntals^. 

(OTheBhumijes. Kharijls, the A.surs, or 
the oir-hors. It is only with 
the Bhumije-s of F^arganS I^atkum which 
adjoins the TamSr PargSna of the RSnchi 
district, that the Mflndas of Tamar side 

(»0 TheKhangars. intermarry. In fact the 

IFhumij-Mundas of I Imar 
and the adjoining parganas of theManbhQm 
District would appear to belong to the same 
tribe as the Mflndas. But a Mflnda will not 
marry even in a Khangar family, although 
the Khangars are believed to have originally 
formed one tribe with the Mflndts. The 
reason asserted is, that the Khingtrs were 
excommunicated in the days of tradition 
for having eaten unclean m«at.® In Parganas 
* The story goes that two Munda brothers were 


(ti) The Khangars, 
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Biindu and Tamar, these Khangar Mfindas 
are known as Pator Mundas, in parts of 
Khunti Thana as Mahli Mundas, in Sing- 
bhum as Tamarias, in Gangpur as Bundfiars^ 
and in Pargana Belkaddi by the significant 
name of Marang Mundas. 

The Mundas of the Central Plateau and its 
neighbourhood are distin- 
(iH)ThcKonk-pat g^j[shed from other Mundas 

by the appellation of K5nk- 
pat (corrupted into Kom-pat) Mundas. The 
origin of the term is lost in obscurity. The 
derivation suggested by Mr. R. D. Haidar in 
the Appendix to a Government Resolu- 
tion of the 25th November, 1880 (pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette of the ist 
December, 1880), from the Hindu words 


travelling with their wives from one place to another. 
One of the brothers and his wife preceded the other 
brother in the journey. On the way, the former 
brother’s wife was brought to bed of a child. While 
leaving the place, the Munda couple buried the 
placenta, dtc., in the hearth they had improvised at 
their temporary lodging. Soon afterwards, the other 
brother came up there with his wife. On opening up 
the hearth, he discovered the placenta, &c., buried 
there, and thought that his brother had bagged some 
game, and left a portion of the meat for him to cook 
and eat. And so the couple unsuspectingly ate the 
unclean meat. When the brothers met, and the truth 
was known, the brother who had eaten the unclean 
meat was excommunicated. And his descendants 
became the Khangars. 

* The Mahli Mundas should not however be con- 
founded with the I* Bans Mahlis^ also known as 
Turds or Oreas. 
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kanak (gold) and pata^ does not appear at 
all probable. The name may not Impro- 
bably have some connection with the term 
Pat Munda--3Ln appellation still used to 
■signify a head-MundS belonging to parti- 
cular Munda families reputed to be descend- 
■ed of the original Mundi RSjis and 
accorded precedence over other MUndSs in 
social matters. We have heard old Mundls 
explaining the origin of the name by 
asserting that it was given to them when, 
the first Nagbansi of the country 

adopted a snake-shaped pagri as his royal 
insignia, leaving the chief MOnd^s to wear 
pagris of pat (M., lumanjg) or cocoon 
silk as their distinctive head-dress. Such a 
pagri is still worn by the village Mundl in 
many villages when he succeeds to Mundl- 
ship and receives the Mfindal-/)agri at the 
hands of the Minki, and in some villages at 
the hands of the ZamlndSn The BhOinhlr 
Mundis of the west would seem to be an 
off-shoot of the Konk-pS.t MQndls. 

According to modern authorities on Socio- 
logy, from tribes and sub- 
tribes was evolved the 
Family, when communal 
superseded by individual 
the Matriarchal Age was 

the Patriarchal. After the 

hunting and fishing stages of savagery were 
passed, and the nomadic savage settled down 
and first took to agriculture, the institution 
of individual marriage appears to have de- 


Kitis and their 
Origin* 

marriage was 
marriage and 
■superseded b.y 
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veloped or perhaps to have been re-established 
once more and it soon took root. Descent 
•came to be traced through the father and no 
longer, as before, through the mother. The 
wife was no longer the common property of 
the tribe, the sub-tribe, or the matriarchal 
group. The child no longer belonged to the 
community or to the mother alone, but 10 
the father as much as to the mother. 
kinship came to be traced not, as before, 
through a common female ancestor, but 
through a common male ancestor. Even in 
the Matriarchal Age, descendants by the 
■same mother came to be regarded as brothers 
and sisters betwixt whom sexual union was 
at first looked upon with disfavour, and 
afterwards altogether forbidden. Women 
were generally captured or taken from other 
tribes or sub-tribes, and septs first arose in 
the Matriarchal Age when sexual union 
between descendants of the same mother 
•came to be interdicted. A relic of that 
period may perhaps still be traced in the 
important position assigned to the maternal 
■uncles of the bride and the bridegroom in 
Mundari marriages. Even if the division of 
the tribe into Kilts or totemestic septs had 
•existed in the Matriarchal Age, those divisions 
are no longer recognisable unless indeed ( 

they be represented by the different allied 
tribes and sub-tribes such as the Hos, the 
Kharias and the Bhiimijes who once formed 
the same people with the Mundas. Be that 
as it may, it must have been . after the 
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institution of individual marriage that the 
present division of the Mflndls and other 
allied tribes into Kilts or totemestic septs 
on the traditional basis of paternal con- 
sanguinity arose. The fraternal ties of 
mutual affection engendered by residence 
under the same roof^ sharing the com- 
mon hearth, and growing under the 
fostering care of the same parents, made 
brothers hold together, and their children 
and children’s children and subsequent 
generations came to regard themselves as- 
knit together by ties of common descent, 
and bound to stand by one another in weal 
or woe, share the same property in common, 
join in common worship, and bury their 
dead in a common Sasan, Injuries to any 
member of the family caused from outside 
came to be looked upon as common injuries 
and would be resented and avenged by alt 
the members. Many are the stories stilt 
told by the MOndSs about the members of a 
Kilt combining in ancient times to punisb 
wrongs committed by outsiders to individual 
members of that Kilt. The repugnance to 
consanguinous marriages already developed* 
in the Matriarchal Age, was accentuated by 
improvement in manners and civilisation 
which necessarily followed agricultural lifC:.. 
Marriages between descendants of the same 
common paternal ancestor was interdicted. 
And all the supposed descendants .of one 
ancestor ^come ^to^be described m belonging 
to one KilL Distinctive Kili names came 
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to be coined, either from some memorable 
incident connected with the clan, or from 
some other circumstance connected either 
with religion or superstition. As time 
went on, and generations multiplied, each 
Kill became enormously enlarged, and the 
unwieldy brotherhoods came to be further 
•subdivided into separate Kills, This sub- 
division was probably effected lo avoid the 
necessity of the members of one Kilt having 
to travel a long way off into the domain of 
.another Kili to seek wives for their sons or 
husbands for their daughters. When the 
Mundas entered the Ch5ta Nagpur plateaux, 
the number of their Kilts appears to have 
been very small. As a proof of this may 
perhaps be mentioned the very small number 
of Kili names (such as the Hemrom, the 
Hasda, the Soien) which the Mundas have in 
-common with the Santals and the Bhumijes 
who formed one people with the Mundas 
before the latter entered Ch5ta Nagpur. 
And the legends connected with the origin 
■of most Mundari Kills of our days would 
leave no doubt that the number of Kilis 
•swelled enormously by subdivision, since the 
Mundas migrated into Chdta Nagpur. We 
shall content ourselves with giving here the 
stories connected with the origin of a few 
•of these Kilis only. Though mostly 
fabulous in origin, some indications of 
ihlstorical facts may perhaps be gleaned 
from them. 

The origin of the Tutl-kili is stated 


4o6 the mundas. 

to be® as follows:— The ancestors of the 
sept lived in village Chutii near l-lanchi^ 
whither thev had migrated 
(1) TheTutifcilu Sutiambe-K.lramhe. 

While migrating again further to the cast, 
from Chutia they had to cross a swollen 
river in the depth of winter. One batch 
of the emigrants first crossed the river, 
but began to shiver terribly with cold 
when they reached the other hank. They 
therefore shouted out to their relatives on the 
other hank to send them some burning 
charcoal which the latter had with them. 
The men on the other hank, finding no other 
means of helping their kinsmen, put some 
burning charcoal into a fork made of a 
twig of the *tutV plant which abounded in 
the vicinity, and sent the twig with the 
charcoal to the other bank with the help of a 
bow and arrow. The MCmdSs on the other 
bank thus relieved from the biting cold, 
vowed not to eat the *tuti* plant any more, 
and thenceforth formed a separate Kili 
called the Tuit Ijilnf 

* llicre are two or three slightly different versions 
of thf^ story. 

t So great is the Munda's respect for his totem, that 
tie will mn, if he can, allow his totem to he eatt*n even 
hy men of other castes, in his presence. Ttnw, not long 
ago, in village Tilma, inhabited mmily by Miimias of 
the ‘rmi A7li, a Mahomedan neigblwitr had grown 
inti plants on Ini land. The Mundas when they 
«^aw I tie tuii plants coming up, offered threats of 
vitilence to the Mahomadan who at length pacified the 
enragetl Mimdas by iiprooting the itsii plants. 
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The origin of the Mundu Kili is narrated 

Tfjr ^ as follows: While coming 
(11) The Mundu 'a- -j x 

to bonepur side from the 

Eastern Parganas (whither 

they had first migrated from the central 

plateau), the head of the migrating family was 

carrying a lighted twist of straw (bor) at night. 

While he was nearing the end of his journey,. 

the straw-light burnt down to its lower end 

(lo mundu jana). From this circumstance 

this Munda and his near kinsmen constituted 

the Mundu Kili- 


The story of the origin of the different 
(iii) The Soe subdivisions of the Soe Kili, 
Kill and its sub- is somewhat interesting, 
divisions. The story goes that a Munda. 

had grown ‘kapas’ cotton (kasdm) on his field 
close by a river named ‘Chilua Ikir.’ A 
large ‘Soe’ or Soel fish made a subterranean 
passage from the river up to this cotton- 
field, and every night the fish would stealthily 
come to the field through this passage 
and damage the cotton. Unable at first to 
trace the thief^ the owner of the field ulti- 
mately remained watching the field one 
night, and at length discovered the Soe fish 
eating his cotton. Forthwith, with an arrow,, 
he killed the fish. But the fish was so large 
and heavy that he had to call in the aid of 
all his ‘hagas’ or bhayads to carry the huge 
fish to the village. The fish was then 
chopped into pieces, and the meat distri- 
buted amongst all the ‘hagas.’ The Munda 
who had killed the fish with his arrow 
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came to be called ‘Tuing-soe’^^^ and his des- 
cendants formed the ‘Tuing Soe The 

man who chopped the bones came to be 
called ‘J^ng-soeV and his descendants cons- 
tituted the ‘Jing S5e kill/ The Mund^ 
who divided the meat into different shares 
came to be called ‘Til and his descend- 
ants formed the ‘'Fil Soe kill/ The Miliidi. 
who distributed the shares came to be 
called ‘Or Sde,’ and his tlesccndants became 
the ‘Or-Soe klli.’ The MiuulS who brought 
the leaves on which the different shares of 
meat were placed came to be styled ‘Pitra 
Soe’ and his family the ‘Pitra Soe kili/ One 
of the ‘Bh^ylds’ had taken his own share of 
the meat in a piece of clotit dyed with gamcha 
earth (a kind of ochre-coloured earth called 
gerua matt) and came to be called *Gimchi 
S5e,’ and his descendants came to constitute 
the ‘Glimcha Soe kill,’ The men of the 
‘GSmcha Soe’ kili will not use cloth dyed 
with ‘Glmchl’ earth, and no Mundl of the 
different branches of the *Soe kill’ will eat 
the Soe fish. I'he other sub-divisions of the 
Soe kili are the *Mandi-soe^F the the 

*Tula Soe,’ the Adoa Sai% the Rura Mandi 
Soe and the ‘BfindS Soe’ kills, each of which 
kilts is somehow or other connected with the 
legendgiven above. 

In the legends connected with the origin 

* is the Mundari word for an 

arrow,* mmim d.:mne,'* Tii is <lividf%* Ot 

mmns ‘to distribute/ and Paim h *h lt;af-plate/ 
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(iv) Tiic Horo or 
Kachua Kill* 

duced. Thus, 
‘Kachua Kill’ 


of a few of the &72-names, 
some supernatural ele- 
ments have been intro- 
the origin of the ‘H5r5’ or 
is given as follows. The 
ancestor of the Kili^ while on a journey, had 
to cross a swollen river. His ‘hagas’ or 
kinsmen crossed the river safely. But he 
himself did not venture to do so unaided, and 
exclaimed, “Whoever will take me safely 
across the river, will be my. kith and kin 
for ever.” In those days all animal and 
vegetable creation could understand human 
speech and could themselves be understood 
by man. A tortoise who heard the Munda’s 
appeal for help, came up and offered to 
carry him across the river. The tortoise 
succeeded in carrying on his back not the 
Mtinda alone but all his family and luggage 
safe to the other side of the river. True to his 
promise, the Munda thenceforth assumed the 
name of Horo or ‘Kachua, and his descend- 
ants came to form the Horo or Kachua Kili,. 
No Munda of the kilt will kill a tortoise or 
eat its flesh. 

The Story of the origin of the well-known 
(v) Tlic Nag kili’ (the same as the 

Kill. 


*Pandu Bing kili') is as 
follows : A Munda snake- 
charmer had tamed a white Nag snake 
(‘Pandu Bing’) which he used to take with 
him in his itineraries. At length, while return- 
ing home from a distant village, the snake- 
charmer died on the way. The Nag-serpent 
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now coiled itself round the corpse and carried 
it home to the bereaved sons. Out of gratitude 
to the faithful ‘P5.ndu bing,’ the deceased 
snake-charmer's sons kept the snake in thot 
house, and gave it plenty to eat and drink 
every dav- And the snake, too, would do 

them no manner of harm. Thenceforth the 
descendants of the deceased snake-charmer 
came to be called the rnen of the 'Nag Kill. 

No member of the Kili would injure a Nag 
serpent. 'I'he Hinduised MCindSs of_ this- 
'kUi in some localities, such as the Mankis 
of village Milnkidi (thUnJl, SonahStu)' 
seek to derive the name from a sup- 
posed Nag Rishi, but also recount the story 
of 'a huge Nag serpent protecting their 
ancestor with its expanded hood. 

In many cases, the Hinduized Mundas of 
the Ranch l>arganas have 
Transformation succeeded in transforming 
of bill names. their fei/i-names almost 
beyond recognition. Thus Sandi kiU'\ 
has been changed into Sfindil gdtra— a 
gotra or clan-name common to many 
genuine Hindu families and said to be 
derived from Sandilya Rishi. lhi.s sept- 
name is in so much favour with the senii- 
Hinduized MQndas of the eastern par- 
gants that instances have been known 

* The RhiimiieH have also got this Ai// amongst 
them. 'I'hf ^sparrow) Kili ol the Mundas m the 

sanut as the Tessa gotra of the Bhmtii)es. 

f ‘Saudi’ in Mundari metins the male ol an anim.al, 

;i Uullork. 
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in which a Munda of the Sandil gdtra has 
married in the same g5tra. This probably 
shows that this new kilt name has been adopt- 
ed by several originally distinct kilts. The 
majority of Mundas in the Sonahatu Thana, 
now belong to the Sandil g5tra. The only 
other Mundari Kilts within that Thana 
appear to be the ‘Nag gdtra/ the Tau 
(sparrow) gotra^ and the Sanga*'*'* kili. A 
curious instance of the transformation of 
kili name is that of the Tuti kili into* 

the Bh5j-Raj-g5tra of Pargana Tamar fas 
for example, in village Kota). 

In a very few instances families of one 
^ ... kili have been known 
to have been incor- 
porated into another kili. Thus, the Mun- 
das now residing in villages Chiur and 
Chaldandu in Pargana Sbnepur (Thana,. 
Karra) originally resided in village Chenre 
(a tola of Ulatu in Thana Ranchi), and 
belonged to the Bando (wild cat) kili. It 
is said that a large venomous snake used 
to trouble the men of the Patra Mochia 
Parha, who long unsuccessfully sought to* 
establish villages where the present village 
of Bingaon stands, and round about it. 
An ancestor of the present Mundari resi- 
dents of village Chiur succeeded in killing 
the snake, and was allowed to settle down 
in that locality, and the village he establish- 
ed was named Bing-hatu (the snake-village 

^Sanga is the Mundari name for the pith of a» 
particular plant. 
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since known as Bingaon. His descendants 
afterwards removed to villages Chiur and 
Chaldandu. But to this day they have 
their ‘sasan’ or grave-yard at Bingaon. The 
man who killed the snake was admitted to 
the Herenj-Kili to which the Mundas of the 
Patra Mochia Parha belong. And his 
■descendants, now the Miindaris of Chiur and 
Chaldandu, are not permitted to enter into 
marital relations either with men of their 
original kill — the Bando kill, or with men 
of their adopted MU — the Herenj. Among 
other Mlis of the Mundas may be mention- 
ed the following : — the ‘Purthi Kili’ with its 
subdivisions the Chutu Purthi, the Huni Pur- 
thi, the ‘Sarukad Purthi,’ the ‘Hasa Purthi,’ 
the ‘Enga Purthi,’ the ‘Sandi Purthi’ Kilis; 
the ‘Orea kili,’ the ‘Runda kili,’ the ‘Kandir 
kili,’ the ‘B5dra kili,’ the ‘Surin kili,’ the Hai 
kili, the ‘Barla kili,’ the ‘Bhengra kill,’ Lang- 
chere MU, the Huriimsuku MU, the ‘Hasara 
kili,’ the ‘Hemrdm kili,’ the Bodoso MU, the 
Mundri MU, the Gomi Burn MU, the 
Sankiira MU, the ‘Champi kili,’ the ‘Hans 
•kili,’ the ‘Baba kili_,’ the kula the ‘Dere 
Sanga kili,’ the ‘Barlanga kili’, the ‘Sal’ gotra 
.and the Kamal gotra. 

In course of time, as the members of each 
MU increased, and one 
village proved insufficient 
for the residence and culti- 
vation of all the members, other villages 
were founded in the neighbourhood by 
■different members of the same kill. In the 
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beginning they appear to have buried their 
dead in the common ‘sasan’ in the parent- 
village, joined in certain public ‘Pujas (wor- 
ship) in the ‘Sarna’ of the parent village^ 
and otherwise maintained their former 
association in almost all respects except 
residence and cultivation. But, in course of 
time, they, too, came to have their own 
public worship at the ‘Sarnas’ of their new 
villages, and established their separate 
grave yards in their respective villages. But 
in social and administrative matters, they 
continued to act as one body. And to this 
day, this association for common social and 
administrative purposes have been main- 
tained, though not by all the villages 
belonging to one kili ^ — for that would be 
Impracticable, — but by each group of villages 
of the same kili that left the parent village 
together and settled side by side. This 
brotherhood of allied and associated villages 
constituted a ‘parha.''"'' The ‘parha’ now be- 
came the unit of social as well as^political oxj 
ganisation. And by degrees this orgamsafion 
attained almost ideal perfectiorTT — But here 
their further progress naturally stopped. With 
his limited ideas, the semi-barbarous Mnnda 
could not extend his vision beyond the 
limits of his ‘Parha,’ and conceive of 
wider organisations. Naturally, therefore, 
they succumbed to the first Nagbansi leader 
who arose amongst them with a more 

The pir of Kahhan (Singbhum) appears to be a 
variant of the name 'Parha.' 
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extended vision— the more comprehensive 
and grander schenri.e of a ‘state’,/— of 
an organisation which should confe** 
^derate these isolated pirhSs under the 
leadership of a chief of chiefs. The Nlg^~ 
bansis succeeded in their noble ambition 
only because they sought to build a mighty 
state upon foundations already existing, and 
did not seek to destroy the ‘pirhil’ organisa- 
tions and other established institutions of the 
MundSs. The early Nigbansi chiefs appear 
to have seen that such a course of destruction 
and vandalism would not be tolerated by the 
proud and untameable MSndls, and, would 
ultimately involve the ruin of the state or 
kingdom which they might succeed in estab- 
lishing fora time. And thus it is that we find 
the ‘pSrhts,’ still existing in more or less pris- 
tine vigour, so far at least as their social autho- 
rity is concerned, although their adminis- 
trative and political authority has been, in 
course of time, naturally undermined to a 
great extent. 

The new NSgbansl RSjls found in these 
Plrhas ready-made politi- 
cal divisions which they 
utilised as so many revenue circles, and 
the Pirhis promised, or were obliged 
to give, him tributes which, in course of 
time, came to fixed. The only innovation 
which the Nlgbansi Rljls sought to in- 
troduce was to apply the name of Pattis 
to the PSrhSi and of Bhuinhars to the 
‘Mankis’ or the former political chiefs of the 


Bhuinhari Pattis. 
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Parhas. Though the terra ‘Bhulnhars’ is 
now-a-days applied to all descendants of the 
^first aboriginal founders of villages in Chota 
Nagpur proper, it appears to have been 
■originally equivalent to the appellation 
“‘Manki/ This view explains the tradition 
amongst the Mundas that formerly there 
were, in the whole of Sonepur, only “eight 
iMankis and nine Bhuinhars.”*'*' With the 
.gradual undermining of the political author- 
ity of the Parhas, the name ‘Manki,’ as the 
kpolitical head of the ancient Parha, gradual- 
ly dropped off in the entire Munda country 
-west of the present Ranchi-Chaibassa Road. 
The memory of the name still lingers here 
-and there within that tract. When, still later, 
the Bhuinhar-heads (the representatives of 
the ancient Mankis) of the Mundari pattis 
-of these parts lost all political power over 
their respective pattis, and the Nagbansi 
Raja or his Jagirdars came to collect their 
annual tributes direct from each individual 
villager instead of through the Bhuinhar- 
head, all the descendants of the original 
settlers of these villages came to be indis- 
criminately called Bhuinhars. The Mundas 
of these parts, by reason of their comparative 
-nearness to the Raja's court, gradually came 
to add office-bearers to their Parhas in 

^ These were the Mankis of Fulipiri (Kulipiri) 
patti, Goa (Gora) patti, Maranghatu (Marga) patti 
Jojo-hatu paitif Sanrigaon patti, ChaJom patti, 
Landup patti, and Chonvov patti; a»d the Bhuinhars 
of Sundari patti, T\x\di patti, ia.<i^ra-gara patti, See. 
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imitation of those they found in their 
Raja's Court which strongly impressed 
their imagination. And the designations of 
the many dignitaries of their Raja’s court 
such as those of ‘Lais’, ‘Thakurs’, ‘Kotwars’, 
pleased their fancy and were adopted by them 
for the added office-bearers of their Parhas. 

The more untameable and uncompromis- 
Manki Pattis, ing Mundas, who migrated 
and other Khttnt- to the south and south-east 
katti Pattis. of the District, clung to the 

original form of their ancient institutions, 
and it is amongst them that the name of 
‘Manki’ is still in use. The circumstances 
of their colonisation however, necessitated a 
striking difference in constitution between the 
present Manki pattis and the ‘Bhuinhari 
pattis.^ Whereas each patti in the Bhu- 
inhari area was co-extensive with a Parha, 
and comprised exclusively of members of one 
kili, the later-colonised Manki^pattis could not 
have been so. And the reason is not far to seek. 
When an adventurous Munda family left their 
former home in what is now the Bhuinhari 
area and entered the then primeval forest in 
the south and south-east and established one 
or more villages, they began to feel keenly the 
separation from their relatives. The natural 
gregariousness of man prompted these pioneer 
settlers to invite other families to come and 
live in their **^ighbourhood, where unre- 
claimed jungles' then abounded. Relatives by 
marriage,who must necessarily have belonged 
to different from their own, were natural- 
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ly amongst those invited to come and settle 
by their side. The first pioneer settler natiir'^ 
ally became the political head or Manki of 
the villages founded all around by members 
of his family or by families of relatives who 
came and settled at his invitation. When the 
Nagbansi Raja canie to assess a tribute on 
these newly established blocks of villages 
which he called pattis^ he naturally looked to 
this Manki as responsible for the tribute. The 
distance of these new colonies, and their 
inaccessibility naturally deterred the Raj3. 
from seeking to collect his tribute from 
each village-Mnnda separately. Thus, we 
see, how it happened that whereas in the 
older or Bhuinhari area, the kilts are more 
or less geographically grouped, they are not 
so in the later-colonised Khuntkatti area. 

In the Bhuinhari area, each Parha now 
consists of about a dozen villages, the 
Bhuinhars of which all belong to one 
and the same kili. In the Manki-pattis, the 
Parhas, as we have seen, 
are not co-extensive with 
the pattisy — the Mundas of 
a single parha often hailing from two or 
three separate pattis. Nor do the parhas in 
the ‘Manki pattis^ always consist exclusively 
of Mundas of one and the same By 

* Thus, in the Hahah Parha^ consisting of villages 
Hahab, Singasari, Kakara, Ulatu, Kolad, Bandua 
Bundubera, Hating Chauli> and Maipatdi, ther6 are 
Mundas of no less than three kilisy — haniely, the 
Runda kili^ the Jom-iuti hili^ and Paira’-kukuri 
Mli. The Munda of Hahab is the Pat Munda. 


Parha Govcm- 
ment. 
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way of justification for this, the* MCrndSs of 
•such mixed pglrhas suggest that social matters 
cannot be properly decided by ‘kili-hSgis’ 
(clan brethren) alone, but that the opinion of 
’*kutumbs'~men of other kilts with whom 
alone matrimonial relations can be entered 
into,— must needs be consulted. But the 
real reason, as we have seen, was different. 

The executive authority of the pSrhS and 
its judicial authority are vested in a select 
body known as the ‘PanchSyat/ The 
chiyat’ in a Bhulnhi.ri plrhS is a fixed body 
with a permanent president styled the 
R§,jll and a permanent staff of officers— 
such as, the KuSr, the LSI, the Thikur, the 
KartI, the DewSn, the OhdSr, the PSnre, 
the Kotw^lr, -and the Sip.ahis, —titles 
•evidently adopted later in imitation of the 
Hindu Rajas and Jagirdars* Tht Pan- 
chayat of a parha in the Khuntkatti area 
is neither a fixed body nor has any 
permanent officers except the president 
called by them the ‘PSt Mflndt/ the social 
head of the pirh^, whose oiEfice is heredi- 
tary. The judicial authority of the *PanchI- 
yat’ is. now exercised only in cases of 
breaches of m.arriage-law8 and other social 
rules, disputes regarding the’ right claimed 
by a family to bury their dead in the village 
span, disputes about inheritance and parti- 
tion, . and boundary disputes between two 
Mindl villages, ^ Occpionally the ‘panchi- 
yat' assumes jurisdiction over persons 
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•declctred. to be witches dand-sorl:erers by' 
the Sokhas' or professional • witch«-‘ 
dinders. 


The Panchayat 
in the Bhuinhari 
.area* 


(i) Constitution* 


Each Parha' in the Bhujinhari , area* has, 
as we have seen, a standing 
Pan ch ay a t ^ A 1 1 t h e in al e , 
members of the Parha may 
attend its deliberations, but 
the principal officers who conduct its business 
are the Parha Raja and his 
two Sipahis, the Dewan and 
his two Sipahis, the Thakur, the Lai, the 
Pande, and the Karta. The Parha Raja is^ 
the President of the Panch, the Pande con-’ 
vokes it, and the Pahan or Karta offers the 
necessary sacrifices and at a parha feast, 
•and eats the first morsel before the other- 
Mundas present can commence eating. Each 
■of these offices is , generally hereditary, or 
rather is borne by the Munda, or the Pahan, 
or the Mahato for the time being, of some, 
{particular villages comprised in the Parha. . 
The offices of the ‘Sakam-heani’— who 
.gathers the ‘Sal’ leaves on which rice is 
served to the assembled Mundas at the 
Panchayat-feasts, the ‘Charichatani’ — who 


’makes the leaf-cups used in drinking from, 
■and the ‘pan-khawas' who distributes 
chuna or lime, tamaku or tobacco, 
.and in some instances pan or beetle-leaves, 
.are similarly held each by some headman 
of a particular village. And * the villages; 
themselves are also called the Raja, the 
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Dewan, the Lai, &c., as the case may be, of 
the Parha. Each Parha us known by the 
name of the village where its Parhl Raja 
resides. 

A Munda wishing to make any serious 
j, complaint to the standing 
of the Panchayft Panchayat against another 
Munda of a village of the 
Parha, or to refer any dispute to the deci- 
sion of the Panch, will notify his intention 
to the Pirha Raja, through the Miindl or 
Pahan of the complainant's own village. 
The Raja will thereupon direct the Plndd 
of the Parha to assemble the members of 
the Parha on a certain date in the village 
of the man complained against- When 
the Panchayat meet, the complaint or cause 
of the dispute is explained by the F^resident, 
and the F^anchayat hear the evidence and 
explanations (statements) of both sides 
somewhat in the same manner as in 
a court of law. And the verdict of 
the Panchayat is pronounced by the Presi- 
dent. Fines imposed by the Panchlyat 
are realized by the F^ewln and his.. 
Chaprasis by force, if necessary. Pitiful' 
indeed is the condition of the convicted 
offender who refuses to bow to tlie decision 
of the I^anchayat or pay the fine imposed. 
The recusant is often severely thrashed, and 
always outtested. He cannot find wives for 
his sons or husbands for his daughters, and 
is turned out of 'his lands, in certain cases,, 
if possible. •' 
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A Parha Panchayat in the Khuntkatti 
p . area differs only in its cons- 

Panch in the titution from the Panchayat 
Xhuntkatti area, of a Parha in the Bhuin- 


hari area. As we have al- 
ready noticed, a Parha Panchayat in the 
Khuntkatti area is not a standing committee 
as in theBhuinhari area. A Parha Panch in 
the Khuntkatti area is composed of one or 
two headmen (the Miinda or the PahSn or 
both) from each of the different villages 
•constituting the Parha. 'I'he ‘Pat Miinda* 
of the Parha presides over the deliberations 
of the Panch thus constituted. 


With regard to , the proceedings of the 
Panchayat and the mode of execution of its 
orders, there is very little difference between 
those of a Parha Panchayat in the 
Khuntkatti area and those of a Parha- 
Panch in the Bhuinhari area. 


'Fhe Parha Panchayat described above 
„ . ^ is convened only to decide 

Panchayat venous disputes or punish 

serious offences. In ordi- 
nary private disputes, a private Panchayat 
is convened by the disputants to decide the 
dispute. We shall now describe the? 
constitution of such a private Panchayat 
and its mode of procedure. Each party 
calls a number of Mundas generally of the 
same kili^ but sometimes a few men of 
Other kilts too are called* The men called 






bv.' "teach ‘ party ■ are called * the ■ Panfches 
(Pamh-ko) of that party.' Out of the, two sets 
of Paoches thus called^ the 'Mundi ,and" the^ 
Pahau of the'villaji^e to which .the dispiitaotg. 
belong, ■ or the xrssernhled Panches theto- 
selves, nominate three or more mtm on each 
side as the i^elect Ranch of that side, llie 
Panchei^ of the two sides, thus selected, will 
now join heads together and elect one 
among.^t themselves as the Sir /anch or Presi- 
dent. 'The nominated Sir Punch with the 
select' Pahch. on hotli 'sides will now take 
their seats in a central position, 'flie otlier 
men of theassenihiy (also called ‘p^niches’ of 
the parties) will now remove to some distance, 
the two disputants each with his respective 
partisans (called hiS ‘p^tnches^) withdraw- 
ing one to the right and the other to the 
left of the SiV Pa ticA arid His associates, but 
beyond hearing distarice from them. l\vo 
or three persons are selected by the Sir 
Panch and his associates to act as ‘Kaji- 
idiSgus^ or messengers. I'hc S/r Panch will 
then proceed to question two or three men 
called from amongst the partisans (Panohes)* 
on each ^ side. '-The *KS.j!-idiagCis'^ will 
explain’ the- depositions O'f' these witnesses 
on each side to "the opposite ■ side and also 
recapitulate the evidence^ for the benefit of 
the 'Sir " Panch ' and his associate-^riMiili*... 
Now-a-days, when^one-'or more'of the'^'Kaji- 
idiSgflsf ate'/liferafe," "the” depositions' are 

^ 'Kaji^ididgu', literally ^teeatis %ordi-carrier, ' ' ' ’ ' ‘ 
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sdrrie times recorded in writing and,,iread 
over to the parties arid to the Panch, The 
Sir^Panch and his ’ associate Punches will, 
last of all, retire to some distance to consider 
the evidence, each by himself. Then the Sir 
Punch wiW call each of his associate Ranches 
. one by one and ask his opinion about the 
matter in dispute and the reasons for his 
opiriion. He will next send for, of himself 
go toi the Ranches or asserribly of 
: partisans on each side, and question them’ 
as to their opinion with reasons. Finally,, 
after considering all these depositions arid 
opinions, the Sir Punch will pronounce his 
decision and give his reasons. The ‘hukum’’ 
or decree will be passed accordingly. And^ 
when some members of the Ranchayat are 
literate_, the decision will generally be put 
down ih writing; In forfner times, the deci- 
sion of the Ranchayat was regarded as ah 
inspired decree, and no Mrinda would have 
dreamt of disregarding it. But ribw-a-days,: 
this is riot always the case. ' A party dis- 
* satisfied with the Panch-faisul (decision of 
the Ranch) now sorrietifries seeks his femedy 
in Courts of law.' The Ranches do riot get 
any remuneration, but are entertained with 
food and drib, k by the party who calls them'.; 

' When any fine is realised from an offender,: 
part of it,, at least, goes to provide for a 
general feast to the' Ranches, ' and to the 
dthef MSridas of the village. ' 

The favourite ‘iriethods ‘ sometimes em- 
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Oatlis and Or- 
'dea!s. 


ployed by a ‘PSrha’ " Paoeh 
as well as by a private 
Panch to find out the truth 
about a dispute or to detect a culprit 
are the oath and the ordeaL These are 
preceded by certain religious ceremonies 
conducted by a member of the Panch, 
in which ^Sing-Bdngl’ (the Sun-God or 
Supreme Deity) is invoked to bring 
the false claimant to grief. Oaths are com- 
monly taken by touching or rather taking 
on the head a tiger-skin (*kClla-flhir^), or 
bamboo leaves (*mad-s5kSlm%> or jitia^ 
^ipar leaves (‘tepel-hesS. sS.kim^), or fire 
lsengel)j or cowdung (guri)^ or ‘Itap’ or 
rice (*8.doS chiuli*), or a clod of earth 
from the deponent^s hearth (ju-ull). In 
land-disputes or disputes about a ‘sasan* or 
grave-yard, the oath is often taken on a clod 
of earth (hasS) from the land orthe %asan' in 
4ispute. Oaths, taken on the cow's tail, 
and on copper and to/si-leaves, are also in 
vogue, and appear to have been borrowed 
from the Hindus. When any oath is taken, 
an appropriate formula is pronounced by 
the deponent. Thus, while swearing on 
the tiger's skin, he will say, **May tigers 
devour me if I be guilty" (‘neting gflnhl- 
klredo kila jdmte jSming kl/) While swear- 
ing on the cowdung he will say, **May all 
my cattle die if I be guilty, or if my claim 
be not true." While swearing on copper 
and iate-leaves, the deponent will say, 
■*‘May I not get money (copper) any more." 
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A common ordeal by which suspected 
culprits are tested is to put a coin of copper 
The ^Lolo-da’ silver into a vessel filled 
(hot water) and with boiling water, and to 
the^Kata-topana^ ask each suspected person 

(foot-burying) successively to dip his 
ordeals. 

take out the coin. The MundH believes 
that the real culprit’s hand will get scalded 
in the process, but that the innocent man 
will come out unscathed from the ordeal. 
Another curious ordeal sometimes employed 
in deciding a boundary-dispute is that 
known as 'kata-topana’ in Mundari and as 
^g6r-g§.ri’ in Hindi., The procedure is as 
follows : — Two holes are dug, one on each 
alleged boundary-line. Two men are select- 
ed, one by each of the two disputing 
parties from amongst themselves to undergo 
the ordeal on their behalf. The represen- 
tative of each party will then put one leg 
into the hole dug on the boundary-line 
claimed by his party. Powdered arua rice 
(adoa-chauli-holong) will then be thrown in 
upon the leg inside the hole. The two holes 
being thus filled to the brim with rice-dust^ 
the two representatives, each with one leg 
buried in a hole, are to remain in this 
situation until one of theni, either through 
sheer exhaustion or being unable to stand 
the biting of ants or other insects, begs to be 
released. The Munda believes that the 
false claimant is sure to have his leg in the 
hole wholly eaten up by white-ants, if he 
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femsiitiS in tHat si tuatiori for some lerigtb 
6'f time. The rtian who ' shows' the greater 
fortitude' and' holds ' out longer and comes 
out' urihurt by insects,- wins the case - for his 
•6wh"party. ' ‘ , 

Soihetimes boundary-disputes are decided^ 
by a ' combination -of ’ arbitration and 


Special Oatlis^ 


ordeal . The d isputing par- 
ties undertake to abide- 


by the verdict' of a person expected to 
know the correct boundaty, * provided he- 


will point oiit the bbtindary after takihg 
•certain religious vows and in certain spebi^ 

: tied rnethods, such as, ‘ by' walking’ along 
'the bound ary -dine with ah uiitanhed cow- 


hide ori his head, /or ' by 'driving a heifer 
along the line, or by* carrying along the- 
line a basket filled -with earth and wheat 


or other grain oh his head. One party 
may also undertake to give up his claim 
in case higdbbbnent will go rbund the boun*^ 

. dary-line be claims, in ohb of ' the rnethods 
aforesaid, or 'by leading his son by the arto 
along the lirieL' ‘ .* ■ 

' Having ' thus' exarhinbd the iiidigOhbuS' 

• p , ’ 'Muhdari method of admiriis* 

tratioribf justice, we; -shall 
y ' ' • ‘ ' now btoeeed to give a bribf 

‘ acc’ourit of the’ ancient customary law- which 
stHh -bbtaihs anrohgst the - Mirihd§.s arid is' 

■ ^ liiese rliles pfi cp'stamary, lawarp practitklly the 
‘satrie foTdhe*' Uraohs of* t'h'e Randhl ' District.’ 'One- 


slight i point ' .of di'fiieFepcp is the following: > Whem the 
SQJ3S pi a.vdeGeas,^dii Uraqn ' o,^iier;.; gire born, of , diff^rept 
mothers, all the sons by the first wife are in many 
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administered by the Piahch^ w 
tribunal is resorted to. The joint 
; family system of the Mfinda resembles^ the- 
Hindu system. In the lifetime of the 
father, the’ sons do not generally sepa- 
rate fro'm him in mess' or property. - Sons^ 
with their wives ^ and children live under 


the paternal roof. They ail join hands in 
cultivating the family fields, have" their- 
meals cooked in the ‘ same family hearth-, 
and bring ‘even their separate earnings, if 
any, to the ’common farriily fund. If a 
. member of the joint: family goes away tem- 
porarily to the labour districts or elsewhere^., 
he does not losle his right to his proper share 
in the ancestral land's in the event of a parti-- 
, tion during his absence." But as for the accu- 
muTated savings of the family -up to the date- 
t of partition, the absentee may nor claim 
a share’ in' them unless he brings his owjn 
• individUfll ear-nings into the hotchpot. But 
no member of' the family can at partition 
claim' a -higher share, in consideration of any 
speciaTprivate ^ earnings or for any extra-- 
ordinary toil or trouble for the improVetneht 
» of the joint family prOpertyr; 

- As we' hate said, the'.'meTribers of an un-- 
divided Mtinda family 'share 
all ■ .they have, in; eomiiiOn, 
til'ftbe‘ death ofrthe fathbr. But, the father 


(i,) Parthion^, 


may,, during life:time,, expel .a dij5Q’be- 
..dieht sohrfrqm .his house., eyqn without giving 

villages awarded' a srightly larger share th’.^n the'- sons- 
by the second wife. ’■ ; 
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him any moveable property or a share of 
the lands.® It is optional with the father, 
however, to separate a son with such share 
of the family property as the father thinks 
proper. 'I'he’father is now-a days re^jarded 
as having almost absolute control over the 
family property during his life-time, 
although any disposition of family property 
in contravention of the customary rules of 
inheritance will not be binding on his heirs. 
The sons cannot, as of right, demand a parti- 
tion during the life-time of their father. But 
the father may, and sometimes doe.s. make 
a partition of family property amongst his 
sons. 'Fhis is almost always the case when 
the mother of the sons being dead, the father 
has married a second wife. At partition, 
the eldest son generally gets a slightly 
larger share than the other sons,— -the excess 
■being ordinarily one kSt (sola) of land, and, 
in well-to-do families, a yoke of plough- 
cattle or only one bullock or one goat, and 
sometimes also one ‘morS’ or bundle of paddy 
measuring from ten to sixteen mounds. 
With this difference, the sons all get equal 
shares of moveable and immoveable proper- 
ty, rind a similar share of both real and 
personal property is taken by the father. An 
unmarried son, however, will get, in addi- 
tion to his proper share, some cash or cattle 

* A Munda of village Mad-dih .sometime ago expelled 
Jiis son from his house in this ways and the son 
■unsuccessfully sued his father in Court for a share of 
4he ancestral lands. 
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or both by way of provision for his marriage. 
The cattle, &c., which a married son received 
at his marriage will be given to him at 
partition. Females amongst the Mundas- 
are not entitled to inherit, but the father 
ma}’’ in his life-time make presents of cash 
or moveables to a daughter, but noto{ lands. 
When, however, the father effects a partition 
during his life-time, an unmarried daughter 
usually gets some land to be held by way of 
maintenance till her marriage, and also a 
few kats of paddy for her consumption till 
the following harvest. Almost invariably,, 
an unmarried daughter, after such partition, 
lives either under the protection of her 
father or of one of her brothers ; and the 
land allotted to her by way of maintenance 
till her marriage, remains till then in the 
possession of her chosen guardian who 
supports her. The bride-price received at 
her marriage too will go to that guardian if 
he defrays the expenses of her marriage. 
This kh5rposh land of the sister, however, 
will be re-partitioned amongst the brothers, 
after the sister’s marriage. When a Munda 
father, after marrying a second wife, makes 
a division of the family property with his 
sons by his first wife, there cannot be a 
redistribution of the lands on the birth of 
other sons to him by the second wife. Till 
the father’s death, such subsequently-born 
children wilibe maintained out of the share 
of their father. 

We now come to the customary 
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", ■ law regarding^ inheritance 

(ii) Inheritance, the Manets. After ^ 

the death of the father, if the sons do..- not ‘ 
,„agree to Uve tdgether, -a J"h\nchayat ■ d.s 
convened, and the property divided accord- 
ing to Mundari rules of iriheritance. When 
the deceased has left behind 
(a) Widow with widow and grown- 

up sons and daughters, the- 
Punch will first set apart some land, 


generally equal to a younger son’s share, 
for the maintenance of the wiciow ; and, if 
any cash has been left by the deceased* a 
small sum (generally not more than twenty 
rupees) is paid to the wid<nv for her subsis- 
tence till the following harvest. In the 
land thus allotted to her, she can only have 
a life-interest. If, for the rest of her days, 
she lives separate from h(*r sons and inde- 
pendently of any pecuniary a.ssistance from 
any of them in particular, her ntainteriance- 
land will, on her death, be equally divided 
amongst the sons. But, in most cases, the 
widow prefers to live with one or' other of 
the sons. In such a case, her maintenance- 
land is cultivated a'nd practically enjoyed 
by that son, and if he me-ets all her funeral 
expenses, he becomes entitled to those lands. 
The residue of the real and 
[h) Sons. personal property left by 

the deceased father will be divided by the 
PanchS.yat in equal shares amongst all the 
sons of the deceased, except that the eldest 
■aon-will, in most cases, get a little land, in 
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excess,. and,r in well-tordo 1 families, also one 
‘mopa’ .of paddy ‘besides ope or twcJ bull ocks 
■or a goat, according to circumstances.- If 
there, had been a 'partition during the * 
father’s' life-time, and, since then, other sons 
were -born to the father, the entire immove- 
able property will on the father’s death, ^be 
re-partitioned by the Panch amongst all the 
sons of. the deceased on the principles indi- 
cated above. If, however, no son was born ■ 
to the deceased father between the previous' 
partition and his death, only the deceased 
iather’s share will be partitioned amongst 
the sons. If any of the legitintate sons of 
the deceased, owing to his marriage with a 
non-Mundari girl or other misbehaviour, has 
been outcasted and lost his tribal rights, he 
will not be entitled to a share at partition, 
unless he has been restored to caste by the 
Panch after he has given up the alien wife. 
Trivial moveable articles which do not 
yield themselves to accurate division, 
generally go to the eldest son, but the Panch 
may make them over to any one of the sons 
they think proper. „ 

When the deceased owner leaves no son 
(c) Widow with- ^ childless widow 

sOttt sons* ^ widow with daughteis 

only, the widow is allowed 
a life-interest in the property left by the 
husband. The widow may dispose :of: move- 
able articles and even house-materiais in 
case of necessity, and give temporary leases 
such as Zurpeshgi,. etc., of the real property 
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left by her husband, but she has no authority 
to sell any real property left by her husband 
without the consent of all the ‘bhUy^ds’ or 
agnatCsS of her deceased husband. If the widow 
leaves her deceased husband^s village for good, 
and goes to reside permanently with her 
father or brother, she forfeits her right to 

enjoy the usufruct of her husband's lands, - 

which then go to the nearest agnates. If' 
the widow remarries, she at once loses all 
right to all moveable and immoveable pro- 
perties left by her deceased husband. 
She is just allowed to take away with her 
the jewellery she has on and her wearing 
apparel. 

Daughters among the MOndls do not inherit. 
.j, Nor are the sons of the^ 

deceased owner under any 
obligation to make over to a sister of theirs 
anything which their father, either on his 
death-bed or earlier, desired them to give 
her, 'The sons are, however, bound to sup- 
port unmarried sisters until their marriage. 
But an unmarried sister may elect to live in 
the house of any one of her brothers. And 
on her expressing her desire to do so, the 
Panch 'effecting a partition of the family 
property - may allot some additional land 
to the brother under whose care the girl 
chooses to live. This additional land will 
be re-partitioned in equal shares amongst 
the brothers after their sister is married. 
But ^ the bride-price . (*gonong-tiki') and 
presents, of cattle (%ik-mur') received at the 
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sister’s marriage will be retained by the 
brother or brothers who have borne the 
expenses of her marriage. 

When a deceased Munda leaves an 
unmarried daughter or daughters and no 
widow or son, the unmarried daughter or 
daughters will be entitled to the personal 
property left by their father, and will 
remain in possession of the lands left by the 
deceased till their marriage. Neither a 
daughter’s husband nor a daughter’s sons are 
entitled to inherit. 


In the absence of sons, or widow, or un- 
. . j married daughters of a de- 

{e) aya s* ceased Munda, his property 
goes to the nearest male agnate or agnates. 
If the deceased’s father is alive, the property 
passes to him. If he is dead, the brothers 
of the deceased owner will inherit in equal 
shares. The sons of a pre-deceased brother 
will take the share that would have fallen 
to their father if he had been living at the 
time. On failure of father, brothers, and 
brother’s sons, the next nearest male agnates 
will inherit. Brother’s sons and other agnates 
take pir stirpes- 

The ‘G5r-Jonrea^ or ghar-dijoa 

^ T who lived with his son-less 

o/isZin-U-^ deceased father-in-law till 
brought up in the death and assisted him 
his father-m- in hls cultivation and other 
law^s family. affairs till his death, will get 
all the moveable property left by the deceased^ 


28 
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and such share of the real property, if any, 
as, according to the circumstances, the Panch 
may think proper to give him, the rest going 
to the nearest male agnate or agnates. In 
cases where a son-in-law of the deceased has 
redeemed mortgages given by his deceased 
father-in-law during his life-time, he is 
allowed to remain in possession of the land 
till the nearest male agnate or agnates (the 
heir or heirs) of the deceased can repay the 
money paid by the son-in-law in redeeming 
the mortgage. Any land that may be given by 
the Panch to the ghar-dijoa may be enjoyed 
by him only so long as his wife (the daughter 
of the deceased owner) is alive, after which 
the inheritance passes to the nearest hhayld, 
as a daughter’s son does not Inherit. When 
there are no agnates of the deceased left, 
the Panch may give the inherltartce to the 
ghar^damad^ but now-a-days the iSgUn- 
p a n e w a 1 a ( 1 a n d 1 o rd ) o f t cn succ ess- 
fully lays claim to and takes possession 
of the lands of such heirless deceased 
tenant. 

Illegitimate sons of the deceased owner, 
or sons of the deceastHfs 
(jr) Illegitimate wife by a former husband, 
do not get any share in the 
property left by the deceased. But if any 
such son had been living in the same house 
with the deceased, he is sometimes given a 
small plot of ■ land for his maintenance, 
although he cannot claim this as a matter 
of right He can have no legal right even 
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i:o any lands that his father (the deceased 
-owner) might have given him to cultivate. 
And on the death of the father, he is bound 
to give up such lands if the legitimate heirs 
of the deceased owner so demand. Even 
when the deceased leaves no legitimate son, 
and his widow taking a life-interest in the 
property allows the illegitimate son to 
continue to hold the lands, the latter is 
bound to give up the lands on the death of 
the widow, if the reversioners require him 
to do so. 

Sometimes when a sonless Munda gets 

(h) Adopted chooses_ one of his 

:son. bnayads — a cousin, nephew 

or grand-nephew, to be his 
prospective son, and calls a Panchayat of 
his kilt. If the Panchayat, including, his other 
•bhayads, think proper, the chosen relative 
may be adopted as a son, and take care of 
the old man and his property, and inherit his 
property on his death to the exclusion of 
the other agnates. If the adopted son is not a 
‘^bhayad’,"'' he gets only his marriage expenses, 
a mora or so of paddy, some ploughs 
and plough-cattle such as may be thought 
proper by the Panch. If there is no ‘bhayad’ 
left, the Panch may make over the property 
left by the deceased to the non-bhayad adopt- 
.ed son, but if the landlord (lagan-panewala) 
objects, it is doubtful whether the non- 
bhayad adopted son will succeed in retaining 
, possession of the lands. 

* A non-bhayad is, however, rarely adopted. 
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(5) Social Ceremonies and Social Customs. 

The social ceremonies and usages 
observed by the Mtindas are more 
numerous and elaborate than one 
would at first suppose. These ceremonies- 
give us an insight into the many social 
virtues of the tribe — their genuine hospita- 
lity to their own people, their respect for 
age and social authority, their affection for 
their relatives, and, above all, their good 
humour and geniality. We shall here give 
a brief account of their principal ceremonies 
and observances in connection with 
marriage, birth, and death. It is to be 
understood, however, that there are certain 
local variations in minor details in the 
different parganas of the district. 

In the matter of marriage, as in several 
Marriage and Other matters, the Mundas 
its connected appear to have modified 
Ceremonies. some of their ancient 

customs and practices in imitation of those 
of their Hindu neighbours of olden times. 
Although early marriages are not infrequent 
amongst well-to-do Mundas in these days,, 
especially in the eastern parganas of the 
Ranchi District, the days are still remem- 
bered when no young Munda could marry 
before he was able to construct a plough - 
with his own hands, nor would a Miinda girl 
be given away in marriage before she could,, 
with her own hands, weave mats with, 
palm-leaves and spin cotton, And, in earlier 
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time&j it is said, Munda young folk of both 
sexes had a freer hand than now in the 
choice ol their partners in life from amongst 
members of marriageable kilis or septs. 

But, in modern days, the selection is, ordi- 
narily made for the boy as well as for the 
girl by the father or other guardian. The 
boy’s approval of the guardian'’s selection 
is, however, frequently sought for, and gene- 
rally obtained. The ultimate selection, 

however, rests not in human hands, but on 
certain omens known as chenre-^uri-ko or 
ere-uri'-ko?'^ We shall now proceed to 
describe briefly each of the principal ob- 
servances and ceremonies connected with 
a Mundari marriage. 

The Chenre-uri or omen-reading is per- 
formed in the following 

manner. When a Munda 

father has a suitable bride in view for his 
•son, he sends a go-between called a 

‘Dutam’l to the guardian of the girl. If 
the girFs guardian considers the proposed 
match desirable, he names a day for 
*chenre-uri. On the appointed, day, the 
Dutam and the guardian of the proposed 
bridegroom with two or three relatives, and, 
if so requested by the girl’s guardian, with 


The Chenre-ttH 


® Chenre, in Mundari, means a ‘bird/' And ‘uri’ is 
the name of a particular species of bird. Cf. Lat. 
^ugurium, and Eng., augury, — ^from L. ai/w a bird, 
The word er^e in Mundari, means an augury or omen. 

f Cf. Sanskrit Dutam This functionary is 

also known as agta amongst the Mundas. 
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the proposed bridegroom too, start for the 
girl’s village. On the way, the party 
go on marking every omen, good or had. 
Among omens considered good (hugin erc- 
ko) may be mentioned the following : -a 
cow and her calf lowing in response to each* 
other; paddy being carried ; pitcher’^, filled 
with water, being carrieil ; well-cleaned 
and well-washed clothes being carried ; 
ploughs or yokes being constructed ; a fox. 
passing in front of the party from their left 
to the right ; a person piling up dust ; atul a 
tiger. Among bad omens (etkan ere-ko)' 
are the following a person carrying an 
axe, a spade, or a shovel ; a person carrying 
a kiimuni or fishing-trap made of hantboo 
a cow bellowing but n<U' in response to, nor 
followed by response from, her calf; tice 
being carried; sweepings (d a house being 
thrown away; clothes hesmeaied with ashes 
or similar other substance to clean them ; 
and a tree falling down under the axe of 
the wood-cutter. 

If the party happen to come across any 
bad omen on the way, they forthwith* 
■return home and the negtuiations fall* 
‘through,. If, fortunately, no bad omen is 
encountered, the party proceed to the^ 
house of the intended bride. On their ar- 
rival there one or more mats are spread 
out. on the tngan or courtyard of the house*. 
After the party- take their scats on these 
mats, the boy’s DQtIm relates to the* 
Dttim. on the girl’s .side what omens were 
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noticed on the way. If the latter declares 
these omens favourable or, at any rate, hot 
unfavourable, he proceeds to take charge 
of the sticks and umbrellas of the boy’s 
party. The women-folk of the girl’s house 
now come out into the courtyard and 
wash the feet of the guests. One or more 
jars of rice-beer are next placed before the 
guests who do full justice to the 
liquor. They then have a hearty meal 
of boiled rice and boiled pulse. Now, the 
boy’s guardian invites the girl’s guardian 
and relatives to visit his house on a certain 
date, and, after mutual greetings or salams: 
(j5har), the boy’s party take leave of 
the girl’s guardian and relatives. 

On the appointed day, the girl’s guardian- 
with his Dutam and a small party of re- 
latives start for the boy’s house, and go 
on marking every omen on the way. If any 
bad omen is met with, the party return 
home^ — all except the Dutam, — who carries 
the bad news to the boy’s guardian. And 
the negotiations are at an end. If the 
omens are not unfavourable, the' entire party 
proceed to the boy’s house where they 
are received with the same ceremonies 
with which they themselves had welcomed 
the boy’s party at their place. After the 
feet of the guests are washed, and 
before they begin to do justice to the rice- 
beer placed before them, a relative of the 
intended bride steps forth as the spokes- 
man or ‘joarni.’ This rhan first fills a 
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leaf-cup with rice-beer and takirj|j; it in his 
left hand, makes his ^salams* or obeis- 
ance to -everybody present, and delivers 
a set speech beginninij,- — ^*‘Now for this boy 
and this girl, in the presence of (Jod (Sing 
Bongi) in heaven and the I'^anch on earth, 
the omens have been all right,'’ and ending 
as follows, “*^To-day, the hoy's father arnl the 
girl's father will thatch two roofs with one 
bundle of straw [i.e, will he united as mem- 
bers of one family] ; May the roofs ever 
remain thatched like this/' Then the 
Jolrni johSrs (sallms) all present, and 
drink rice-beer and have 
of boiled rice, dll (pulses), 
curry. Another Jar of rice- 
day's festivities* 
the would-be re- 


the guests all 
a hearty meal 
and goat's flesh' 
beer completes the 
After mutual salutations, 


the Blla or betrothal, 
day, the bride’s guardian 


latives take leave of one another. 

The next preliminary cerenunyv in connec- 
The Bala t ion with a Muudi marriage 

On an appointed 

with a number of relatives arrives at the 
bridegroom’s house, and is accorded a 
hearty welcome. The feet of the guests 
are washed by young men calUnl “Kftti- 
abCingnis”, goats are ceremonially killed in 
their honour, and rice-beer is freely iiistrihut- 
ed. The bride-price is settled not by naming 
the demand, but by the bride’s guardian signi- 
fying his demand by symbols, and the bride- 
groom’s guardian signifying his acceptance 
by the use of the same symbols* llius, a 
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number of clay-marbles are setit to the 
bridegroom’s guardian through the Diitam 
to signify the number of rupees wanted. 
A number of sal-leaves each rolled up and 
tied round with a coloured thread signify 
the number of “saris” (women’s clothes) 
wanted, and so forth. The bridegroom’s 
guardian takes a certain number out of 
these and returns the rest to signify that he 
agrees to give as many of each item as he has 
kept and begs to be excused from satisfying 
the rest of the demand. When at length 
the terms are thus agreed upon, the bride’s 
guardian and the bridegroom’s guardian 
heartily embrace (haparup joar) each other, 
and the men of each party exchange 
salutations with the men of the other party. 
The final clenching of the contract is made 
by the MiTinda or the Pahan of the bride’s 
village clasping the hand of the Munda or 
Pahan of the bridegroom’s village, and 
talking to each other as follows : — 

O. Why do we clasp each other’s hand ? 

A. For such-and-such (names) boy and 
girl. 

Q. Who made this hand ? 

A. God made it. 

Q. As we now clasp each other’s hands, 
so may our hands remain clasped for ever. 
If you break this betrothment at the 
malicious gossip of others, you shall have 
to pay Rs. 5 (or Rs, 10 or Rs. 15, as may 
be agreed upon) to me. And if you do not 
pay this fine, I shall cut off your hand. 
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A. Agreed. And if you do 'the same^ 
you must pay me Ks* 5 (or Hs. 10 or 
Rs. 15 X or else I shall cur off your hand. 

The concluding ceremotny in the BUS 
consists in the bridegroom-elect sitting on 
the knees of the maternal uncle of his 
betrothed 'or, in the absence of the maternal 
uncle, on the knees of the Milndi or the PSh&n 
of the girFs village\ and the girFs guardian 
presenting the bridegroom-elect with a new 
piece of cloth and a beail-necklace. Then 
follows the betrothal feast, after wiiich the 
bridegroom’s guardian and his party are 
anointed with oil mixed with pounded 
turmeric and are presented m^ith the hind 
part of each of the goats killed at the feast* 
The Dutim makes jdhir (sah^m) to the 
guests individually and delivers a set speech 
apologising humbly for the shortcomings 
in the entertainment. After a fresh 
exchange of hearty greetings and salutations, 
the guests depart. 

If the marriage takes place in the 

(IH) The Go- ^^tme year in which the 

aongtaka Idi- betrothal takes place, the 

tukaand (iv) the ceremonies of (»dndngtSk&- 
Logon-tol. Iditiika (the carrying or 

presentation of the bride-price) and the 
I5g5n-t6l (selection of a suitable date for the 
marriage', take place on one and the same 
date. On a date fixed hefiirehand, the 

"bridegroom’s guardian witli a few friends 
and relatives go- to the girFs htnise with the 
g5n5ng-tak.I or bride-price, and are received 
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with the same ceremonial hospitality as be- 
fore. After the feet of the guests are washed 
by the kata-abungnis, and the guests take 
their seats, the boy’s guardian makes over 
the gonong-taka to the Dutam of. the other 
side who hands over the mone}^ to the bride’s 
guardian. Then the Dutam asks the boy’s 
guardian whether they come for log5n-t5l 
as well. If the answer is in the affirmative^ 
the girl’s guardian names a suitable day 
for the wedding. Now, three goats are 
brought to the place, to be killed in celebra- 
tion of the gonong-taka ceremony and one 
in celebration of the l6gon-t5l. After the 
feast the Dutam of the girl’s side salutes the 
guests and delivers the same set speech as in 
the Bala. 

When the iogon-tdl is celebrated on the 
same day, the following additional cere- 
mony is observed. Two sal patris (sal- 
leaves stitched together in the form of a 
circular plate) are placed on a mat in the 
court-yard. On one of these the maternal 
uncle of the bridegroom-elect and on the 
other the Munda or the Pahan of the bride- 
groom’s village take their seats. The betro- 
thed girl and a girl-friend [lukundi) of hers 
are. made to sit down respectively on the 
knees -of the boy’s maternal uncle and the 
Munda or the Pahan of the boy’s village (or 
in their absence, the boy’s father or. other 
guardian)^ The bride-elect then takes up 
from out of a plate held before her, some 
ric^, turmeric, and a few betel-nuts, and 
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places three handfuls of these on a piece of 
new cloth spread over the palm of her 
■other hand* Then she **gives logon” by 
handing over this piece of cloth with the 
rice, &c., in it, to the maternal uncle of her 
betrothed. After regaling themselves once 
^more with rice-beer, the guests take a hearty 
farewell and carry home with them the hind 
parr of the goats killed. 

Last comes the irandi or marriage cere- 
monv itself. We shall des- 


■(V) The AmndL 


cribe each attendant cere- 


mony separately* 

(a) ‘SisSng-gosok— A few days before the 
marriage a rectangular mud-pulpit called 
‘minddH’ is raised on the courtya/rd of 
the house of the bridegroonr as well as of 
the bride. On each of tl)e four corners 
of this 'mlndoS/ a thin VlT sapling is 
planted, and in the centre of the *niSnd5S.’ 
.a bheloi (M., soso)^ sapling, a th"»WTiimBoo 
•(M., m?id) sapiini> , and a thin \sfir (iVL, sarjonn) 

sapling, airepLuiteci togetfurr arid all painted 
With rice-flour dissolvetl in water, and 
encircled with a cotton-thread* From the 
third day before the wedding, every even- 
ing the bride and bridegrtiorn sits down for a 
while . on the inindol at their respective 
ihouses, and are there anointed witti mustard- 
oil minced with turmeric-juice (berel-sSslIng) 
hy some female relative* 

(b) *Cho or cbfimln/— On the evening 
ipreceding. the wedding-day, a benedictory 

♦ This m the s$mmarpt(s aHamrtiium tif Botainsis. 
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ceremony Chilled ‘ch5’ or chuman is perform- 
ed at the bridegroom’s as well as at the 
bride’s house. The bridegroom, puts 
on cloth dyed with turmeric-juice, and 
sits down on the mandoa, when his- 
near female relatives, one after an- 
other, take up some artia rice and young 
grass-blades from a plate or basket and with 
these in their folded hands touch the feet,, 
thighs, shoulder-joints, and, last of all, the 
cheeks, of the bridegroom. Just after touch- 
ing the cheeks of the bridegroom, each female 
relative kisses (cho) her own hand, — and 
thus is the chuman completed. The chuman 
of the bride is similarly performed at her 
father’s house. 

(c) The bridegroom’s ‘Uli-sakhi’. — Before- 
the marriage-procession passes out of the 
bridegroom’s village, it stops at the first 
mango (uli) tree on the way. Round the 
trunk of this tree, the bridegroom puts a 
mark of rice-flour dissolved in water, and 
ties up a thread. The bridegroom’s mother 
then sits down under the tree with the 
bridegroom on her knees. The mother 
asks his son, “Where are you going ?” 'The 
son replies, “I am going to bring some 
one who will take care of you and give you 
rice and vegetables.” The bridegroom then 
puts into his own mouth a mango-stalk and 
molasses. After chewing the mango-stalks 
a little, he gives the chewings to his 
mother who gulps the whole thing and 
blesses her boy. The bridegroom and his 
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party irtcludinjp^ 3. nuaiher of fetoale rrla«« 
tives then start for the hricie'^s house. 
When the brid[ejE:;room can afford to or> 
a. chms)dol or on a palanquin, fie always does 
so. Otherwise he is carried up to t(ie limits 
of his own vi liaise on the arms of his re- 
latives, and again similarly carried from the 
limits of the bride^s vilhage to the bride V 
house. 

(ti) b.)Iparom or Mergerai.’ When the 
procession approaches the hrideV village, 
the relatives of the bride come out to wel- 
come the bridegroom's party, often %vith 
musicians and pSiki-dancers. llien the 
joint procession first walk round the bound- 
ary of the village aiul finally proceed to 
the bride’s house. 

(e) M.)S-hirchi, and *ChfiruArd.— When the 
bridegroom arrives at the courtvard of the 
bride’s house, a number of female relatives 
come out to meet liirn, each carrying 
a brass IStl filled with water and a pestle 
Each of these women first sprinkles 
water on the bridegroom with a mango* 
twig, and then brandishes the pestle, Jestingly 
exclaiming-* ‘*Jumbiiri-rc-ddm kdmbQffl-re- 
dom ne-lekim' fif you prove c<wet<iys, 
if you prove a thief, you will be thus (beaten 
with a pestle)-]. Then the mother of the bride 
and the other female relatives, one after 
another, perform the benedictory ceremony of 
chttminof the bridegroom with IruS-rice, 
grass-blades, cowdung balls, rice-flour balls, 
and Tice-flour bread, in the manner described 
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in V (b) ante. Finally, powdered turmeriG is ^ 
besmeared on the cheeks of the bridegroom.^ 
The bridegroom and his party are accommo- 
dated in a temporary shed called ‘Jal5m.’ 

(f) ‘Ghauli Heper.’ — -Next morning, the 
bridegroom is carried on his palanquin from 
the ‘Jal5m’ to the bride’s house. When the 
palanquin arrives at the house, the bride 
is brought out into the courtyard on a 
bamboo basket, and in it she is carried three 
times round the bridegroom’s palanquin. 
The bridegroom then throws three handfuls 
of ‘arua’ rice at the forehead of the bride, 
and the bride next throws three handfuls 
of rice at the forehead of the bridegroom. 
The palanquin and the basket are then 
put down on the ground, and bride and 
bridegroom conducted into the house. 

(g) The Bride’s ‘Uli-Sakhi.’— The bride 
with a number of her female relatives 
next proceed on the palanquin vacated by 
the bridegroom, to a neighbouring mango- 
tree (uli darn). Arriving there, the bride 
puts a mark on the tree with moistened 
rice-flour and ties up a thread around the 
tree. The tree is thus made a witness 
(sakhi) to the marriage. 

(h) ‘Sasang-goso’ again. — A number of 
female relatives of the bridegroom then 
come from their quarters (Jalom) to the 
house of the bride’s father, carrying a little 
turmeric and oil, and with these anoint the 
bride. They then return to their quarters 
taking the bridegroom with them. And now 
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it is the turn of the female relatives of the 
bride to go to the quarters of the bride- 
groom’s party and there anoint (gdsd) the 
bridegroom with oil and turmeric (sasang). 
Before the bridegroom is thus anointed, he is 
shaved, and during the shaving a little 
blood is scratched out of his little finger, 
and a small rag is tinged with the blood, 
Similarly before the .Susowg-geso (anointing 
with turmeric) of the bride, her nails are 
pared, and a little blood drawn out of her 

left little finger to dye a small rag with. 
These two rags are called ‘sinais’. 

(f) ‘Sinduri-Rakab.’- dn the forenoon, the 
bride’s female relatives escort the bride- 
groom to the house of the bride’s father. 
And the actual marriage ceremony is then 
performed. The bride and bridegroom 
are carried on the arms of these relatives 
three times round the ‘mandoS or 
marriage-pulpit in the courtyard. And 
now both bride and bridegroom arc made 
to stand each upon a .Sal-p5tri in the 
middle of the maudoS, the former with her 
face to the east, and the latter with his face 
to the west. In this position, the bride- 
groom presses the toes of the bride’s 
right foot with the toes of his own 
left foot, and touches first his own neck 
with his ‘sinii’ (rag tinged with the 
blood of his little finger) and then the 
bride’s neck with it and repeats the process 
twice again. Then the bride and bride- 
groom change places, and the bride 
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similarly, three times, touches first her own 
neck with her ‘sinai’ and then the neck of the 
bridegroom with the same ‘sinal’. Returning 
now to their former places on the Sal-patris, 
the bride and bridegroom exchange garlands 
made of ‘gulaichi’ flowers, and each puts three 
vermilion marks first on his or her own 
forehead and then on the other’s forehead. 
Their garments are now knotted together and 
both enter the house walking one behind the 
other. Before they get admittance into the 
house the bridegroom has to pay a small sum 
(two annas or so) to the bride’s elder sister 
or other female relative who by way of joke 
bars the door against them. Now the bride 
and bridegroom sit down on a new mat atid 
are treated to a dish of chiura (parched rice), 
gur (molasses), milk or curds (dahi) and 
other delicacies. 

(;*) ‘Da-au’ and ‘Tuing Etel’ — The cere- 
mony we shall now describe is particularly 
interesting. Four unmarried Munda girls, 
two from the bridegroom’s party and two 
from the bride’s side, each with an earthen 
pitcher on her head, now proceed to a 
neighbouring tank, spring or river. They 
are accompanied by a band of Ghasi musi- 
cians, and by two elderly Munda women one 
of whom carries an unsheathed sword in 
her hand and the other a bow and arrow. 
Other fenaale relatives and friends accom- 
pany the party. After the four Munda 
maidens have filled their pitchers with water 
and taken them up on their heads, the woman 
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with the sword stands with her hack 
towa.rds them» and passes her sword over her 
own shoulder so as to touch the pitchers 
poised on the heads of the maidens stand- 
ing behind her. 'Fhen the womatt with the 
bow and arrow similarly stands with 
her back to the four maidens and passes her 
arrow over her own neck so as to touch the 
pitchers of water on the heads of the ffuir 
maidens. Now the party mc»vc in a proces- 
sion towards the house of the bride's father, 
the four maidens carrying the pitchers on 
their heads, the woman with the sword bran- 
dishing and whirling her weapon all the way 
and the other women excitedly mimicking 
her with , their hands, and the musicians 
playing on their drums and flutes. 

(k) ‘Dul-dl'.— When this procession reaches 
the house of the bride's father, the bride 
and bridegroom change their garments and 
are led out into the courtyard and seated estch 
on a yoke covered over with straw. 1 hese 
yokes are placed on one side of the courtyard 
where a plantain tree has been planted for 
the occasion. Seated there*, the britle aiu! 
bridegroom anoint each other with oil 
and turmeric# And then the water brought 
in the pitchers by the four maidens, des- 
cribed in the last paragraph, is poured over 
the young couple. While being bathed in 
this manner, the bride and bridegroom each 
conceals a tiny earthen vessel (chukS) in the 
ground now made muddy with the water 
in which they have bathed, for the other to 
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find out. Finally, they put on their yellow 
clothes again, and once more daub each 
•other’s forehead with ^sindur’ (red lead). 

(Z) ‘B5r-agia’. — The young couple now 
walk back into the house, and there sit 
down on a mat. A goat is then brought 
before them. Ceremonial ‘agia’ water is 
.given to the bridegroom and a sword put 
into )ii,s hands. With this sword, he 
kills th,e goat on the courtyard. His feet 
are now washed, and he resumes his seat 
on the mat. 

(m) Samdi-bhet , — 'Fhe bride’s parents and 
near relatives accompanied b^^ musicians 
next proceed with a jar of rice-beer to 
the jal5m or quarters of bridegroom’s party 
where another jar of rice-beer has been 
kept ready for the occasion. After cere- 
monial johar or salutations and profuse 
apologies by the bride’s relatives for the 
poverty of the entertainment, the bride’s 
guardian and the bridegroom’s drink rice- 
beer from one and the same cup, and so 
also do the mothers of the bridegroom and of 
the bride drink out of one and the same cup. 
Then all the guests drink their fill of rice- 
beer. The bridegroom’s guardian now takes 
up the bride’s guardian on his arms and 
dances about till he gets tired. Similar- 
ly, the bridegroom’s mother (or, in her 
absence, other near female relative) 
takes up the bride’s mother in her arms and 
dances about. Then the bride’s father (or 
other guardian) and mother (or other 
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female relative) dance about respectively 
carrying on the arms— one the bridegroom’s, 
father and the other the bridegroom’s, 
mother. Finally, the bridegroom’s fatlier 
clasps the bride’s father to tlie heart, and 
the bridegroom’s mother similarly embraces 
the bride’s mother. This is called the 
‘haparup johar’. Then all the persons of 
one party individually salute the per.sons on 
the other side, and the bride’s relatives 
return to the house of the bride’s father. 

(k) ‘Kata-SbQng’.— -The hritie ami bride- 
groom now wash the feet of the male as 
well as the female relatives of tlie bride. 
'I he relatives thus honoured put down on a 
brass-plate some presents, generally in cash 
(each paying from two pice to a rupee) for 
the wedded pair. 'riu: bride antf bride- 
groom finally make their obeisance to all 
and resume their seats. 

(o) The hridaUfeasl. The bride's relatives 
are now seated on the courtyttrd, anti rice,, 
pulse, vegetables, and meat are served out to 
thcju on plates and cups made of silb 
leaves. 'I'hen the hri«k*gr<K)m places a small 
sSl-leaf by the side of the rice-plate of each 
gue.st and the bride puts a pinch of salt oij it 
and on each of the sai-Ieaf-ctips. Tfie briile 
!ind briilegroom finally take their setits by 
the sitie of the Minki or the MumiJI or the 
PShfin of the village, and w.tsli his hamis 
and put a pinch of salt into one of the 
leaf-cups in which vegetable-curry ot meat 
has Iteen served to him. 'rite bridegroom 
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-dines with the party. After the men 
have finished eating, the women sit down 
to dinner. 

{p) ‘Baba-hertukam’.— Before the ‘bida’ 
or departure of the bridegroom and his 
party with the bride, the bride’s mother 
sits down on the threshold of her house, < 
and the bride is seated before her 
with her back ■ to her mother. A female 
relative now brings her some paddy on 
a ‘sup’ or winnower,, and the bride 
takes up three successive, handfuls of paddy 
in the palms of her hands joined together, 
^nd throws the paddy behind her, over her ‘ 
■own head. Each time the bride’s mother 
takes up the paddy thus thrown, in a 
portion of her own ‘sari’ or wearing-cloth. 

[q) ‘Jimma’. — The final ceremony ■ of 
making over the bride is significant. 
In the presence of the assembled village- 
elders (Pancho-ko)y either the Miinda or 
the Pahan of the village of the bride’s father 
makes over charge of the bride to the father 
or other guardian of the bride. 

(r) ‘Gati-bage.’ — -When the bride and 
bridegroom are about to start for the latter’s 
house, the bride’s maiden-companions 
(gati-ko) catch hold of her and do not let 
her go until the bridegroom makes a small 
-cash present (varying from an . anna to a 
rupee) to them. And now a demonstrative 
farewell is given. The bride and bride- 
groom after making obeisance individually 
to the assembled relatives of the bride, get 
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lip on a choiidoly palanquin, or other con- 
veyance. When the bridegroom is not rich 
enough to afford to engage a conveyance, 
the bride and bridegroom are carried on the 
arms of relatives up to the limits of the 
bride’s village and again from the boundary 
of the bridegreom’s village up to his own 
house. 

When the bride and bridegroom arrive at 
VI. Ceremonies the latter’s hmuse, a pestle 
at ihe Bride- is brandished before them 
groom's House. and the churnan ceremony 
is again performed, in the same way as was 
done on the bridegroom’s arrival at the 
house of the bride’s father, 'bhen the bride 
and bridegroom are carried three times, 
round the mlnddl or pulpit in the 
courtyard. The bridegroom is taken 
round the mAndoS from tlie right to the 
left and the bride from tlie left to the? 
right* Each time the woman carrying the 
bridegroom in her arms, meets the woman 
carrying the bride, the two women push 
against each other by way of joke. After 
this, the bride and bridegroom both stand, 
on the ^mUndoSk the bridegroom treading 
on the toes of the bride. In this position, 
both touch each other’s neck with the *sinaid 
and put vermilion on each other’s forehead. 
Next, the ‘Dili dS’ ceremony is again gone 
through ; and, finally, the bridegrtmm’s re- 
latives sit down to a di.nncr when the bride 
and bridegroom distribute salt and wash the 
hands of the Mflndl or the Pihlri of the 
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bridegroom’s village. The next day, the 
father or other guardian of the bride with a 
few relatives pay a visit to the bridegroom’s 
house to see the bride, and are received and 
entertained with the utmost honour and 
hospitality. 

A week or two, and sometimes even a 

(VII) ‘Ra-rtira.' after the wedding, 

the parents, or in their 
absence a brother or uncle, of the bride 
come to take the bride and bridegroom 
to thtrir place, and are accorded a very 
hearty welcome. The bridegroom, on his 
arrival at the house of his father-in-law, will 
first uproot the ‘sal’, the ‘bhelwa’, and the 
bamboo saplings planted in the middle of 
the ‘mandoa’ or marriage-pulpit on the 
occasion of the wedding. This will be 
followed by a sumptuous feast. 

When a Munda wife refuses to live with 
(VIII) ‘Sakam- husband, or the latter 

chart or Divorce, i^^luses to keep or support 
her, a Panchayat is con- 
vened, three of the members being generally 
selected by the party wishing to snap the 
marriage-tie, and two by the party who 
wishes the marriage to continue. The Bala- 
panch or the President of the council hands 
over a sal-leaf to the party who is unwilling 
to continue the marriage-tie, and the latter 
tears the leaf in twain in indication of the dis- 
solution of the marriage. This ceremony is 
known as the ‘Sakam-chari’. In Pargana 
Tamar, a piece of turmeric (sasang) is also 
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sinillarl}? broken in two, and tins cerrniony 
is known as the ‘S3lsftng-hSd/ If the wife Is the 
unwdlling party the bride-price or ‘gonong- 
tS,kS^ and ‘torS-tikS have to he returned. 

A widow can remarry in the Vagai’ 
(IX) *Sa.ngai iti which the detailed 

(Sagai) or Re- ceremonies retjui red fc^r the 
marriage/ ‘irindi^ or Marriage des- 

cribed in previous sections, are not gone 
through. The bridegroom goes with s<>ine 
of bis relatives to the bride’s house, the 
party is feasted, and tlie bride is taken 
home by the bridegroom. In some locali- 
ties bride and briclegroom just ptit ‘sindur’ 
marks on each other’s forehead and in 
other localities this ceremony t<io is 
omitted- In parganS TSmar, *Kindur-’ 
marks are put on a sS.l-leaf instead of on 
the forehead. But if the bride Is a maiden, 
she will put sindur-marks (m the forehead 
of the widower-bridegroom. 

As with the Hindus, so with the Milndls, 
there are certain religious 
ceremon ies co n n ect ed w i t li 
child-birth. We shall now 
proceed to describe them. 

(i) ‘Glr5si-BongI festival/™The (lllrisi 
Bongl is the deity who watches over 
females in the delicate state, and presides 
over child-birth. To ensure the future 
well-being of the expectant mother and 
of the Imby in the womb, a red or grev f«md 
is set apart by the head of tht? family, 
and a jar of rice-beer is brewed, in honour 
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•of ‘Garasi Bonga/ as soon as the first 
indications of the delicate state are observ- 
able in a female member of the family. 
A certain date is fixed for the worship 
of the Garasi B5nga, and on that date, the 
father, brother, or uncle of the expectant 
mother comes to her house to perform the 
necessary worship. After offering up prayers 
to the Garasi Bdnga for the well-being of the 
•expectant mother and of the child in her* 
womb, he ceremonially kills the dedicated 
fowl, and makes offerings of its head (b5), 
liver (iw), and tail (chaldm), all boiled., 
together; to the spirits of his deceased ances- 
tors. Feasting and drinking follow. 

(n) Observances during confinement. — A 
Munda female is considered ceremonially 
•unclean for eight days after a child is born 
to her. No caste-fellow will enter the 
confinement-room, or take his food at her 
house. As soon as a baby is born, its 
•mother is given a quantity of ‘here-da’ or 
water boiled with ‘kurthi’ (dolichos biflorus) 
for a stimulating drink. Generally the 
•services of a Lohara or Lohar woman are 
secured to cut the umbilical cord. For nine 
days following childrbirth, the only restric- 
tion in the matter of food is that the mother 
is not allowed to eat stale rice, but must 
take hot rice instead. 

(iii) The Chair Ceremony . — On the eighth 
•day after child-birth, the purification cere- 
mony of the new-born baby and its mother, 
•is performed. The baby and its mother 
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as also the bhSylds or near relatives (on the 
father’s side) of the baby, all have their 
nails pared. Then the mother of the baby 
accompanied by a number of female re- 
latives proceeds to a neighbonrinu stream 
or tank (but not to a spring or d5ri) for 
ablutions. On their way to the stream or 
tank, they burn the ^sered piti* or unclean 
mat on which the baby slept all these days*. 
On their return home, water is sprinkl- 
ed all over the house out of a brass vessel 
into which a piece of copper and a few 
tuhi (or failing that, hael) leaves have been 
put in, rice-beer (or, in its absence, ‘rlnu-dS’' 
or water mi%ed with the root used in fer- 
menting liquor) is also sprinkled all over 
the house* I'he house being thus purified, 
all the relatives and members of the 
family enter into it, and the head of the 
family goes inside the Iding or sacred 
tabernacle and there makes offerings of am^i 
rice &c. to the household deities-* the spiritS' 
of deceased ancestors. After drinking rice- 
beer, the bhiyids and relatives depart* 

(iv) The *Stkhi’ or name^'gming cere- 
■weny.— On the day following the *Chati 
haling’ described above (iii), the bhfiyfids 
and other relatives are again invited into 
the house* A name is selected for the baby 
by its mother in the following manner. 
A brass thiri or plate is filled with water 
and a grain of rice is first dropped into 
it* Then another grain of rice is dropped 
into the water in the name of some chosen> 
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ancestor or other relative. If the second grain 
meets the first grain which represents the 
baby, the baby is named after this ancestor or - 
relative. If, however, the second grain sinks 
to the bottom without meeting the first 
grain, another grain of rice is dropped in 
the same way in the name of some other 
ancestor or relative. This process is repeated 
till a grain of rice thus dropped meets the 
baby’s grain. The baby is then named 
after this relative who becomes the baby’s- 
^Sakhi’ or ‘mita’. After ceremonial blessings 
on the baby by the joarni who prays that 
“the hair of the child may be white (with 
age) like the flower of the ‘hel’ and ‘ruta’ 
creepers,” rice-beer is freely supplied to the 
guests. The final purification ceremony is- 
performed by the mother of the baby going 
to the village dari or spring and putting 
marks of vermilion with the fingers of her“ 
left hand on the wooden enclosure of the 
dari, and finally drawing water from the- 
spring. 

(v) ‘Sutam-t5l.’ — On the same day, a girdle- 
of thread is tied round the waist of the baby. 
This is called the ‘Sutam-tSl’ ceremony. 

(vzl ‘Lutur-Tukui’.— The Lutur-tukui or 
ear-boring ceremony of the baby, is celebrat- 
ed either in the first or in the second 
or in the third year of its life. In this cere- 
mony the Sakhi or mita, after whom the 
baby has been named, takes the leading, 
part. On the day of the ear-boring cere- 
mony, the ‘Sakhi’ of the baby arrives with. 
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presents of rice, pulse, salt, mustard-oil, rice- 
beer, a goat, a new piece of cloth, an<l one 
or more bead-necklaces. A figure in the 
form of a parallelogram with diagonals 
is drawn on the courtyard of the hahv’s father's 
house, with rice-fiour-doueh. Over this 
figure a quantity of paddy is strewn, and over 
that a plank of wood is placed for the SSkh! 
to sit upon. Seated there, the Sakhi rubs a 
little rnustard-oil first over his envn head 
and then on the head of the baby* 'Fwo 
men, barbers by prefereiice, now put 
vermilion marks on the child's ears ami then 
perforate the ears with a copper (occasionally 
•silver) perforator. A black fowl is then sacri- 
ficed on the spot marked with the figure of a 
parallelogram, and the blood of the 
fowl is spilt over the figure, llien comes the 
usual feasting and drinking, after which 
the JoSmi appointed for the purpose 
delivers a set speech invoking the blessings 
of the gods on the child and its family. 
‘‘May (jcod (Sing-bongft) protect this l>oy/^ 
prays the Jolrni, “with the joineil ptrims 
^of His hands.” 

The orthodox method of disposal a 
MQndfi corpse is to Inirri it 
moxSe$ and collect the liones which 

are ceremonially inferretl 
in the family ‘Sasin’ on the annual *Jang- 
tSpa' (bone-burying) day. In some villagcH, 
however, cremation has now-a-days been al- 
together given up. In these villages, after 
.a provisional burying of the deceased, his 
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bones are finally taken out, put into an* 
earthen vessel, and cerenaonially deposited? 
under the family burial-stone at the village* 
Sasan, on the next annual Jang-t5pa day. In- 
a still smaller number of villages again, the- 
corpse which is buried away from the Sasan,. 
is not at all disturbed ; but an effigy of the 
deceased is prepared with earth and straw,, 
and this is burnt on the Jang-topa day,, 
and a little earth from the spot where the- 
effigy is thus burnt is put into an earthen 
‘chuka’ (diminutive pitcher), and deposited 
under the family burial-stone ( Sasan-diri)" 
in the village Sasan. We shall now describe* 
the orthodox method of disposal of the dead 
and the ceremonies attending it. 

(i) ‘Rapa.’ — When a Munda dies, the 
corpse is dressed in a new cloth and anointed 
with turmeric and oil. Sometimes one or 
more coins of copper or even of silver are- 
put into its mouth. Then the corpse is car- 
ried on a string-bottomed charpoy (parkom)^ 
to the ‘masan’ or burning-place. On arrival 
at the limits of the deceased’s village, the- 
charpoy is put down on the ground and again 
taken up, and a handful of rice or mustard 
is placed on the four points over which* 
the four legs of the charpoy stood. Then the 
corpse is taken on the charpoy to the burning- 
place, and carried three times round the pile 
of wood already collected there for the* 
cremation. Over this funeral pile, the corpse 
is now placed with its head pointing: 
southwards. More wood is now piled 
over the corpse. A son of the deceased, or,. 
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in the absence of a son, a nephew or a 
brother puts a burning charcoal fixed at one 
end of a ‘bSeF twig into the mouth of the 
corpse. After the corp.se is burnt, some 
female relatives of the deceaseil pour 
water over the ashes, and then the bones 
of the deceased are collected, washed 
with water, and tied up in a piece of cloth. 
Now a small effigy of the deceased is 
constructed with tender gras.s-shoots (duhi- 
t5s5d), and a figure is drawn on the ground 
with parched rice (baba-StS.) to represent 
the deceased. Oyer this figure is then 
placed the grass-effigy with i»8 head point- 
ing south (bd-kSndru). The grass-effigy and 
the parched rice are then taken up and 
put into the cloth containing the hones. 
The relative who constructed the grass-effigy 
•next takes up two pipar (Ftcm reliffioaa) leaves 
with a little khichri (rice and pulse boiled 
together) over each, and sways the leaves 
backwards and forwards three titne.s. Finally, 
the grass-effigy, the parched rice, and the 
'bones are all put inside a small earthen pitcher 
(chQka) which is covered up at the top 
with the piece of cfoth. 'I'his earthen 
pitcher is then carried in procession to 
the village, and there hung up on a tree 
close to the house of the deceased. 1*he party 
now bathe themselves, and then a member 
of the family of the deceased sprinkles on 
his own person and on the head and limbs of 
other members of the family, water sanctified 
'by dipping tulsi leaves and copper into it. 
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(n*) *Umbul-ader’. — Either on the third, 
or on the fifth, or on the seventh, or 
on the ninth day from the death*'’'', the 
bhayads of the deceased assemble at the 
latter’s house, and have their beards shaved 
and their nails pared. After the shaving 
or ‘h6y6^ they all go to a neighbouring 
tank or stream for ablutions. After having 
bathed, one of the bhayads brings four tiril 
•(Hindi, keond) saplings (opad) or branches 
{kdto). Three or five of the bhayads 
now take these tiril saplings to the spot on 
the boundary of the village where the 
‘charpoy’ of the deceased was put down 
•on its way to the masan. Two of 
the saplings are planted there in the 
form of a cross and a third sapling is 
planted vertically so as to intersect the other 
two at their point of junction, thus making 
the figure of a six-pointed star. 

A thorn (janum) is tied up at the 
point of junction of the three saplings. A 
small earthen vessel fdibi) is placed 
over this tripod of keond {Diospyros 
melanoxylon) saplings, and the whole 
thing is covered over with straw so as 
to appear like a ‘Kumba’ with a small 
opening on the north. A bhayad of the de- 
ceased sits down before this opening, with 
his face to the south, and presents offerings 
of rice mixed with pounded turmeric to the 
shade of the deceased. Finally, the ‘kumba’ 

^ When a religious festival intervenes, then on such 
festival day. 
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is set fire to, and the earthen dibt 
placed over the tripod is smashed into 
pieces by striking it with the remaining 
(fourth) ‘keond’ sapling. While the kumba 
is on fire, the assembled kinsmen of the de- 
ceased thrice call out the name of the de- 
ceased and exclaim, ‘‘Come, — thy house 
burns !” Then the whole party start for the 
deceased’s house, one of them striking two 
plough-shares one against the other (or 
against a sickle), and another bhayad carry- 
ing a low stool (ma chi a) in his hands. In 
•the meanwhile, the female members of the 
deceased’s family have placed just inside the 
door of the house a few leaf-cups filled 
respectively with boiled rice, boiled vege- 
tables, cooked pulse, and chicken-curry, — all' 
covered over with a ‘sup’ or winnowing fan. 
They .also strew ashes on the floor of the 
house. The door of the house is fastened 
from inside, and the inmates maintain a 
dead silence from the moment they catch 
the first sound of the ploughshares striking, 
against each other. On their arrival at the 
house, one of the . party knocks at the 
door. On being questioned by the inmates 
of the house from within as to who they 
are, they all reply in one voice, —“We take 
away sorrow and bring happiness.” Then 
the door is opened, and the party enter the 
house. The man carrying a stool in his hands,, 
goes, with it to the ading and leaves it there. 
He then comes out of the ‘ading’ and 
scrutinises the ashes and the leaf-cups 
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to discover if the ashes have been disturbed 
and any portion of the rice has 
been taken by the spirit of the deceased.. 
For, the Mundas believe that the spirit of a 
dead man will come and take a portion of 
the rice thus laid out for it, and as a sign of 
its having partaken of the offering leave a 
grain or two of rice on the ground and 
leave the mark of its footsteps on the ashes. 
If no such marks of the return of the shade 
to its former house is discovered, the 
umbul-ader ceremony is repeated. Last 
of all, a member of the family enters- 
the ading, offers libations of rice-beer to the 
spirits of departed ancestors and prays to 
them that the deceased may enter into 
“ your fraternity, your caste, and your kilt 
(sept.y’ A feast to the assembled relatives- 
concludes the day’s functions. 

{Hi) ‘Jang-topa’: — After the winter rice 
is harvested, a date for the Jang-topa 
or bone-burial ceremony is fixed in every 
Munda village in which one or more Mfinda 
residents have died during the preceding 
twelve months. On that day, in the month 
of Pus or MSgh (January— February), the 
bones of the deceased are ceremonially 
deposited in the family ‘Sasan’. Invitation 
is sent out to all relatives of the decased a 
few days beforehand. On the appointed day,, 
the invited relatives arrive at the house 
of the deceased with presents of rice-beer,, 
rice, pulse, salt, tobacco, and similar other 
things. If the deceased’s family is poor, or 
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if the deceased was a mere child, and if 
there is already a stone-slab under which 
the bones of the father or other predeceased 
member or members of the family have 
been buried, the earthen vessel containing 
the bones of the deceased is deposited 
underneath the old stone-slab. Otherwise, 
a new stone slab is placed in the $man for 
the deceased. When this has to be done, the 
relatives of the deceased go with two 
country-carts (sagars) to some hill or rocky 
place where a suitable stone-slab is available. 
Thence a large stone-slab is carried to the 
burial-ground (‘SasSn’) on the two Sagars 
fastened side by side. A grave is dug at a 
selected spot in the ‘Sasrin, and In it the 
earthen vessel containing the bones of the 
deceased is interred. Along with the bones, 
a little rice, oil mixed with turmeric, and 
a few copper coins (pice) are put into the 
vessel. After the excavation is filled up, 
the large stone-slab is placed over it sup- 
ported on four small pieces of stone at the 
four corners. Rice-flour (bfibi-holSng) is 
sprinkled on this stone-slab and then over 
the older stones in the %asinb. A few 
pieces of bread are thrown towards the new 
stone by the widow of the deceased, anti then 
other pieces of bread are thrown towards the 
other stones. The stones are also anointed 
with oiL Last of all three, five, or seven 
marks are made with vermilion on the new 
stone, and one or three vermilion-marks are 
put on each of the older stones. Then the 
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relatives bathe and go to the house of the 
deceased, where they sit down to a banquet. 

(6) Religion. 

The Mundas are sometimes represented 
as worshippers of male- 
Pakh volent deities whose busi- 

ness it is to bring drought, 
disease, and death. And the sole object of 
Munda worship is generally believed to be 
to avert disasters with which their deities 
delight in afflicting mankind. A careful 
inquiry will prove such views to be erro- 
neous. The designation of ^ Animism* now 
commonly applied to their religion appears 
to us to be inaccurate, if not actually a 
misnomer. A careful study of their reli- 
gious beliefs and ceremonies will show that 
the Mundas believe in >a Supreme Deity 
whom they call Sing Bonga, and whose 
blessings they invoke before every important 
religious ceremony. Besides Sing B5nga, 
the Munda ordinarily worships the spirits 
of his deceased ancestors and the presiding 
deities of his village. Sing Bbnga or the 
Supreme Deity has indeed no specific wor- 
ship, but is reverentially remembered by 
the Munda when, before every meal, be 
puts down on the ground a few grains of 
rice from his plate. In serious gerieral 
calamities, however. Sing Bonga is specially 
invoked and a white fowl is sacrificed to 
Him. The second class of gods are the 
presiding deities of the village— the ‘Hatu 
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Bdngako’ (village-gods) such as the Desluli 
B(3ng§, the JSher Buri, and the Chandi 
BongS. These gods aid the Muntdis in their 
agricultural operations and hunting excur- 
sions, and guide them in every concern of 
life, and order every human event. 'They 
are worshipped by the Flhln or village- 
priest at stated times in the sacred 
groves of each village, live third class of 
gods are the gods of the liousehold tlie 
OrS Bongako ( house-gods ■ who are the 
spirits of the deceased aticestors of each 
MundS family. The head of every Munda 
family worships these liousehold deities in 
the %§dlng’ or sacred talnn-nacle of his house. 
Tlteir blessings are invoked at every social 
ceremony and religious festival. I'liC' 
last two classes of deities-- the village-gods 
and the household-gods are tl»e bnSnlting 
bdngas^ of the Milndas, the gods who 
have to be worshipped. 'I' he idea that the 
MundSs are worsltippcrs of malevolent 
spirits appears to have arisen from con- 
founding these two classes (d deities 
who are the *Mlnit?l bongos’ or gods to 
be imrshipped with a tlnrd class of spirits 
known as the d.!)'rinita bongos’ or spirits 
who require to be appeased or propiUaied. 
lliis latter class are indeed no gr>ds at 
all, nor are they believed by tlie Mundas 
to be such. l"hese malevolent entities, 
among whom may be mentioned the 
Churins, the Muls, the Apsans^ the Hatik^r 
BongSs, and the NisSn BonglS'-'are be- 
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li^ved to be the earth-bound spirits of 
persons who died a violent or unnatural 
death. 'The propitiation of this class of 
spirits is the duty-r-not of the Munda house- 
holder nor of the Munda village-priest or 
Pahan, — but of the ghost-finders —the Najos, 
Matis, and Deonras, who are not infre- 
quently non-Mundaris by race. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, the earth-bound spirit of some 
deceased member of a family haunts his 
old fields and may do some mischief, and 
has, in such a case, to be propitiated by 
:sacrifices. But such a spirit forms no part 
of the regular Munda pantheon. There is 
•still a fourth class of spiritual entities re- 
cognised by the Mundas. These are the 
elemental spirits or Nature-gods, — such, for 
•example, as the Buru Bdnga'^ the Ikir 
B5nga, and the Nage Era. These stand 
midway between the beneficent deities (the 
‘Manita Bongas) and the malevolent spirits 
(the ‘Banita B5ngas’,, and are powerful for 
good and for evil alike. Their ordinary 
function, indeed, is to do good, — but when 
an individual Munda or a family or a 
village offend them, these spirits are roused 
to mischievous activity, and have then to 
be propitiated by a Najo or Deonra and 

* The original signification of the word ‘Burn’ was 
•^God’, and in that sense the name would apply to 
Sing Bonga (who was perhaps the original Marang 
Buru or the great God). But that sense of the word 
is now obsolete. And the name ‘Buru Bonga^ is 
applied to a ‘spirit who resides in the hills. ^ 
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sometimes by the viliai^ye-Pihan, Nor 
should we omit to mention a fifth class of 
Mundari deities, whose function again is 
one of beneficence. These are the protecting 
deities— the guardian angels of particular 
families and classes. Such is the Achrae! 
Bdnga, who presides over the ituerests of 
married women ; but should any such 
woman surrepetitioiisly carry away any 
article from the house of her parents, the 
Achrael Bong! would mark his displeasure 
by bringing sickness to tfte house where the 
stolen goods are taken. Such, then, are 
the various classes of ittferior liongls of the 
Mundfis,— -the ministers of Divine Will,— 
who may not inappropriately be cotnpared 
to the ‘Devas' of the Mitulus, the ‘Angels^ 
of the Christians, the ‘Ferishtas’ of the 
Mahomedans, the ‘Ameshaspentas’ of the 
ancient Iranians, and the Wlalakhs' of the 
ancient Jews. As there are good angels 
and bad angels in other religitJtis so are there 
good l'>ongfis and bat! bongis in the MQnda’s 
'Theology. Over these various classes of 
inferior deities and spirtfs rules the great 
Sing-Bonga— the ever beneficent Clod of 
gods, by Whose aipp{>intment the inferior 

* We leave out of aecmutt a few ItK'al gtais siieh as 
tiu* Paagrua ikmga, In a portion of iht* Khuttti thnjia 
and the Marang Bttrn Bonga who is worHhipp«*d in 
diltt‘n*nt parts of the c»n the nearest htll tn tlie 

hnsdity -aiHl in some hieahiy witere them is no hill 
at an easy distance, the Burn Bonga is worshippeci 
on some danr land. 
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deities hold their places and perform their 
functions, — and Who is, in fact, the Author 
of the whole universe including the whole 
host of these bongas themselves. According 
to the good or bad life led by a man during 
his present life, he will be sent back to the 
world by Sing Bonga either as a man or 
as a beast, as a bird or as an insect. On 
death, the roa or soul is carried away by 
the J5m Raja (the ‘devouring’ king), the 
god of death to his abode in the south 
(kata-jamb ar). Such is the Munda’s idea 
of re-birth which is yet in a rudimentary 
stage, and not half so elaborately worked 
out as by his Hindu neighbours. 


There are at present a large number of 

TT. - , Hinduized Mundas, mostly 

Hinduised Mutx- . , t>-. i - 

in the ranch Farganas^ 

who no longer join in their 
old national worship. In most cases, how- 
ever, they have not yet dispensed with the 
office of the village Pahan who still offers 
the customary sacrifices to the village-gods. 
For, the influence of the village-gods, — the 
Hatu Bongako or Ga5n Deotas, - over the 
well-being of the village is never questioned. 
Mahadeo is a favourite god with these 
Hinduized Mundas and, curiously enough, 
animal sacrifices are offered by these Hindu- 
ized Mundas to this ‘Lord of ascetics.’ Devi- 
Mai (Sakti) also receives homage and 
worship. 

The closing years of the Nineteenth 
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n* r\u Century saw the rise of an 
eccletic reltgion amongst 
the Mundas. Birsa Miinda 
of ChSlkad was the fouiuler and prophet 
of this religion which is a mixture of 
Hinduism and Christianity. 'Fhe central 
doctrines of this ‘Birsa Dharam^ are that 
there is one only (,.iod» that Birsa is f I is incar- 

nation on earth, and that ptirity of character 
and habits are the essential things demand- 
ed of man by (iod. A Birsaite must wear 
the sacred threat! (janen), abstain from 
animal food, shall not sit down to dinner 
in the same row with non- Birsa ites, inust 
not work on I'liursdays (the day of Birsa’s 
birthX Hor cut down S§1 trees on 'Tuesdays. 
The number of MQndHs professing this faith 
is comparatively small. 

We shall now proceeti to give a brief 

Religious Festi- d'fferent 

general religious leHtivals 

observed by the M^ridls 
who still retain their ancient faitln'^^ 


(i) The Mage Poeob. 

This festival is celel>rared on the day of 
the full moon (Pnrnima) in the month of 
Pens (January). ITe Mumias call the month 
of PouB by the name of Mage, ami the 

* llirre are slight variaticins in tin* c'ermnniirH 
obnervetl at these festivals in clillrrcMU paus tin? 
Eanchi District. In the account hiaa* given, wi* have 
described the festivals as tliey an* observ«*d in the 
iSiri Fargana. 
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nionth of ‘Magh’ by the name of G5la 
Mage The spirits of deceased ancestors— 
the household gods of the Mundas — are the 
main objects of worship at this festival. 
INow that the Munda householder has gar- 
nered his winter harvest and is happy in 
an abundance of grain and liquor, he turns 
with gratitude to his gods, and after having 
fasted the previous day and performed 
-ablutions, he offers up prayers to his house- 
hold deities (orabongako) at the ‘ading^ 
■or sacred tabernacle of his house as follows : — 
“May we all, young and old, keep well in 
mind and in body. May our cattle thrive. 
May neither tigers attack us, nor stubs and 
stumps of trees nor thorns hurt us when we 
enter the jungles to gather wood for fuel. 
May we not fall down into pits in the 
jungles. May we go about our work, in 
health. May we have plenty to eat and 
drink. May we have enough to entertain 
our relatives and friends with, and to pay 
•our dues (rents and taxes) to landlords and 
to rulers.” After the worship at the *ading’, 
all the members of the family as well as 
the servants sit together and have a hearty 
meal of rice-flour bread, fried rice (chiiira), 
molasses (gur', and, in well-to-do families, 
curds and even milk. Servants are released 
from their yearly engagement, and, for a 
few days after the festival, go about visiting 
their families and relatives who entertain 
them with more than ordinary warmth and 
liberality. About a fortnight after the 
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M^ge festival, servants are engaged afresh 
by the Mund^s for the ensuing year. The 
contract of service and employment is made 
both in the case of old servants and of new 
servants in the following manner Either 
the master or the mistress of the house,, 
drops a little oil on the grouncl, and then 
pours a little oil on the head of the intend- 
ing servants (dhSngar), and finally puts down 
the oil-cup with oil in it on the ground. 
The ‘dhtngaE then takes up the oil-cup 
and anoints his own person with the oil. 
Along with the oil either <me anna in cash, 
and, in some villages, one ^aila of rice, or, 
in other villages, two bamboo hair-combs, 
are given to the MhSngar’. And the con- 
tract is now . complete, lliis ceremony in 
engaging servants is observed even by non- 
Mundari masters in the Munda country. 

(ii) The Phagii festival. 

lMie next festival is tlic Pha-gCl. d'his 
festival corresponds to the IloH festival of 
the Hindus. On the evening preceding the 
full moon in the month Fllgftn (March- 
April), the young Mundfis of tin* village 
plant a small ermdi tree {I^nlma^ChriBli or 
Rtcimis wmmuntB)^ <m the road leailing to 
the village-dlrl (spring), llns Erendi or 
castor-oil plant (fvl, j«lrl diru) is covered 
over from top to bottom with straw, and 
finally set fire to. When it is all ablazt% a 
number of young MundSs run towards the 
castor- oil plant and, with shouts of merri- 
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ment, cut it down with their axes. The 
next day, most Munda young men of the 
village go out to the forest singing ‘Japi^ 
songs and playing on their drums and tom- 
toms. In the forest, they cut down a s^mar 
(Bombax malabaricum) tree and go back 
with it to the village, singing the well- 
known song beginning ‘Madkam Jaer da 
senderai-sendjana’.*'" When they approach 
the village, the remaining young men and 
maidens of the village go out to meet them. 
And then all return to the village singing. 
Japi songs, and dancing the ‘Japi’ dance. 
''They at once proceed to the spot where the 
castor-oil plant had been burnt and there 
plant a branch of the cotton or semar tree 
(M., edel daru) and cover it over with straw, 
rhen the Pahan or village priest is called to- 
the place. And to all the ‘Bongas or deities- 
presiding over the woods, the hills., the 
streams, the fields, and the groves, — to the Jaer 
Buria, the Papra Chandi, the Buru Bonga, the 
Ikir B5nga, the Mara (ng) Buru, the Desauli,, 
Chowrani, Nage Era, Hindi Era,— &c., the 
Pahan makes joint oflerings of three pieces 
of rice-flour-bread, one pot of rice-beer 
and a black hen, and prays for success 
in hunting. Then the semar tree is set fire 
to^ and cut down with an axe. Different 
pieces of the tree are thrown away in the 
four directions of the compass. Now, the 
whole party go singing and dancing to the 
house of the village Pahan, who provides 
^ See sub-section ( 12 ), 
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plenty of rice-beer for them to drink. On their 
return home, the head of each family wor- 
rships the spirits of his departed ancestors 
with offerings of bread and rice-beer inside 
the ading of his house. Next day, all the 
young men of the village go out into the 
jungles on an hunting excursion. 

(iii) The Ba-parob (flower feast), 

This festival, also known as the ‘SarhuT is 
clebrated in the month of Chait, when the 
Sal-trees are in flower. On the fifth day of 
the moon in Chait, Sal-flowers are gathered 
and taken to the Sarna or sacred grove, 
and placed at the foot of the Jaher Sarna 
tree. There, the Pahan, who has been fast- 
ing since the previous day, worships all the 
gods of the Munda pantheon in general, and 
the Chandi Bonga in particular, and, in the 
presence of the assembled Mundas, sacrifices 
a number of fowls. Food is cooked in new 
-earthen pots at the Sarna, The worship at 
the Sarna over, the villagers return home 
singing, dancing, beating their drums and 
tom-toms, and carrying Sal-blossoms in their 
hands. The head of each family also wor- 
ships his household gods — the spirits of 
departed ancestors — in the ading of his own 
house. Garlands of Sal-flowers are hung 
about the house, and Sal-blossoms are worn 
-on the head by every Munda. At their 
meals that day the Mundas use only Sal 
leaves as plates, as cups, and even as seats. 
Plenty of cooked urid pulse, rice and rice- 
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beer is consumed in each Munda family that 
day. The following morning, the village 
Pahan (priest) with a number of ‘SaF flowers 
used at the ‘puja or worship on the previous 
day, visits each house in the village, inserts 
a bunch of Sal blossoms into the door or 
roof of each house' and receives a small 
perquisite (from half an anna to two-annas)- 
from each family. In the afternoon, one 
female member of each Munda family in 
the village goes to the Pahan’s house 
with a jug of water and a little oil. Each 
woman on her arrival, washes the Pahan’s 
feet, anoints him with oil, and washes his feet 
again. The Pahan makes a present of two 
jars of rice-beer to the Munda women of the 
village. On the day of the Ba-Parob or 
the Sarhul as well as on the day preceding 
it, no Munda will handle his plough or 
do other work in his fields. 

(iv) The Hon-Ba-Parob. 

This festival is clebrated in the month of 
Baisak or J^th (April-May), on the day 
preceding that on which the villagers com- 
mence sowing paddy in their fields. 'Fhere 
is no public worship on this occasion, but 
the head of each family worships the house- 
hold gods, —the spirits of deceased ancestors,. 
— as well as other deities, at his own ading. 

(v) The Batauli or Kadleta. 

This sacrificial feast is celebrated in the 
beginning of Asarh (June) just before the- 
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transplantation (ropa or rda) of paddy seed- 
lings commences in each village. The 
PlhSn who has been fasting since the day 
preceding^ "sacrifices fowls at the JSlher 
Sarn§. of his village, and with offerings of 
rice-beer, leaves of the ‘maru&’ plant 
(maru&-sS.gX gS.ndhi.ri-stg, and the sacri- 
ficed fowls, worships all the bongfis or 
deities of the MundSls. 'The fowls are 
cooked and other food (boiled rice, slg, &c.) 
is prepared at the Sarna, where ail the 
Mund§. men of the village have a sumptuous 
feast. F^inally, the Pihin is taken home 
in state. Such of the villagers as go with 
the procession up to the Pahan’s house are 
there given rice-beer to drink* 

(vi) The Karam. 

This festival h celebrated only in certain 
MundSL families, and has evidently been bor- 
rowed from their Hindu neighbours. 'The 
Plhan or village-priest has nothing to do with 
it. On the eleventh day of the moon in the 
■month of Bhado (August-September), the 
head of the family celebrating the festival, 
fcrings two branches of the Karam (Nauclea- 
parvifolla) tree and, in the evening, plants 
them side by side in the courtyard (rtchl) 
•of his house. He then makes offerings of 
milk, ghee (clarified butter), and bread made 
■of rice-flour, to the gods* On his court- 
yard or close by his house, singing, dancing 
and uproarious .drumming go on all the 
Bight through* Next morning, the Karam 
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branches are carried in procession by a 
number of young men with songs and music, 
and thrown into a tank or a stream. 

(vii) Dasai. 

This festival, like the Karam, has been 
borrowed from the Hindus. On the Dasa- 
hara (Bijoya Dasami) day (which comes on 
generally in the month of Aswin and some- 
times in Kartik), the Mundas celebrate this 
festival not by any public worship, but by 
“Singing and dancing only. It is only in a 
few Munda families that goats are sacrificed 
and the ‘ora b5ngak5’ and other deities 
are worshipped by the head of the family, 
on this occasion. 

(vlii) Kolom Sing Bonga. 

This festival, also known as the ‘Kharihan 
Puja’ festival, is celebrated in the month of 
Aghan (November), after the transplanted 
(ropa) paddy has been harvested. No villager 
will thresh his paddy before this festival 
is celebrated at the Pahan’s Kharihan or 
threshing-floor. The ‘bongas’ are worship- 
ped with sacrifices of fowls supplied by 
the villagers and with offerings of rice- 
beer. All the villagers eat and drink to 
their heart’s content. Dancing and singing 
go on at the Pahan’s house and at the 
village-SLkhra the whole night. 

(ix) JoM Nawa. 

This is strictly speaking, not a religious 
iestival, nor is it observed by the Mundas 
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in general. It is only in some localities that 
the Mundas have adopted the Hindu custom 
of celebrating with certain ceremonies the 
eating of the new rice in the month of Bhado 
or Aswin (September) or, sometimes, even 
later. Chiura made of new rice is eaten 
with milk or curds and molasses. Rice- 
beer is, of course, freely drunk. The 
Pahan and some villagers sacrifice each a 
fowl in his own house. 

(x) The Ind Parob. 

The Ind festival is celebrated by the 
Mundas in a few villages onl}^, — generally 
in villages of which the landlord is a Nag- 
bansi. Two poles of sal-wood are posted 
on the ground, and a cross-pole, also of sal- 
wood, passes horizontally through two holes- 
in the two perpendicular poles. Through 
a hole in the middle of the cross-pole, 
again, the Ind-pole, which is a very long 
sa/-post is made to stand upright on the 
ground, parallel to the other two perpendi- 
cular poles. On the top of this central 
Ind-pole a huge cage like thing like the 
tajia of a Maharrum, is put up. This is 
covered up with a white cloth, supplied by 
the landlord of the village. The Ind-pole 
is taken down on the seventh day after it 
is planted. On the first day, the Pahan 
sacrifices a goat and on the last day offers 
rice-beer to the gods. This festival is. 
celebrated in memory of the first Nagbansi 
Chief. ’ 
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(xi) The Sohorai. 

This festival is celebrated in the month of 
Kartik (October-November). On the day 
of the new moon in Kartik (Katik-amawas), 
Munda owners of buffaloes, remain fasting, 
the whole day. In the evening, the buffaloes- 
and other cattle are brought home and 
lamps lighted near them. The mistress of 
the house takes up a handful of ‘arua’ rice 
from a plate and throws the rice on the 
back of the buffaloes and other cattle by 
way of chuman (benedictory kissing). At 
the doer of the buffaloe~shed, a black fowl 
is sacrificed, and this fowl and rice-beer are 
offered up to the Gorea Bonga, the deity 
presiding over cattle. 

A lamp is kept burning the whole night 
in the buffalo-shed. Next morning, the 
hoofs of the buffaloes, oxen, cows and 
calves are washed by the mistress of the 
house with water ; — and rice-beer is then 
sprinkled over their hoofs. Now, the 
master of the house sacrifices a fowl at 
the door of the buffalo-shed. This time it is- 
a red cock that is offered up to the deity. 
The buffaloes are then anointed with ghee 
(clarified butter), and, the oxen, cows and 
calves are anointed with oil. Plenty of rice 
and urid pulse boiled together, is now given 
to the buffaloes and other cattle to eat. 
Finally, the buffaloes, the oxen, the cows, 
and the calves are all bedecked with yellow 
flowers of the marigold (calendula) species,, 
and sent out to the pasturage. 


31 
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(xii) The Soso Bonga festival. | 

Last of all, we come to the only festival i 
in which the f'host-finder, the Mati or ! 
DeonrS, -officiates as priest.^ This Deona j 
or M5ti mav he. and often is, a uon-Mun- j 
dSri by birth. The Snso-bongii festival is i 
not a public one, but is celebrated in such ) 
MundS families only as choose to do so. j 
On a certain day in the month of Bhado, 
the MSti or Deonra sits down on the 
court-yard of the house, and with coal- | 
dust, red earth, and rice-Hour draws a 
fij^ure on the {ground. 'I'he ejt«}' of a 
fowl is placed in the centre of the j 
figure, and to this egg is attached a i 
SOSO slip split at one end. 'fhe Deonra 
then takes up a winnowing-fan (sfip) con- j 
taining a tjuantitv of Sru5 ricc, and < 
chants a long-wiitdcd Mundari song in l 
which the story of Sing BongS and the 
twelve AsQr brothers and thirteen Deota 
brothers^ is related. After offering up 

prayers to the Soso BrtngS, the DeonS. 
(or Deonra) salutes (JbhSr) every one 
present. Then all present drink 1 ice-beer, 
and the Deonfl eats up the yolk of the 
egg along with a cup of Hi (rice-beer). 
On the following morning, the master of 
the house plants the branch of the Soso 
or bhelwS tree {ttcmicarpm amcardium) , 
and a branch of the keond tree, in the 
middle of each of his paddy fields. 

* Given in Appendix II. 
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(7) Dances. 

All the distinctively Mundari religious 
festivals, with the single exception of the 
Kadleta^ have each its appropriate dance 
and songs. And music invariably accom- 
panies this dancing and singing. The 
principal classes of Mundari songs and 
dances are the Mage or Jarga, the Jadura, 
the Japi, and the Lahsua or Karam. — The 
Mage dances and songs begin from after 
the Sohorai festival in Kartik (October, - 
November) and continue right up to the 
IColom Sing Bbnga and the Mage festivals 
in Aghan or Pus (December). The songs and 
dances of the last fortnight or so are specially 
known as the Jarga. From after this the 
Jadur and Gena songs and dances are taken 
up and continued up to the Sarhul or ‘Ba- 
parob’ festival in Chait (March-April). 
"One Gena is sung after every two ‘Jadura’ 
songs. After the Sarhdl festival, the ‘Japi’ 
•or hunting songs and dances are taken up 
and continued for two or three weeks, 
during which period the Munda youth have 
their principal hunting excursions. Then 
follow the Lahsua or karam dances and 
•songs which go on right up to the Sohorai 
festival in Kartik (October-November). 
Thus, the Mundas have a regular round of 
■still-returning dances all the year through. 
These dances are classified by the Mundas, 
according to the different postures of the 
body in dancing, Into two classes — namely, — 
the Tingu Susun-ko, or the standing- dances 
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and the Ungud Susunko or the stooping- 
dances. The ‘Tingu Susfin’ again is sub- 
divided into the ‘Nir-Susun’ or running- 
dance, and the ‘Tingu Susun’ proper. Thus, I 
the ‘Jadur’ dances, in ■which the dancers j 
stand upright and run in a circle from | 
right to left, are ‘nir susunko’ or ‘running j 
dances’,— whereas the Gena and the Japi 
dances in which the dancers move at a 
more moderate speed, — in a circle in the 
former, and in a straight line in the latter, 
are ‘standing dances’ (tingu-susunko) proper. 
The Lahsua or Karam songs are ‘stooping 
dances, ^ungud-susun-ko), in which the \ 
dancers join hands, stoop forward, and form ; 
themselves into an arc of a circle. Towards | 
the centre of the circle they advance with 
graceful steps and retire backwards in the ■ 
same bending posture, all the time the 1 
dancers slightly moving towards the left so ; 
as to complete the circle in some time. Two | 
gub-di visions of the Karam dance are the | 
Khemta in which the movements are very I 
slow and graceful, and the Bin-sari which | 
is played from cock-crow to sunrise and in | 
which the posture is more erect than in the ; 
other Karam dances. In some of the dances, j 
we have pantomimic representations of agri- | 
cultural operations such as reaping. It is | 
not religious exultation or the pleasure of | 
the performance alone that prompts these 
dances. Social joy and merriment also 

finds rythmic expression in the steps of the 
dance. There are special dances for 
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marriage-festivals. One of these marriage 
dances (arandi-susunko) is the Dam-kach. 


{8) ‘Superstitious’ Beliefs and Practices. 


The religious festivals described above are 
Banita Bongas. connected with the worship 
of the beneficieiit deities, the 
manitabongas, of the Munda pantheon. 
There is, as we have seen^ a second class of 
spiritual beings who are sometimes roused 
to mischievous activity, and are therefore 
called the ^banita-‘b rngas^^ who require 


to be appeased. : The proper persons , to 
appease these spirits are the Deonras, Najos 
and Matls to whom we referred in connec- 
tion with the Soso B5nga festival. These 
ghost-finders employ many occult methods 
to ascertain which spirit has been offended 
in any particular case. One principal 
method is the following : — When a person 
fancies himself to be the victim of the 
wrath of some such offended spirit, he 
goes with some arua rice and a small 
quantity of oil to one of these ghost- 
finders. l"he latter takes the oil and 
the rice, lights a small earthen-lamp with 
this oil, and places the rice on a winnower 
(sup). He now concentrates his gaze on 
the light of the lamp. After watching, the 
^lame intently for a few minutes, the ghost- 
finder chants his mantras or incantations 
in which all the spirits are named, and at 
-each name a few grains of rice from the 
'5^\rinnower are thrown into the flame. As 
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soon as the flame flares up to more than i 
its accustomed height at the name of a 
spirit, that particular spirit is declared to- ! 
have caused the affliction. And the appro- | 
priate sacrifices for propitiating the offended ' 
spirit are named by the ghost-finder. j 

The Mundas are great believers in the ! 

Witch-craft. power of the evil eye. And i 
in cases of repeated sick- j 
ness in a family or among the cattle of a i 
family, a witch-finder — the S5kha, Mati, or 
Bhagat, — is appealed to for detecting the 
witch. The afflicted person accompanied by 
a few neighbours arrives at his house with 
some arua rice and a few pice. The Bhagat or 
mati lights a fire, and when the smoke rolls- j 
up and curls around him, he begins by slowly J 
chanting his mantras and quietly swaying 
his body, till at length he works himself 
up to a state of frenzy and declares he has- 1 
seen the witch who has roused up a parti- I 
cular spirit to afflict his client. The spirit^. I 
too, is named, as also the sacrifices required ! 
to appease him. The party now return to- i 
their village, hold a panchayat — before whom ■ 
the offender is Summoned, and he is re- ! 
quired to pay as a fine the cost, often esti- 
mated liberally, of the sacrifices necessary 
to appease the infuriated spirit. In case of i 
denial of guilt and refusal to pay the fine | 
demanded, the suspected witch is not un- | 
often severely thrashed, dispossessed of his I 
lands and in some cases driven out of the J 
village. In times within living memory,. I 
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people accused of witchcraft but denying the 
charge, have sometimes been beaten to death.. 
Since the establishment of the British Gov- 
ernment, however, matters have improved 
immensely, and instances of such extreme 
violence have become much less frequent. 

Generally, Nasan Bongas and some other 
evil spirits are believed by 

b!l“&Tabour Mundas to bring on 

diseases. diseases. Diseases of the 

skin, particularly. Leprosy 
which is of three kinds, — namely, ‘Berel-sud/’ 
‘Ror-sud.’ and ‘Pundi-sud’ — are believed 
to be caused by the Nage-eras. .When a 
man bathes in, or otherwise uses the water 
of, a tank, a stream or a spring haunted by 
a Nage-Era, he is sure to contract the 
disease. Madness or lunacy (M., balu) is- 
believed to be caused by one’s own ‘bhut’' 
(ayega b5nga), when the latter has been 
somehow offended. Cholera and Diarrhea 
(lai-dul) are caused by the R5g-Bonga or 
Deb-mai, who has to be propitiated with 
sacrifices and offerings made to her, outside 
the village-limits. It is not, however, evil 
spirits alone who bring on diseases. Wick- 
ed men, too, can cause them by magic. 
Thus Rheumatism ("Tanarom) of the lower 
limbs, may be caused by an enemy getting 
hold of a little dust of on’es feet (janga- 
dura) and uttering some magical incan- 
tations over it and sacrificing a fowl or 
making offerings of arna rice over the dust. 
The origin of certain diseases, however,. 
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is, ascribed to physical causes, occasionally 
•quite fanciful. Thus Epilepsy (Hapab gonoi) 
is said to be caused by two insects (tiju) 
inside the brain-matter: When the two 
insects fight with each other, the man falls 
•down in a swoon. Head-ache (B5-hasu) is 
.attributed to a poison (bishi) from the liver 
•or rather bile (rinri) ascending to the head. 

Miindas of ancient times, it is said, were 
.addicted to the terrible practice of ‘Ondoka’ 

^ . or human sacrifice. And 

Ondoka. ^ • j . . 

even, to this day, it is 

:said, the practice, though rare, has not 
altogether died out. When an extra- 
ordinary calamity visits a family (and some- 
times a village or a parha), and the mati or 
•dednra declares that a human sacrifice is 
required to appease the offended ‘bhut’ or 
evil spirit who has brought on the disease 
or other calamity, an ‘5ndoka’ is per- 
formed with the strictest possible secrecy. 
It is believed that the victim is decoyed at 
night into the house of the sacrificer by the 
offended ‘bhut’ himself. And, at dead of 
night, the victim is conducted into a deep 
jungle or to the secluded bed of a hill- 
stream or to some secret place, by the 
sacrificer and a , few friends. The friends 
seize the victim by his hands and legs, 
and the sacrificer (also called ‘onddka’) 
invokes the blessings of the gods and 
especially of the offended spirit, sprinkles a 
little ‘ariia’ rice on the victim, and dashes his 
axe against the victim’s neck. As blood 
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gushes out of the severed head, a little of this 
blood is taken in a vessel, and a second finger 
of the victim is also taken off. After the 
corpse is carefully hidden away, the sacri- 
ficer goes home with the blood and the 
finger of the ‘5nd5ka’ •vvhich name is also 
applied to the sacrificed man or bov), and 
takes it to the ading of his house, where 
prayers are offered. 'Fhe blood and the 
finger, it is said, are finally buried under the 
fioor of the ading. 

An eclipse of the Sun or the Moon, so 
Eclipse Mundas believe, is 

caused when the emis- 
saries of Sing B5nga (God > surround the 
Sun or the Moon for the debts of the 
Mundas. During an eclipse, the Mundas 
bring out of their houses any implements or 
other things in which there is any metal. 
These implements (such as ploughshares, 
brass utensils, arrows with iron points) are 
exposed outside the houses so long as the 
-eclipse lasts. 

{ 9 ) Games. 

A large variety of games have been 
always popular with Munda boys and girls. 
•Conversion to Christianity, now on the 
increase, does not'impair the' Munda’s love 
of sport. On the other hand, under the 
excellent guidance of Eurpoean missionaries, 
Christian Munda boys have formed excellent 
hockey teams, and are further developing 
their other national games and sports. The 
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MQndt’s games may be rnugidv divided 
into three classes, naitiely, (i) Athletic 
Sports, (3) Poptihrr Juvenile I\’istimes, and 
(3) Dramatic Games. We shall hrr<» describe 
one or more instances of each class. 

■(A) Athletic Sports. 


A principal indigenous athletic gatne of 
. the Mundfis is the *Phodi\ 

^ ^ ‘ which is a kind of Hockey, 

This is generally played in the day time in 
winter. The ball is picked up by a player 
on one side. A player from the iUher 
sitle conies and confronts hitn. Ilte first 
player throws the ball into tlie air, and 
both players strike at it. I'hus thev go on 
till tiie ball is driven to tnte or other of 
the fixed boundaries, ^I^hddi* matdies are 
now played between two villages. 

Idle game of Kh^ti, too, is filayed in the 
dav-time. <Hten on a 
summer rnmn, you meet 
with a group of Mflnd.^ boys playing this 
games in some shady spot. Against a peg 
fixed at some distance, the plaver propels a 
small flat piece of wood by holding a short 
stick upright liehind it and striking against 
this sharply with a third slick. 

Among other indigertouH athletic sports 
may be mentioned the "gobar-hot-ko-khel/ 
the ‘chengahSl, and the hardSngd 

(B) JuvsHiLE Games. 

Among the popular pastimes of the 
Mundl cowherds and other lads are several 
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games of touch, marbles, knuckle-bones,, 
and back gammon. Some of these are 
described below : — 

The most popular game of touch is the 

..X . ‘Chhur’. The players divide 

(i) Ghnur. , , • T 

themselves into two parties 

of equal number. Parallel lines are scratched 

on the ground. One party guard the lines 

and the other seek to enter the furthest 

portion within the lines which is designated 

the ‘non-ghara’ or the salt-house. When 

the latter party succeed in reaching the 

‘non-ghara’ without being touched by 

a member of the opposite party guarding^ 

the lines, the parties change places. 

The Til-guti is a sort of back-gammon. 

. Seven holes are made in 

n) 1 gu 1. each of two parallel lines on 

the ground. And five small stones (guti-ko) 
are shifted about in these holes by two- 
opposing players. 

In the ‘ Kouri-Inu ’ game, two boys stand 
f,,,s xr - T face to face, ioining their 
hands and repeatedly clap- 
ping them. Two other boys, with their 
hands similarly joined, run underneath the 
joined hands of the former pair from one 
side to the other. 

The ‘Dundu-kher is a variety of the blind- 
f \ T\ j man’s-buff. A boy’s eyes are 

Kjxel. blindfolded and his play- 

mates slap him one after 
another. When he can recognise a boy slap- 
ping him, his eyes are uncovered, and the 
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boy whO' has just slapped him "and has been 
recognised, takes his place and is blindiolded. 

Hie ‘Bhouri-lnu’ is played -with the top 
. I which is made to spin on 

£: its point by drawing a string 

round its stern. 

(vi) UIcu- I'he *Uku“Inu is a game of 

hide-and-seek. 

‘Hunt the Slipper' ts one of the European 
, ^ games infrodttced ijv Clirls- 

thrSIip?er" Missiun;.m-s atuouKHt 

Mundi aiul Ihaon bnvs, in 
tills game, a large number of bt)\s sit down 
in a row with tlieir legs extended in front, 
and a piece of rag is adroitly passet! mi under 
tl'ie legs of tlie boys, one hoy passing if on 
to anotlier unobserved. Otie or more boys 
move alnait trying to hnd out tlie rag. 

(C) Dhamatic (Iamks. 

Iliese form the nmst interest itig class of 
Milndari games. I'hey are meant to corn- 
Inne amusement: witli instruetitun and are 
generally played in the evening. I he 
Mutub^s liave a large number of gatiies of 
this class. We shall describe one which 
rriay be taken as typical of the* whole tdass. 
In tfie^lvintSrS iruT or the jack-fruit gatne, 
one Imy fc*pres«*nts a jaek*' 
(i) Kantara- tree, a number of bovs and 
represent its fniits, one 
hov personates the owner the trc*t% and 
anotlier lioy a dog, and a tliird boy a thief. 
The boys and girls representing the jack* 
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fruits hold on to the boy representing the 
tree, and shout, — “Hete tere banda htika,. 
hete tere banda huka.” The thief comes 
to the tree when the owner is asleep. The 
dog gets scent and barks at him. 'Fhe bark- 
ing awakens the owner from sleep. On 
seeing the thief stealing his jack-fruits, he 
raises a hue and cry. Thereupon the thief 
takes to his heels, carrying away with him 
the fruits he has just plucked. In the- 
morning, the thief comes to the owner of 
the tree and requests the loan of a knife.. 
The latter asks, “What do you want a knife 
for ?” The thief replies, “I have killed a 
goat. I require a knife to dress the slain 
animal with.” The owner of the tree 
unsuspectingly lends his knife. 
with mirth, the thief runs home with the 
knife, rips open the jack-fruit, and eat.s^ 
his fill. When he takes back the knife 
to its owner, the latter smells it and asks 
“Why does it smell of jack-fruit, eh?” 
Before the words are spoken, the thief runs 
away. The following night, jack-fruits are- 
again stolen. The dog barks again ; its 
master gets up and raises a hue and cry;. 
and the thief bolts away with the stolen fruits- 
as before. In the morning the owner of the 
tree exclaims, — “No more jack-fruits will 
1 leave on the tree. The thieves are taking 
them all away.” Just when he is saying 
this, the thief, looking the very picture of 
innocence, once more appears, asks the loan 
of a knife to kill a fowl with, and goes 
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away with the same knife he I'lad borrowed 
the day before* In the nip;ht, the thief cuts 
d(»wn the jack^tree witlt this knife* And 
early next morning takes the knife hack to 
Its befooled owner, llte owner comes <mt of 
the house to see his jack-tree lying down 
full length on the ground* He then seeks 
out a sokhi or ghost-finder to ascertain 
Avhat evil spirit may have caused the 
mischief* l‘he scdected soklilt Itinvcfver, is 
none other than the thief himself ! Atid in a 
mock-solemn tone, this pretended 'sokhi’ 
directs the owner of tlie tree to bring **one 
wliiie Iren, one black goat, one buffalo,” 
besiiies rice and other custmnary <iffering« to^ 
pri*pitiate the offended ‘hliut’ (evil spiritl* 
d’hc offerings are duly bnnight forth, and a 
■mimickry of a pCijI cerennmy is gone 
thr<aigh* llie slrarn puja over, one of the 
'bt»ys seizes hold of the legs <d the boy 
representitig the fallen Jack -Tree, and an- 
otlter seizes him by the two hands, -•-all 
fhouting in €horui~* 

daroitt Joma d» ? 

Mrroni d.arciai jtatia rhi ? 

Kera darom joiaa chi 

The tree will now stand up again* And 
all the other players will join tsands, and 
dance round the tree* 

♦ These lines may he literally trai^slaied as fol- 
voueat fowl-Mcrifkel Will you eat goat* 
sjtcrllicet Will you, eat buffalo-sacrifice?^ 
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Among other dramatic games may be 
mentioned the ^Dtdt-inu' or 
Other Dramatic ‘vulture-play’ played by two 
boys on all-fours and a 
third boy representing a dog; and the 
‘Tuyu oro sim lun/ or the ‘game of 
the fox and the hen’ in which one boy or 
girl represents a hen, and a number of 
children represent so many chickens, one 
boy represents the keeper of the fowls and 
another a fox who makes many unsuccess- 
iul attempts to catch the chickens. 

(lo) Language.’"' 

(i) Geneology. — So far as its geneological 
or historical relationship is concerned, the 
Miindari language forms a branch of the 
Kolarian or Munda family of languages-! 

The careful investigation of Father W. 
Schmidt of Germany has now conclusively 
established the connexion between this 
Munda family and the Mon-Khmer family 
of languages. 

As regards its phonetical system, the 
/..X -Di. t Mundari language has 
(«) Phonology. complete sets of 

vowels, semi-vowels or checked vowels, 

^ The Mundari language has been exceptionally 
fortunate in having an eminently scholarly Grammar 
of it written in English by the Rev. Father J. 
Hoffmann, S. J. and published by the Bengal 
Government. For further information the inquisi- 
tive reader is referred to that book. See also Dr. 
Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV. 
f Vide, pp. i8 — 21, ante. 
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! hard and soft consonants, and a set of j 

; semi-consonants (k’, ch', t’, p’). Th^ ‘f’, ‘xV 

I and ‘z’ sounds are absent. 

i As regards the structure of words, Mundari 

!: has outgrown the monsyl- | 

I (fd) Mofpho- labic or isolating stage in 

r fogy* which roots are used as 

j; words without any prefixes or suffixes or other 

r change of form, but has not advanced beyond I 

the agglutinative stage in which words are I 
^ formed by joining together two or more 

unaltered roots, one of which is the primary | 

’ or governing root to which the others are 

j subordinated. These subordinate or se- j 

I condary roots are pronominal ones which | 

^ are either suffixed to the primary root or I 

^ " infixed in the compound. j 

The Mtiindari language has a fairly j 

. large stock of relational 1 

(iv) tymo ogy demonstrative roots j 

indicating position or relation to time^ | 

, space, &c. As for predicative or notional | 

’ roots, indicating acts, things, and attributes \ 

of things, the rudimentary civilization of I 

!; the tribe is accountable for the comparative 

1; scantiness of such roots as compared with | 

! those of peoples of better culture. Roots 

denoting specific abstract qualities are ; 

rare, only a few general abstract terms 

doing duty for all. A large number of i 

Hindi and even Sanskrit words appear to- 
have been incorporated in the Mundari, i 
vocabulary. 
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The evolution of separate parts of speech 
A has hardly benuH in the 

Mundari language. ihe 
same root may be used as a noun,, a 
verb, an adjective, an adverb, and so forth,, 
without any change of form. The particular 
function the root performs in the sentence 
can only be understood from its' position in 
the sentence and from the context. The 
relations denoted by cases of nouns or tenses 
of verbs in the organic or inflexional 
languages, are indicated in the agglutinative 
Mundari language by compounds in which 
the secondary roots correspond to the caser 
suffixes and tense-suffixes of organic 
languages. Among the peculiarities of 
Mundari accidence may be mentioned the: 
dual form of nouns and pronouns and the 
double form of the dual of personal pronouns 
of the first person, one excluding and the 
other including the party addressed. No 
different forrns or suffixes are employed to 
denote gender of nouns and pronouns. The 
natural gender is indicated by the use of 
different words or by prefixing some word 
meaning ‘male’ and ‘female’ respectively. 
There are three numbers, the singular, the 
dual and the plural. Real cases dp not 
exist, but postpositions are employed to 
denote the locative and the ablative. The 
genetive is formed by suffixing-‘ra or-‘a’ to 
the . noun or pronoun. Adjectives undergo 
no change to express gender, number, or 
case. As for numerals, the Muhdas count ip.. 
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twenties and not in tens, and have only 
two ordinal numbers, v/^.,—‘sida’, the first, 
and ‘eta’ the other. 


In sentences in which the predicate 
« denotes the substance of 

(VI) byntax. subject, the predicate 

is connected with the subject by the 
copula ‘tan’. In sentences in which the 
predicate denotes some accident of the 
subject, the link word used is — ‘a’. In 
sentences in which the predicate denotes the 
relation in which the subject stands to 
some other being, thing, place, or time,— 
the ideas of existence, presence, posses- 
sion, &c., are expressed by ‘mena’, and 
the reverse by the suffix ‘bSnoa’. ‘Ka’ and 
‘alo’ are the negative particles. The 
absence of the indirect speech is a peculiar 
feature of the language. 


(ii) Folktales, Riddles, and Proverbs. 

We have seen that in every typical 
Munda village, there is a common dormitory 
or “giti-5ra” for all the bachelors, and an- 
other for all the maidens of the village. 
This ‘giti-ora’ is at once a sleeping-house, 
a club, and an educational seminary, for 
the young folk. But the Munda is an unal- 
phabet, and up till recently instruction 
through books was altogether unknown to 
the non-Christian Munda. Even to this 
day, it is only a microscopic minority of 
the unconverted Mundas who have learnt 
the Hindi alphabet. The only vehicle for 
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instruction and culture known to the ordinary 
Munda is folklore or ‘kahani’, consisting of 
narratives or folktales, riddles, and proverbs. 
These are recited and learnt in the evening 
by young bachelors and maidens assembled 
in their respective ‘giti-oras’, after the day’s 
^ork is over. 

The commoner class of folktales are 

^ . called ‘kaji-kahanis, and 

(i) Kaii-Ka-ani. - . . 

^ are in prose. As an in- 

stance we give below the story of the Tiger 
and the Thief — “Kula ad kiimburua-ka- 


A thief used to lurk about a king’s stable 
night after night, seeking an opportunity to 
steal a horse. For the first few nights, no 
suitable opportunity presented itself. But 
at length the opportunity came, and on one 
-dark night the thief entered the unguarded 
stable, unperceived. A tiger, however, had 
already noticed the thief lurking about the 
stable. And anticipating that the thief 
would enter the stable, and promising him- 
self a meal of human flesh, the tiger fore- 
stalled him and lay crouching at one end 
•of the stable. The thief on entering the 
dark stable, began to scrutinise each animal 
by feeling its back with his hands. When 
at length he felt the back of the tiger^ 
he adjudged this to be the best horse in the 
whole stable. Accordingly he put a bridle 
into this selected animal’s mouth, and forth- 
with got up on its back. Unused to such 
treatment, the tiger got frightened out of 
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his wits and thought within himself that the 
man who thuS' succeeded in mounting his 
back was undoubtedly stronger and more 
powerful than himselL In a mortal fright, 
the tiger began to run with all possible 
speed. And thus with the thief on his back^ 
on and on he ran through jungles and over 
rocks, the whole night through, The thief 
too was no less frightened than the anitt^al 
on whose back he rode. And at frecjnent 
intervals, the thief would call out to the 
animal in the most coaxing tones he could 
command, —““Slowly, slowly, O royal horse,’" 
“Wait a little, O king’s horse !”. At these 
words, however, the tiger would get more 
frightened than ever, and would double his 
speed. When, at length, day dawned, the thief 
was horrified at discovering that he was 
riding a veritable tiger. His first consternation, 
however, did not get the better of the thief’s 
accustomed presence of mind. At the very 
first opportunity he caught hold of the 
overhanging branches of a tree. And, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he scrambled up the 
•tree and heaved a sigh of relief. The tiger 
toO' was overjoyed at finding his human 
rider mysteriously vanished. And in great 
glee the animal ran away with all possible 
speed. When the tiger was at a safe distance, 
the thief got down from the tree but felt so 
exhausted that he lay down on the ridge of 
afield and fell fast asleep, A wolf now came 
that way, saw' the sleeping thief, and took 
him for a corpse. The wolf looked about 
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for a eo-adjutor to help him in carry ing- 
the supposed corpse to his den. At some; 
•distance, he met the very same tiger whom: 
the man had ridden the previous night.^ 
Friend, I have found out 'excellent food 
tor you,’’ said , the wolf to the tiger. The 
tiger, whose recent experience ‘made him 
‘^jLtremely suspicious, replied — “Who knows 
you may be playing me a trick?”- The;, 
wolf assured him that he was in earnest and 
described the appearance of the intended vic- 
tim. The tiger said, —“Who knows but, that it 
tnay be the same being that made me run for 
life the whole night !” The wolf assured, him> 
that it was a lifeless object when he had 
rseen it. The tiger, grown more cautious from! 
the incidents of; the previous night, replied,! 

am afraid, still, my friend. If I must go: 
with you, fasten your body to mine, so. 
that in case things dp not turn out to our. 
•expectation, you may not run away leaving, 
me in the lurch.” To this the wolf agreed,; 
and the two, tied to each other with; 
•a cord, approached the field where the thiefi 
was still lying asleep. When the tiger, 
■saw the sleeping man,, he began to move; 
backwards, and importuned the wolf to un-.. 
fasten the rope. The wolf . remonstrated,.. 
Their words awakened the thief, who at 
this ejctreme peril, desperately shouted 
■put, at the top of . his yoice,.“What I you; 
come again, tiger.!”, In.a mortal fright,^ thei 
tiger ran away, dragging the wplf along the 
«tp.ny grpund. This was. tpo, much for the 
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poor wolf who was soon done to death. The 
thief, now a sadder and a wiser man^ 
returned home, and was cured of his thievisb 
propensities. 

A second variety of the folk-tale is the 
Durang Ka-ani, in which 
bits of song are interspers- 
ed. A boy in the boys’ 
giti-ora or a girl in the girls’ giti-ora tells 
the prose part of the story, and when a 
song comes in, all the assembled boys or 
girls, as the case may be, sing it in chorus. 
Here is an example of this class of folk- 
tales. 

Once upon a time there lived seven 
brothers and an unmarried sister of theirs.. 
Of the brothers, six were married and. 
the youngest was a bachelor. The un- 
married brother and the unmarried, 

sister occupied one hut, and the other 
brothers lived in other huts with their 
wives. One day, these wives and the un- 
married sister of their husbands, all went 
together to the village-jungles to gather 
green herb ^sag) for food. In the jungle^ 
they discovered the egg of a serpent. The 
six women told their husbands’ maiden 
sister^ “Take this egg home, and boil it for 
yourself and your (unmarried) brother.”' 
The unsuspecting maiden took it home and 
told his ‘ brother to boil arid eat the egg. 
The brother quite unsuspectingly boiled 
the egg and ate it up. In the evening the 
sister, as usual, went to the maidens” 
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dormitory (giti-ora) leaving her brother 
alone in the hut. In the course of the 
night, her brother was metamorphosed into 
a snake. At cock-crow, this human snake 
began to sing aloud — 

[Chorus,] 

Ko-ko-re cho, 

Baum-do-na mai, — 

Buru-bin^ janae chi, 

Sangsuri jana 

At the sound, the matron of the giti-5ra 
told the girl, — “Listen ! a cock is crowing 
at your house |” “Probably,” replied the 
girl, “my brother has seized some neigh- 
bour’s fowl.” On her return home in the 
morning, the girl opened the doors of the 
hut to find a huge snake occupying it. She 
stood spell-bound at the threshold when the 
snake called her out by name and said, “Fear 
not, sister. I am your brother. The egg you 
gave me to eat is responsible for this trans- 
formation. Sweep the dust off half the room 
and prepare it for your own use, and I shall 
occupy the other half.” The girl obeyed, 
and swept the floor of half the room with 
her broom. Then her snake-brother told 
her to get ready one basketful of parched 

* This and the following bits of song are sung by 
all the boys or girls of the giti-ora* The song may be 
translated as follows : — 

At cock-crow, — 

Thy brother, O girl, — 

Has he become a hill-snake, 

Or has he become a female snake? 
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rice {chiur a and' for,him. When the 
■basket was placed before him, he directed 
bis sister to bring together as many, knives 
.'as.: she could procure from the ^.village% 
When she had done this, her snakprbrothei* 
told her to place all the knives within the 
heap of parched rice in the basket. The 
knives having been Jthus' arranged to his 
satisfaction, he directed his sister to take 
up the basket on her head and follow him. 
And thus off they went into the forest, and 
finally stopped at the spot where the fateful 
:^egghad beeri found* Arrived there, the man?* 
-snake told his sister to get up on. a tree 
and hide herself. He himself remained 
under, the tree and began to sing aloud 

^ ^ Chorus. 

. -Hesel juru juru, 

^ Kareketa lidi lidi ; 

. Neado neado, ; > . . : 

Burubing king qra, 

Chi sangsuri king rosom 

r; At this song, the burubing’ and ‘sangsuri’ 
^(the male hill-snake and his consort) canje 
‘■out of their hole. The human snake offered 
them the basket of fried rice, which the pair 
eagerly fell to eating. The knives , conceal- 
ed within the basket soon split their tonguek 

V * This song, sung by all the assembled young folk 
in chorus, may be iK^anslated as follows :■ — • * 

The dhouta {hesel) tree stands-ivith widespreading 

[branches^ 

The tree towers -high f , 

Is this the house^pf the- male-snake. 

Or is this .the hou§e of the female-snake ? 
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Then the hill snake ttfld 'the . human snake, 
““If, you can smooth the- surface of a bamppo 
with youT tongue^ we shall admit jou into 
the serpent race.” :The human snake dt ^ 
what was required of him and was accord^ 
ingly a,dmitted into the tribe^ of the buru- 
hing^ Now the human-snake entered 
neighbpuring hill-stream and stopped the 
current by 'interposing his own huge body as 
an embankment. At his desire, the girl invited 
all her sist-ers-in-law to come and fish 
stream whose flow had been arrested. The 
girl herselfjStood oh the bank, as directed, but 
her sisters-in-law eagerly rushed into th^ 
water and began to catch fish. /When they 
Were in the height of’ excitement, the man- 
snake suddenly slipped away, . and the 
released current swept away all his “ 
cious sisters-in-law. The man-snake remain- 
ed in the stream, and his forlorn sister 
returned home alone with a heavy heart. , 
The third class of Ka-anis or K^hinis are 

- ’ not Stories but riddles which 

(Hi) ^ Nutum to test the powers of 

■Ka-d'iih observation of the Munda 

youth. When the young folk are assembled 
in tfip gening, at their giti-oras, thesP riddles 
give them pleasant intellectual exercise. 
There areihundreds and’ hundreds Pf these 
riddles out of which we cite only half a 
odbzen examples.— \ 

(i) Riddle M5y5d ; machire monre 
rhagakd dubSlkanako, juputid kako juputid 
£ttn§l. ■■ ' 
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(On one chair, sit five bretliren, although 
touching, they do not touch one another], 

two ears(liltur), the two eyes, 
(mecl), and the nose (mCi\ all sitting on one 
chair, namely the head (bo), 

( 2 ) Riddle :‘^M6y Oil horo do senotSnre 
h5pe hap 6 te senna; birte tebSkiSte kSklle, 

[ A certain individual keeps quiet while 
going along; but makes noise while he 
reaches the wood ]. 

Am.~^K5nd€ (the axe) which makes 
noise while cutting wood, 
il) Riddle ;™Ritipit 6 sakamtei, gaglra- 
leka jo-tel* 

fit has small leaves, and fruits like small 
ankle-bells,] 

/lus,“*BQt^ (griirn), 

( 4 ) Riddle :-^Moyod horn del-sire diti* 
iklna. 

[ Some one has his teeth nn his back ]. 
*Pati^ (leaf-palm-mat). 

( 5 ) ,l?iWiie;™Fandi Idyongre karlni bibi- 
k 6 herjedl. 

[On white field grows karhini paddy 
(which is black.) ] 

/4iis,~Pilndi kagach (white paper, which 
is written upon with black ink). 

( 6 ) Riddle r—Atfirii atdmtf* cll£" jlttg-gea, 
tilire die jilflgia. 

[ On the sides are the bones, and in the 
middle is the flesh. J 

PirkSmre gititln horn [the man 
(flesh; sleeping on the string-bottom 
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idcJle) of the charpoy or bedstead which 
s W'ooden frames at the sides.p 
TTb-e fourth division of Mundari folklore 
T iL ' is the Proverb or ‘Kaiira^. 

ajirajukutu. jjjkfltu.’ From riddles to 

overbs vve see the advance from simple 
>servation to reflection. In the ‘Kajir^, 
Icutn/ the Mundas embody their worldly 
Lsdom and experience. We give below 
few samples of Mundari proverbial lore : — 

(x ) ‘Chaulim omaia, ini mandim asia.’ 


[]A.sk for boiled rice from the person tO“ 
fiom you have given your rice. That is 
say, do not expect benefits or favours 
Din. a person to whom you yourself have 
Dne no good turn. This saying is, how— 
sometimes applied to criticise the- 
ction of a creditor who harasses a third. 
erson insted of seeking his remedy against 
le original debtor.] 

(3) ‘Lupu menere isu sukuri-ko namo§..’ 

[Pigs will come in herds when you have- 
lenty of pumpkins.— That is to say, when 
ou are rich, many people will seek your- 
cqo-aintance and friendship.] 

(3) ‘Lad bitar~ra rambara okoe lelea ?’ 

[Who* can see the urid pulse inside a. 
read ? — That is to say, do not be deceived, 
►y a fair exterior only.] . 

For a number of such riddles, vide an article by 
le Rev. Paul Wagner in the Journal of the Asiaticr 
ociety of Bengal, Vol. LXXIII, Part 1 , Extra, 
o, 1904. 
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; : ‘ (4)* *ToSte l6-jrUii, QdSsioe horold 

[A man who has btirnr with (hot) 
milk, will stand in dread of citrtis or dahi 
•as well. That is to say, a man who has l>een 
injured or has suffered losses from any object 
or transaction will ever <afltTwards seek to 
shun other allied objects or similar other 
transactions.] ' , 

' (5) rings! ultilere ening lid isinbi/ 

(a bread is duly baked <m!y I'yv turning 
it on the oven and presenting !)Oth sides to 
|he heal of the oven. -I'his is used in 
connection with the sale and purchase of 
goods. It means that both the buyer and 
seller must state their ternns and offers before 
a transaction can be completed.] 

(6) *Lfittirem chipui, chi kiuim bir!?* 
[Should you examine your ears (to sec if 
they are all right j or pursue a crow (who, 
you arc ' told, has lopped off your cars) ? 
—Tdiat is to.say, <io luu act unthinkingly at 
the’ instance of otiters, but examine the 
real state of things for yourself and then 
‘move in the matter, if necessary.] 

(12) Songs. 

Impulsive to a tlegree, strong in love as 
in hatred, with a keen sense of self-respect, 
^and an eye for the beautiful in Nature, truth- 
ful and honest so long as the evil surroimd- 
mgs of law courts do not contaminate 
.hospitable to hisow'n tribesmen t>ut 

.’ The MuadaJn the viliage is akngtibcr a ^differ-, 
•era being from the Munda in the law-coure.. Tc# tufia 
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suspicious of aliens, industrious and lazy 
by turns, a keen hunter, inordinately fond 
of drink, and improvident in the extreme, 
-^such is the Munda of Ch5ta Nagpur. It is- 
in his songs that the good traits of his cha- 
mcter are seen at their best. Though the 
higher flights of Pegasus , are beyond the 
reach of the unlettered Munda singer, his 
poetry, such as it is, is remarkably true to 
nature. His songs graphically represent the 
inner emotions that move him and portray 
the outer world that surrounds him. 

To speak of a semi-barbarous people like- 
the Mundas as having anything like poetry 
may appear to many of our maders as a. 
misuse of language. And we must admit 
that poetry iri the sense of finished literary - 
productions, the Mundas certainly do not 
possess. But what race or tribe is there^ 
that is altogether devoid of the ‘faculty 
divine’ of Poesy? The savage and the- 
semi-savage, as much as the civilized man,l 

Glows with the inward flame. 

Whose wider halo wreathes the poet’s name. 
In the case of the Munda, this inward flame 
of emotion, in its endeavours to exhibit 
Itself in rhythmic language, has unusually 
great obstacles to overcome. And the 
Munda poet is driven to various expedients' 
to contend against the deficiencies of his 

a just estimate of the Munda's character, you must 
see him in his home and his village. In many casey- 
the Munda is driven by injustice and oppression to use-' 
the methods of his adversaries 'against them. . 
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language audi his own want of culture, 
Repetilion of the same idea^*^ to mark inten- 
sity of feeling, the invention of ottomato- 
poetic words and expressions,! pilittg up 
synonym upon synonym, the use of exple- 
tives,! the employment of such appropriate 

* 1'Twse reprlitbns, however, are selchaii m ici<‘ in 
icienuca! words, hut sytinnyms are freely used and 
riceasionally wined. Tlu^se syiuinyrnans ^ri!|ietltinns 
frntn a marked feiiUire of the poetic cliction id the 
Mtmdas. 

t 'ritese expressive and pharses i^reatly 

add to the efiect of the Mund.ds sottgs. Ann»n|» ihmc 
sound-pietttres may be menttiined llin#liillowin|( 
uftt-rnttfat hmna-^imhnm^ 

Injir’^htilang^ Mring^biring, imjar-^hujor^ 
tmttgftd •*hungu(i t Mngm^haHgttt chtw^hi'nu th^m-chom^ 

■ dugu^mugu, dugur-dugur, gma-gasat 
guk-gtik^ jaram-jamnh 

jtlth-jilih, ' jtdoh-^jidtih, Mi^ig-kd^tig, 

^kand(tPtg<^kif hdtifigi kere*k>rf, ' kidar-kmi*mit /roigf-. 
change, iimiu-iindu, kse^ie^iei ima-itm, iinge4engi\ 
leitn^ituntf UmangAamanga, iada-ludu^ ^ wawr/o/- 
mandd^ rmiai4tdm% namtmrdnmimr^ pixir^pisirt 
ram$4arm^ mrmg’^ramngi rieing-ririug^ relri-re/o, 
rese-pfse, ribi-rihi^ ribir-rmr^ saiga^maigih stke^sekCt 
iapudupHt tirkriri, 

A mastcffly treatment of the formal pmt of Mumlari 
poetry as also its flbtinctive characterlsiics, appeanfil in 
the memair^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. IL, 
no. 5, pp. from the pen* of the Rev. Fo J. 

Ilidfmann, S* J. A few Mumlari songs wsth Kiigfish 
translationi, by Matilavi AtKiul Wali appeared in tite 
■Calcutta Review, for January, n‘| 07 * 

J Among thci® other devices, may \m mmuioned, 
the free use of certain expletives such as gi\ /fo, /m, n, 
dfff «tc*t the arbitrary lengthening <if vowel -yamclH ft^r 
the sake of euphony or empliasis, and the insertion of 
short vuwek in the middle of words or suliking such 
'•^oweli at the ends of words for purposes of melody. 
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Hindi words as he may have picked- up from 
his Hindu neighbours,— these are some of 
the devices by which the Munda poet 
•supplements his own imperfect “vocabulary 
to give adequate rythmic utterance to the 
•surging feelings of his heart and the ima- 
ginings of his brain. And thus through 
the mist of his halting and imperfect speech 
and crude imagery, there shine out in many 
of his songs surprising gleams of genuine 
poetry. 

Of all ' the sentiments that inspire the 
Muse of rtoetry, the sentiment of Love is 
perhaps the strongest as it is certainly the 
oldest. In fact, this sentiment is as old as 
the human species. And naturally the 
poetical activity of the Munda mind is 
primarily, though not solely, taken up with 
the delineation of this primal passion of 
the human heart. A whole volume might 
be filled with the impassioned songs in which 
the Munda poet, with exquisite tenderness 
and simple pathos, expresses the over-vary- 
ing joys and sorrows of the lover. We shall 
content ourselves with citing only a few out 
of a large stock of Mundari love songs. The 
Munda lover, like lovers all the world over, 
sees “Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 
And hear how he describes the charms of his 
beloved : — 

[Lahstta.]* 

Bo tama risa risa, 

Supid kedam ranga nacha, 

* In our translations of Mundari songs, we have 
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Nida mngif ba-gcm 
Nama mgm jige lotana I 
Andutadam fiakouUa<iain, 

Hotore do hisir mcoa, 

Polatamdo chilka sarirana, 

Nama nagaa jige btana. 

[TaANSLATIcm.] 

How lovely thy head with w'caliii of waving haifi 
IiH locks with red twine tied in round knot f.iir ! 

() ! day and night, thou wreathes of flowers diea wrave» 
h'or thee my heart doth burn ruid bosom liravt* ! 

How biacelets and armlets thost* fair arms bedia'k ! 
And necklace bright adorns thy beaulefiiis net k ! 
Sweet sounds the jingling pola* on thy feel, 

For thee my heart doth Inirn ami anxi«»iis heal. 

llie unaffected simplicity and arilessiiess 
of the following appeal to his helowd m 
just like the simple-hearted fvlCIndi 

[LAIiSIlA.I 

Alom maire kakapajia 
Nama nagcn kHar»a hia, 

Namo dinda naio «!inda, 

Da chatu jeson binda, 

Alom rnaire kakapajia, 

Niima nagen hitana Ida* 

{TaANsr.ATi<m.J 

O ! Spisik no cruel words, tlmr girl, to rtie,— * 

Ah ! How my heart is buring, dmr, f«ir lliee— 

A maiden thou, and here in veiity, 

Know—tliat for thee a maiden heart brats free. 

A pitcher upon its stand doth firmly sit, 

E'en so shall we each other meetly 'fit, 

O ! Speak no cruel wiirds dear girl, to me, 

Ah 1 how my heart is burning, sweet, for’ thee ! 

endeavoured to keep to the spirit of the ith 

tlmiigh the translatlorii are generitlly free remkriiig's 
of the text. 

. * *FoIa^ is the Idundarl name for a toe-rliig* 
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The homely illustration of the earthen 
pitcher and its bira (straw-cushion) though 
it may jar on over-refined ears, has yet a 
natural freshness about it which is charming 
in its naivette. If it be said that the simile 
of the earthen pitcher smells of the earth and 
savours of the stench of the Miinda’s mud-hut^ 
the Munda may as well retort that he 
smells the breath of cattle and the stench 
of the stable in the forcible simile with 
which Tennyson’s blue-eyed prince describes- 
his friend Florian : — 

My other heart 

And almost my half -self, for still we moved 
Together, tuoinn'd as horses^ ear and eye. 

The MundSl poet is not, however, content 
with a mere subjective delineation of the 
workings of the human heart under the influ- 
ence of the tender passion. As the poet’s heart 
glows at the sight of the blossoming of new 
love in others, he contemplates it objectively 
and expresses in song the over-flowing sym- 
pathy of his own heart. Thus, hear how 
in the followsng song the Munda poet gives 
expression to his own joyous sympathy with 
the first demonstrations of dawning love : — 

[Lahsua.] 

Bhati ora piti pirif honortanaking juri juri, 

Niral sobha nelotanaking, kulgeaking hano hiating. 

Nawa hiriti piriiiking, hano hiating, re-gating, 
Samrom rupa munga mala, sasang-sari katare pola 
Jiure do rajijanaking^ hano hiating, re gating, 
Nawa hiriti piritiking, bano hiating, re gating. 


33 
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[Tran««lation.] 

By gro|2f-shop tfnis throiig^h tnarkii-plarr*, 

As arm m arm yon coiipk? go. 

Sweet Beauty <toh their motions ^racrc*, 

No sacldenini^ thought the rrmple know. 
Young f,ovc admits no fears^ in troth, 

Nor cares their new«found bliss to blight , 
With paias’^ and coiias atid yellow rioth, 

With gold and silver see them dighu 
When heart with heart in unison beats, 

Away 'flies care that glooms the brow ; 

Wlien Love young hearts in union knits, 

No cares, no tears, the lovers kntiw* 

Here we have the same sentiment^ the 
same human sympathy that inspired the 
well-known exclamation of the peasant 
poet of the Cotter’s Saturday Night 

O happy love ! where love like this Is found ! 

O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beytmd com|>are ! 

IVe paced this wtsiry mtirtal round, 

And sage experience Ihds me this ilt*clare,-* 

If Heaven a drau||ht of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cfirdial in this melancholy vale, 

Tis when a youthful loving modest pair, 

In tither^s arms breathe out the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the vale. 

In the poet’s eyes, youth is never so lowly 
as when Love casts its gtdden halo arcmnd 
it And to the poet, as to every feeling 
heart, there is perhaps no picture more 
attractive than that of two young kwers in 
the fine intoxication of first Iove» 

But with the Mdnda, as with other people, 
the course of true love does not always run 
smoothly* At ti'mes it is the social restrict 

^ Poia is the Mundari name for a metal ring worn 
on the toe* 
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tion that forbids marriages within the kili 
-or clan, and at others it is the inability of 
the bridegroom to meet the pecuniary 
demands of the bride’s guardians, that 
stand in the way of the fulfilment of the 
delightful promises of the heart. The 
Munda is, if anything, intensely con- 
servative. And the Munda lover, in such a 
predicament, generally bows down to the 
immemorial social laws of his tribe. But 
the more impatient spirits among the Munda 
youth sometimes rebel against society and 
•cut themselves off from its moorings. 

Hear with what passionate love the 
Munda lover clings to the maiden of his 
-choice and for her sake is ready to give up 
the rest of the world : — 

[Jarga.] 

Kucha mucha kunduru, 

Kucha kotong iadinga hundurum,- 
Kucha kotong tadinga nairi. 

Narin narin palandum narin^ 

Kotong tadinga palandum narin ^ 

Kotong tadinga nairi. 

yihare sukujanre do dolang senoa^ 

Kunduru, — do dolang senoa, nairi. 
Kuramhare rerajanre, 

Mare doUng birida, palandu, 

Mare dolang hirida, nairi. 

[Translation.] ■ 

Like kunduru * winding round the tree, thou girl, 
Infold’ St me in thy loving coils, 

Kunduru and palandu are names of creepers. It 
is only natural that the Munda should borrow his 
metaphors and similes mostly from the fauna and 
flora as also from the beasts and birds of his native 
woods and hills. 
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Like kunduru clasping round the tree, rny girl, 
Them hold^st me close in thy tewier loiK. 

As p*landu creeper round the tree, tny lov<\ 

Around my heart so dost thou twtne* 

As pHandu twists around the tree, iny Inve, 

So hast thou bound my heart in thiofs 
My heart feels warm, O come along, my love, 

0 coma with me my Ktindurn^ dear, 

O come with me, and thus thnmgh life, 

We both will move together hert?* 

In thee my heart in bliss doth rest*, 

Together will we run life’s ran*, 

0 come, Palandu^ come together thus, 

We’ll stride across life’s n.irrow pace* 

In songs like this we have the same seoti- 
merit, though indeed not as el<K}ueiifiy 
expressed, as in the Irish song of Francis 
Fahy 

Maid of all maidens, rny life is entwined in 
Turning to thee, like the? flower to die siin^ 

Tell me, oh ! tell me, thy heart is enshrinetl in mine-** 
Tell me, asthore, we hat! better \n* om\ 

Come with me, roam with me, over the foam with me, 
Come to my home with me near Carring rock* 
IJght of my life to be, sweet -bean and wife to la?, 

Free from all strife to be, flower of the llm'k ! 

To such a pair the rest of the world has 
no significance. They ask for nothing in 
the universe ^aave each other’s company, 
Fear and anxiety these young lovers h;n^e 
none. The slightest attempt to check the 
natural 'bent of their affections they forth- 
with resent. And hear with what tmsiinacy 

♦ Literiilly, the original would be tramJaind ifiioi,-*. 
As the heart becomes cool (I’.r., filled with calirii 
delight and joy). 
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one of these unruly Munda youths bids 
-^defiance to all social restrictions : — 

[Jadur.] 

Kerketa dutamo hainga, Demchua darara haingci* 

Aingego salajoma^ aingego pit joma, 

Dugumugu chaurol kainga, gajabaja bajuria 

[kainga^ 

Aingego salajomciy aingego pit joma, 

ULisakam hirichiu kainga, molongreo tika 

\sinduri^o kainga, 

Aingego salajoma, aingego pit joma, 

[Translation.] 

O 1 none of your ugly matchmakers I need 1 
Do send them away your kerketa and crow* 

For a bride I shall look were affection will bid, 

My wishes alone the sole mentor I know. 

O ! none of your gaudy chaudols\ will I need. 

No clanking musicians behind me will go ! 

For a bride I shall seek where affection will lead, 
My wishes alone the sole guide that I know. 

No sprinkling of water with mango-twigs I’ll need, 
Nor mark of vermilion over my brow.J 

For a bride I shall look where affection will bid, , 
My wishes alone the sole mentor I know. 

* The birds kerketa and crow were the messengers 
• of Singbonga (God) in the Asur Legend {vide Ap- 
pendijg* and are here contemptuously applied to in 
matchmakers. 

*j- Chaudol is a corruption of Chaturdola, a sort of 
gaudy conveyance — an open palanquin — used by well- 
to-do people in carrying the bridegroom to the 
birde's house. 

J The sprinkling of water with twigs of the mango 
tree over the body of the bride and of the bridegroom 
and the besmearing by each other of their foreheads 
with vermilion are necessary parts of a marriage 
ceremony of the Mundas. 
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In this way the more unruly amongsr 
the Mnnda youth defy all social restric- 
tions. Away they go from their native- 
village and hide themselves with their 
sweet-hearts in the distant tea-gardens of 
Assam, or in the bleak swamps of the 
Stoderbans, and, like the hero of Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall, curse, to their heart’s content,, 
the social laws that constrain them to adopt 
such a course. 

Cursed be the social rules that sin against the 

[strength of youth, 

Cursed be the social laws that warp us from the 

[living truth... 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest 

[Nature’s rule, — 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead, 

[of the fool 1 

The average Munda youth, however, takes 
his disappointment rather soberly, and in 
time outlives his sorrow and gets married 
to some socially eligible girl. For a time,, 
however, when the wound in the heart is 
still green, he naturally wears out his 
broken heart with bootless grief. And hear 
how the Munda poet commiserates with him 
in his sorrow : — 


[Jadur.]_ 

Juri juri sen haraea^ jota jota honor haraea 
Juri re gatimdo ka horn namia, jota re sangam 

\do kahpTn chimaea^ 
ModekioP sindurite harating j ana do^ 

^ Kia in Mundari means a small receptacle for 
holding vermilion or such other things. 
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Bare tari* sasangte jiraiing j ana. 

Ckakating monaia, haraiing janadOf 
Chakaiing monaia^ jiraiing janado ; 

Nea^ng reo ho kahom namia, 

Chakaiing reo ho, kahom chimaia. 

[Translation, 1 

Then, side by side, you walked about, a youthful 

I loving pair ; 

With woven arms you moved about,— -unknown to 

[b'ear and Ciare 

But now no more will she be here to grace? ihy side, 

( f wetm! 

Oh ! arm in arm, no more witli thee will sht* be roving 

[ seen ! 

One scarlet mark of Sindur made her mat(‘<i, ()li ! 

I for aye ; 

Her limbs with turmeric twice besmeared, she\ tied 

fin nuptial tie. 

One Simiur mark on that tlear Itrow, has kd’t thee 

[ cjuite forlorn ! 

Oh ! twice witli tunmu'ic daubed, is she from tlxa? 

[ f(a' ewer torn I 

It pains me sore, that she no more, will b<*ar thee 

I company, 

It rends my heart to dtink lliat she for aya* is lost 

( to thee ; 

Oh ! vain thy grief ! no longer she can grace* thy 

( side, *I trow* 

Ah ! though thou mourn, no more will she to tina; her 

I love avow ! 

More pitiable is the condition of the f»irl, 
whose lover proves faithless to her, rite 
‘hapless dt>om of woman happy in hetro- 
thin;;,' is thus expressed in soiw by the 
MQnda : — 

IjAni'R.j 

Liir«ri,| Aia main Inrko talari 
Aldho nirja buginga 

• Ttm, in Mundari, means a plate. 
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Riim§pka mureckiin 
Ali^hame fmjpr mmingM 
Kftekihp mu UUdingtt^ 

Smtgpl Itkaing jtdilumrf^ 

Kftvhihpmf cTtimi U^miingA 
Hg I ingi ia ii re* 

Kttgp phming idejadmi 
Disk mda duattgurjimu 
Kttge phmiing phinmjmimi^ 

Gtmmyu dB ktmftsi liiii* 

lTmmiLhrum.j 

Amtti thi'H f«)rr«4t and dark* 

Oh ! h*t ti0l d<*»*«*flrd fiiiir ! 
i)n this wide waste «f Riirtierhii, 
hVimke me tint—hir rwr thiiii* ! 

Didst thiiti net kttaw me wlirii in yriwili* 
My hnaiity brii^hi as fire did hikm I 
Didst thoti imt then my fticiiiciris murk* 
Asgraeefid if* vnn Ihiwiiitr strram ? 

[(Heartless) 

youth] I dkl not“-“ta«tld not— mark thee 

For all around with mi%t wasriim ! 

I did not^-santld tnij-^mark tlirr 
Blaek fog tin* village di<l bedim ! 

This natwrally recalb f« mlml the cipefiirig 
lines of Francis SempeHb **Aold Laiiu Syne** 
the Seventeenth-centwry original of Burns* 
laiiious poem on the same theme s*-- 

Should iiuld lang m:qm%mumvA* Ik" forgot* 

And never Uifnight Ufion ^ 

The dames of love extmgitlslied* 

And freely past and gone 1 
Is thy kind heart now goiwit %m ratifil* 

III that loving breast of fliirie* 

Thill thou mnni never iinee re fleet 
On auld king sytta f 

Thus, we find that among the MQndii, 
m amongst better races, there are some 
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heartless people, whose “Love will fly the 
fallen leaf, and not be ovettaken,” When 
the roses in their sweet-hearts’ cheeks are 
gone, the love of such people, too, is “lost 
in loathing.” 

Love, though the chief, is not, however, 
the sole inspirer of the Mundl’s Muse, Nor 
could it very well have been so. For, 
whatever moves the human heart, whatever 
kindles the emotions and fires the imagina- 
tion of man,— in fact, every object of human 
interest and affection, is the proper domain 
of the poet. We all beam with happiness, 
smile with joy, glow with hope, tremble 
with fear, sigh in despair, and weep in 
sorrow. It is the poet alone who from an 
intense imaginative realisation of the emo- 
tion can “summon back the original glow,” 
and reproduce it in an embodiment of 
rhythmic and musical language, instinct 
with the warm breath of life. The poet 
ak>ne can clothe in words of flame the emo- 
tions felt by all. As the American poet 
James Russel Lowell expresses it 

In his wide brain the feeling deep, 

'fhat niggled on the many’s tongue, 

Swells to a tide of thought, whose surges leap, 

O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 

As for the unlettered MQndS. poet, the 
‘Lyric form of poetry, is naturally his 
proper sphere, 'fhe Epic and Dramatic 
forms with their essential elements of charac- 
ter, actiorti plot and catastrophe, require a 
degree of intellectual culture to which the 
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rude Munda can as yet lay no claim. Some 
external object, scenery, character, or inci- 
dent stirs his imagination and moves his 
feelings, and out he comes with a song. 
And in this the lyric deparment of poetry, the- 
teeming creativeness of the Munda Muse 
is well-nigh bewildering. The Munda has- 
songs without number about every possible 
theme that interests him. In the infancy 
of civilisation, keen- eyed wonder sways the 
human mind more completely than in an 
enlightened state of society. For the rude- 
MundSL the hand of science has not yet 
drawn aside the thick veil between appear- 
ances and realities. And naturally, imagin- 
ative faith reigns supreme. To him, things 
are but what they seem. The poetic tem- 
perament is consequently strong in such a 
primitive people. For, as Wordsworth him- 
self has defined the function of the poet : — 

The appropriate business of poetry 
(which, nevertheless, if .genuine, is as per- 
manent as pure science), her appropriate 
employment, her privilege arid her duty^ is- 
to treat of thirigs not as they are, but as they 
appear^ not as they exist in themselves, but 
as they seem to exist to the senses^ and to 
the passions/^^^ Again, while referring to the 
primitive stage of human society the great 
Lake Poet expresses the same idea in 
verse ; — 

O Fancy ! what an age was that for song ! 

* Essay, Supplementary to the preface of Words- 
worth’s Poetical Works. 
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That age, when not by laws immaculate, 

As men believed, the waters were impelled, 

The air controlled, the stars their courses held, 

But element and orb on acis did wait, 

Of powers, endued with visible form, instinct 
With will, and to their work by passion linked ! 

It Is but natural therefore that the uncivi- 
lised Mundi should have a variety of other 
objects and ideas besides the sentiment of 
Love to stimulate his poetical sensibilities. 

As may be expected, the Mundi enjoys 
life with a keen zest and relish which many 
of his more civilized fellowmen may very 
well envy. Fhe keen excitement of the 
chase, the hilarious pleasures of his village 
dances, the ravishing strains of his weird 
music, '“these are to him sources of intense 
delight, and many are the songs in which* 
he proclaims that delight. Hear how in 
the following song, the MUndS. poet describes 
a hunt. 

fjAin.J 

Chetan hatire, mmiin, 

Term iirmmo, gosain 
Tatar kutire gosuiu, 
ifVirm, marmthOf 

Sari, japi sari,* 
Rutaki saiti do, gosain, 

Rukuken rmukem, gmaia, 
Saidaim siikari, gosain, 

CdwtabukfH, ekoiaimken 
Sarijapi sari* 

* Sari fapi sari is an mptmnkm oftcfu used at the 
end id imih stranza of the Munda's hunting songs. 
But the Mundas cannot explain this expression. 
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Rukuken rukukfn^ gt^miiK 

Temngi namhh 

C H r h ii/4 /V# kr « , 

Stfri 

TiWiihm tagepnt, gmitin 

ChutimH kthPHnui^ gip%*iin 
i'0rtih0 hig^iun 
Suhttm*t sfrtnpi 

.SViri /Vi/»i .friri. 

TarttkiH* sepwinti^ gmtPtPi 

Si ngiht kiriif gtmi i n , 

Sari jtigi «iri» 

Tmtihm $* phi gift gin.iii « 

Sitrt iapi %tifH 

f1 E4H?il*4Tlrii«, j 

’ U|> there \ luw the huiHeffi in exrilrnirni tinii glee# 
**I,<>nk ! Lmik V* da they ery n*&yan gfiitir ilirrr they w« 
l)(»wn there ? ather hwnter'^ ni enthiiMa»iiii high# 

**i>n 1 cm !’* da they erv y«« gninr there ftiry ipy# 
New# la ! the poar mhii* tike rniuihif grey# 

Dath treinlik* Jimi <|tmke iit the nawr ;ind fite fr«iy . 

And there the wild bo^tr like n while# 

f)ath gnifu ;ui<l %qyenk in ^heer terror »4fid fright# 

Now huiu^mank fell nrrow dath tremble 4i#ike# 

A% bernln the big tmw ami ht^ iiiiii he ilalli lake# 

Nciw kiwick* fiauml ‘1 the arrow a^ii pirrer’i ihe brrr/e# 
An«i fhe«» the keen .nhafi with u whirr ami a wliti?/# 

Oh ! slight the waitncl that yaii game dalli ref'inve# 
Alits ! flint the skill the keen arraw daili r leave ! 

1.0 ! there Bien the gAtne#^-«far titii slight is ilir liiirf# 
Below the bmr*n neck hiii Init graml ilie keeti dait# 
Away nirti the game where thefiirest of Sing# 

Affordn but poor refuge tti lltc doiniieil drat thing* 

Ah ! there Ibm the game where tlie buitibiw sn high# 

In nerrieti long phnlitnx dath brave the blue %ky# 

Songs like these remind ii» tif ilie idcl 

♦ Sahil is the Muftdari name far ihi* wild biillaln# 
t These lire names ol jungle-flowers. 
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Border Ballads like that of the Chevy Chase 
which describes how — 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 
liarl Percy took his way, 

The child may rue that is unborn, 

The hunting of that day. 

'fhe hounds ran swiftly through the woods 
I'he nimble deer to take, 

j And with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

And we may say of the Mundfi’s hunting- 
songs what Sir Philip Sidney in his ‘Defence 
of Poesy’ says of the old Border song of 
Percy and Douglas ’—“Certainly I must 
I confess to my own barbarousness : I never 

1 heard the old song of Percy and Douglas^ 

that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet ; and yet it is sung by some 
blind crowtier, with no rougher voice than 
rude style, which being so evil-apparelled 
in the* dirt and cobweb of that uncivil age, 
what would it be trimmed in the gorgeous 
I eloquence of Pindar?’^ 

Hear again the MClndl poet describing in ' 
the following song how a young deer 
graring on mohua flowers on a moon-light 
night is silently tracked and suddenly ^sur- 
prised by the huntsman. While you listen 
to a Maridai singing the following song with 
its reverberating refrains you almost fstncy 
you see the huntsman moving bodily before 
you with a stooping gait and stealthy steps. 
Now he reaches a point within bow-shot of 
the unsuspecting game, and all on a sudden 
up lie springs and sends forth his arrow. 
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Down falls his prey, as if before your very 
•eyes, and the huntsman’s triumphant shout 
of joy echoing through hill and valley 
seems to ring in your ears. 

[JAPI.] 

Madukam subare jiluhon atingtanae^ 

Ho ! atingtanae. 
Hora horate pardia sesentanae, 

Ho ! sesentanae, 

Madukam nagenge jilu hon atingtanae^ 

Ho ! ntingtanae. 

Jiluhon nagenge pardia biridtanae, 

Ho! biridtanae, 

Madukam subare jiluhon raure jana, 

,Ho ! raure jana, 

Jiluhon raurejan pardia rasikatanae 

Ho ! rasikatanae. 
[Translation.] 

Underneath yon mowa tree, — grazes, lo ! a fawn — 

Grazes on ! 

Crouching down yon path see huntsman moving slow, — 

Stooping low ! 

Meals of madkam sweet have hither lured the deer, — 

Roves it here ! 

•'Quick to shoot the fawn doth huntsman upright stand, — 

Bow in hand I 

Down beneath the madkam! s shade, lo! falls the fawn, — 

Falls adown ! 

Glad the huntsman, hark ! with merry voice, — 

Doth rejoice I 

The vivid realism of this description 
needs no comment. 

The Munda, in the plenitude of his faith, 
believes that it is the gods presiding over 
his sacred groves that assist him in the chase 
as they assist him in securing a good har- 
dest. And in songs like the following we 
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the Munda poet expressing his simple 

i-ith:— 

[JAPI-] ' 

-^adukam Jaiar do senderai senojana , — 

Bhai^ se'nderae senojana, 

B^apra Chandi do karingae biridjana , — 

Bhai, karingae biridj ana, 

•Madukam jaer do tuing jilutana, 

Bhai, tuing jilutan, 

JB^apra ^hndi do da-hahatana , — 

Bhai, da babatan. 

dsdadukam ]aer do, kutungan kulai , — 

Bhai, kutungan kulai, 

-Papra Chandi do, bhai, jatarang mara , — 

Bhai, jatarang mara. 

[Translation.] 

TThe god in Madkam Sarna reigns, 

TTo join our chase that deity deigns, 

And out he goes a- chasing. 

TThe God of Pap ra Chandi grove, 

AVith village huntsmen doth he rove, 

1'he hunters’ party gracing. 

For us the Madkam Deity high. 

At beasts doth let his arrows fly. 

And down he shoots the game. 

The Papra Chandi brings us rain, 

That helps the growth of paddy grain 

His bounty the rains proclaim. 

And there behold the Madkam Jaer 
Shoots down and bags a nimble hare. 

And carries in joy his prey. 

And there the Papra Chandi good, 

Down shoots the peacock in the wood, 

And shoulders his game full gay. 

A faith like this reminds us of the nume- 
'oxis invocations of the Vedic Rishis to 
“xidra and Varuna, the Pushan and the 
\.swins to help them to subdue the black 
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aborii^Jneii or to bring clown rain to fertilise 

their fields* 

If the MSndi is passi«>nately hmd of the 
chase, his passion for dancing is, if pimsifik% 
still greater* Visit a MCmdi village any 
moonlight night, and yon will find the 
young folk of the village iissenibletl at the 
village Akkra or dancing-meei merrily 
dancing to the dumang*$ sownd till a very 
late hour of the night* And on occasions 
of their tribal festivals, yon see thriii sing 
and dance the whole night itirctugln Nor 
is even the day-lime excepted* Alt wairk 
is practically suspended for a few days* 
And the MindS gives himself up whoie- 
heartedly to dancing and drinkirigi miiiic 
and song* Mark how' the heart of the 
Mindt bounds with joy at the sound of the 
music that heralds a dance : 

Ktfii Kummiiii dumupig liri, 
yig0 k0 iiiik iiiika, 

Ihi f If'/i/i Hi Urn f 
Barigam kamitii miriiumt 
Mumm fw ditMi 

im ! thp4 f 

Ktii^ Hummhu dumufig »iri| 

Sm&ge Munmtit 

Hti ! mmgf iroiiii«i ■ 

Burigmm kamUd 
Birmgi 

//#/ hirnigt mmini ^ 

[Ta4Si«i*Ai*mM. I 
The immung iouncli iil Ku*' 

My heart leaps up ai the 

At ihr siiiiiifL 
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The kartal rings at Barigara^ 

My heart with glee doth bound, 

At the sound. 

The dumang sounds at Kot^ karamhu** 

O ! Haste, tny dear, to the dance, 

To the dance* 

The kartal clanks at Barigara 
O ! Rise, my dear, from thy trance, 

To the dance. 

If the Miinda gives himself up whole** 
heartedly to dancing and singing, music 
and merry-making, in his festi'^'e seasons, 
he is no less whole-hearted in his devotion 
to his duties when the season for work 
arrives. We notice in the following song 
with what joyful alacrity his womenfolk go- 
out to the fields in the rains and transplant 
the paddy seedlings all the day long, and 
in the evening merrily return home with 
their wages in paddy. 

[I-AHStrA.] 

Aliar cJiandu tidmlena 
j )(da mat re rm nalate. 

1 1 at arm horaka da orangletm 
Sahen ka senaia naka, 

Mjdtarebu kamiah* panti 
Si ag id a d a Ha it ena^ 

Ihda maire f*alatataft\ 

iVaiabafeiakeda 

Ra ra aginhu'^^-^^mandiahu^ 

HaHhiipan tenda nuiabu* 

['Tkanslatiom. j 

Now is here 

O’ come, my dent, 

'riruisplimt the \mimy seedlings green, 

♦ Niiines of tillages* , ; ^ , 
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The village iill* 

Obey file eali, 

Out ftilrcamiMg from ihrir .i^reri., 

Tngeiliur wi! 

W'ill werk ill girr* 

0» by in hn g,iy, 
tVhrn mis ilir niifi 
Wr Will br gmir 

And Uiki mir wagr\ fm lin- dav.. 

Otir wagi'% biVti, 

\\’r1! IiiihIc thf* griiin, 

Prr|iarc? ami boil ;‘iWrH rirr b»t UhnI 
Otir idiilrirrti rlraf'. 

Will share itir ilirm, 

With m Will qmil thv giyrl gomb 

Fadily in lei the Xfiiticil, tht ehirf 

ftHul-jiHiff that HijfitaiiiH life, and ihe Miiirve 
of all hm wealth* Aiitl iiatiimllv tlir Manila 
invinU it with a perhonality aiui rriiatilH it 
with im iiffecthmatr venefatiiifo To hk 
inia^inatiori, the biting cold of itie winter 
seeniH to afflict atai the w.iriiith of a Hiiog 
cottage to cheer tiji the paildy-graiin** And 
thuH he stngi as follows : - 

[ 

Li»rho itikitm /*ii4/*ri'f/Wei riil##oigfi#ii#n 
i^lkt m§ mhi! ffgiti ri#i , 
iMrim laiimpiipi 

Lidiruiam 

Eh* Eiiff. imiitmf, 4io*ii0lai/, 

S'mriM 0him ialmm, hmiij*g W, 

Thmi Faddy im yon firki at tin* lirad of ilir rivrt 
<) ! liow with the wlaier*s diaffj i old die4 titoii sliivrr f 
O how ihoy dost shiver ! 
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Thou Paddy this Lorbo Sokora"^ bedecking, 

-O ! how with the winter’s keen blast art thou quaking. 

O how thou art quaking ! 

Now, hail ! thou king Paddy ^ come inside my Iiovel, 

For thee I have raised a 7 tice tantara novel ! 

A tantara novel If 

■Oh, hail ! thou king Paddy do enter my cot, 

For thee a nice seat made of wood I have got,*— * 

Nice seat I have got. 

Rice and rice-beer are the principal food 
and drink that nourish the Mundi's body 
and cheer his spirits. In the following song, 
we hear a Mundi couple bewailing their lot 
on being prevented by the rising flood of a 
hill-stream from carrying home rice and 
Tice-beer for their children. 

f jADiru. I 

Marang ^i^ara do knuhaatana, 

Ili'la rr gatinglang koHod jana 
il tiring garado e^etehefana, 

1 1 id a >> e s a nga ingl a ng da ra bn raj ana, 

Ihdarr gaiinglaag kr'iod iana^ 

Tn ngkiri (diaalido kemijann , 

// < d a rr sn nga i ngla ng da ra raja na, 

Phatare ill da darnrajana, 

■ it ngkiri alt a a / id a krsrdja n a , 

(drirr gating (dtrttalang tnanea f 
Chat are ilida dararajana. 

Chirr $angiting ehenalimgmena f 

i I'RANSr.ATION. ] 

Hicri* roll and surgtr, the sounding waves, 

On yon broad river Ingh ; 

Alas ! niy dear, thus stranded here, 

On river’s l^ank we siglu 

* 1‘he name of a paddydiekL All paddy-fields in 
Ibe Ranchi District have gcg specific names. ' 

t A tun tarn m a platform made of wootl. 
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K^eii tiny stream* now filled to tirini, 

Flows rippling on wilfi «*pred* 

And now, alas! We cannot pass, 

The streams onr coarse imnedf*. 

Alas ! my dear ! I'hiis strandefl 
With basket fyll of ric'c% 

The stream, alas ! We cannot cross, 

I lore rots o«r rice- beer iii«:e ^ 

If the sudden floods <d his native liilF 
streams are a source of occasional incon- 
venience and insecurity to the MiliidS, more 
fri|4htful is the danger on land atui isMfer 
from the wild lieasts anti vencmious serpents 
that infest his native forests. Listen to the 
Milndl mother, in the following song, warn- 
ing her child against these terrors of !ns 
native woods and streams t-— 

fjAinm. 1 

fiitktf mtrttnfe^ rnttiinu tatitim ..vrscwii, waii'iirf, 

(farafw mithiff, fufinm wiwijoc 

Birim twranrf nuuiHi, kaia 

Ctamka narannuiu, mniiitu hingi* rntmiiti. 

Knlu jmnekemraith miiiHn^ di^unt 

Darnimmmfreiu nuiiiut^ kitiiig 

Bingfw kuiiymmith fniBtmh g*n$fiai , martM, 

Nittme napmit rnttimt, ktiitig 

fTaANsrrncisa'I 

() ! tin nol trend y«i« b^re^ni rnafi, my ibor, 

Nm* wend thy wav armsH snn fiver, fine, 

A deer on |tiiigie^s path finth aHtridr* 

Afui snakes infest the hint iirrms y< 4 i tiilr, 

() ! slinuld that tiger ihet% my rliiiil, devwiir, 

Oh ! vainly shall I seek thee far and neai* 

If serpent fell, my km% should sw%ilh»w ihrr, 
WhefeT*r I go, thy face nn iimfe 111 fm\ 

Nor are the horrors of drought aud famine 
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•unknown to the Munda. Like all a|]jricul”- 
turisSts in India, the MundS. depends on the 
annual rainfall for the crops that sustain his 
life. And dearth of rain conjures up before 
'him the spectre of an impendin;L^ famine^ 
We have in the following song a realistic 
description the Miinda poet of the effects 
•■of drought 

f Kar/VM,'J 

iVofv ho (iidf/iiftir, 

StroKi ho ko>ist\ 

iVifN i *9tf iti (/ i “ e’r* htifit ut . 

Chimento i*\touiio ? 

/Lv/ /' Soon ntoyoti lutii hif ho non, 

BhodoNi^o dhtirii Noroyo tin, 

ChitnoNfo huge y'tntKUN f 
Si rm a lu * SiNifhoNiyi , 

Oton* Mornii^ifiiootn ; 

CiiiniVNte knyo, ^iiumniti '! 

La i- roiiyy da - fo fa n , 

Jtge setiofatith 

I I'R/VNSLATION. I 

Dry <liist is lihnviii^*, 

’Fhe cartli o'erHowinjLj;;, 

< in'N’ mist et>vs‘r 
'l*li(‘ sky all r»V(*r, 

rains an tsirth wt* get. 

In Asftar and Sann 
Nat. a ilwp ut rain, 

'.C,:’ames lihat'lo forth, 

Meal rends tim earth, 

(,} ! Why, no rains as yet '* 

'rhere n|) in heav’n, 

Dr»th Htin»C h.Hi reign ; 

And down hehiw, 

'The Marang Deo 

Voi why no more it rain'tlt ’«* 

^ laterally, liie great CohL 
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I'hf’ pHfigH of Iningc^r, 

Bring deiilli-Ifke kingiior,, 

Willi thir?^t s«»veri.% 

In droyghi, sn df«’;ir, 

Wo ^laod on lld liriok of flr;iifi ■ 

Inspite of the nsany claiiger.H on larul atitf 
tvater that beset his path, aiu! the scoori^e 
of (iroiight and fatnine that occasionally 
afflicts him, the Mynd^ is by means nii» 
pervious to the li%^ely excitements of the 
senses. A lovely landscape, the sight «if 
licautiful flowers, the green aiiid yellow 
crops on his fklds, these and other beaiilies 
of Nature, thrill the MCindfo as we have 
seen, with unspeakable deliglil. 

Love of flowers is a inarkeil cbaracterisf ic 
of the IMundS. In the following song we 
hear him comparing the coiiiittoii fl«:iwcrs 
of his fields to the tirightesi arni lovetiesi 
objects within his ken the niagnificriit 
morning sun and the peerless orb of niglig 

[(#gX4. j 

bii!giiyryrt‘a, Iw, datia ! Siftgifyoi in ! 

C ’hamlioiiiiilurea, ho, dada ! C.’liiindii-iniiiii iiaiabba * 
Singioiitaylfka, ho, dada * Hiiigitiito giilm In ’ 
tlfiandioniylyuin leka, ho, ilada ! Cliiitifliotiiiilii 

’ iialabla * 

.[/rHAXsi,rrii*x% j 

All ! 1‘here in ihe t-aM, niv liiothri diMi, 

In the mst sued lhrgii/#o*/i? hii|*h? 

‘I'he wi3t whore die nniun doili 4 |i|a-af^ 

'fhe weht is fragranl wnh dd aOil wlntf* ^ 

Like die rising Sun* tiiy brodier dr.it, 

In die east bright glisteni dn* wihl ‘ 

Like die rising Moon, niy brodter ihsii, 
in the west sw*aet bkiorns die a/al iidhl ^ 
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The rare sight of the gaudy retinue of 
big people, the less imposing but not less 
curious sight of the Hindu or Mahomedan 
pedlar with his pack-bullocks carrying 
novel merchandise, the strange appearance 
of a Hindu ScLdhu or ascetic,-- ‘make the 
average Mundl gape with amassement, and 
the Mundt poet expresses his wonder and 
his amusement in songs like the follow- 
ing 

[jAmTR.] 

Stri para^ann hem mhtire^ 

Sadomdoe SdistaiitiHiH* ; 

Poka r p i nd Raj a ha ad a re, 

Paiki doe kheloadifaaae 
Sadomdoe smit nta nae 
Litige lopoiige ; 

P^aiki doe kheloudifana 
NoPnrge imare 

['FRANSLATItJN. J 

hi Siri 'luvith a spreading pipar trtH% 

Behold a pony prancing quick ! 

H<!sicle yon lovely tank of Raja-baiui, 

Ik'hold a paiki^ whirls his stick ! 

How nice that pony there doth prance about 
Aiul pulverise tlie earth below ! 

And look liow quick that paiki whirls his stick, 
I'hick curls of dust about liim, l)low ! 

Although the Miindl is not over-pleased 
at the sight of strangers and foreigners, he 
is extremely hospitable to his <wn tribes- 
men, relatives, and friends* When a web 
come guest is expected, the MQndl gets his 
choicest viands in readiness, and the pleasur- 
able trepidatitm of the MQridl’s heart may 
^ A retainer {laihiat) of some Raja or big Zemindar. 
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f5c perceived in ail his innvenicnts. I'htm 
in the following song, \vc have a th-wripfion 
of the affectionate care with whicli a Munda 
^^irl is tryin;ir tf»j<et np a dinner to vvehome 
a ymmii friend of the family to whom fhe 
iH attached : — 


(Pkm^ kijitfitH-t 

srferfiifi -mmimyam f 

(hiiim htjiitfin rlhiulim 
■SW fipi wt srt frill n . nt m im ni m ;*## l»i , 

^ rfiffM iliuwii filiifiiiiff fiiiipiiiln f 

Memirm ttirnii 

Kit tit pfmiti rifhi gug 14 m. 

Nit tit tig prrfiiit Imrrti d^imlmrk iim ; 
mrhi giigiirfi rtritigkfttmhi 
hysfra i/timimrktim. ruriiitigirmmifi ; 
hmtfgf-hif fhtiHiim rlu$pthitHiih», 
hrmtfgf hit mmimmm mliiltinmith 


I I I 

l^or whffrti, my girl, ifiat rit r tlmit ^v»’i%li %4 ttilfi r^irr T 

I or whfwi doHl rlraii ilutHr lulii fi^iiiil^i M> |»iii f 

Ihy lover I wmi» fur him ho ukr, 

I hat f«ir hirn lliai rirr, 

Haw kiiaw M tlmii thy lt»vt‘r i||i« r*Vfi, 

hat f ftcni ib^t wimh ihot rirr, tlm%r imm i irati 7 

Abaut hyJegH mtch helh m hikwm[rrm\ 

Amimdjmwu^l big brIK iw tmm.f Ihmi . 

R?/*f \ if 

Big /ami«la4k they ilmk in mmy iimr 

The Munda is brimful of' ^,ood humour 
and delight when he meets his friends and 
relatives. And in the exuberance of his 
heart, the MOndS tries to be witty and hu- 
morous in his own way. Many of his wnijijs 

• Muixla young jm-n adorn ttu-niwlves, esiuriath on 
feuw! occHBwm, with small brass Ih-II* ,|«. wm.,1. 
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;give m a glimpse of the” social virtues of tlie 
Munda. In the following song, we are in- 
troduced, to so.nie welcome guests arriving 
.at a Munda’s hut. Thegnaster of the lioitse 
asks his wife to bring out a mat^ of p^aliU"'" 
leaves for the guests to sit upon. 1 he geniiil 
wife, with her eyes twinkling with rnirtlit 
jestingly replies that there is no mat nor any 
other seat in the house nor a single grain of 
rice to make up a meal, l^he huslrand jr>y- 
fully takes up the jest and with a o>guiHf'i 
smile lighting up his eyes and playing at 
the corners of his mouth informs his gue^^ts 
that they will have a sumptuous dinner with 

Duke I lumphrcy and will have nrotlicr earth 

for a bed that night* 

I LAUSt?A. 1 

Si iigidi) d ti hti ijti t ) , 

Kiiptilka hijnjuN, 

SdomtrigiU Pfiii hilakanu 
Ga nd a a ha n aj a a 
Patio ha ft (f Jan 

Marea otcroko dnharikakom* 

Kotdtahfohaing 

iionarkedain^ir 

Pemo kagoiftg namajan,--^ 

Piolaia htpiilkOf 
f*atio hanajaih 
liesao hanojan, 

I'rRANSLATIONvl 

I'lliiHt'j 'fhi* is M*t, 

CichkI frieuris, vvi’ll iiU't.* 

S|wsid out the tnal for theuu iiiy tkstr. 
ifl'lostessj Wo fuuts have ttout*, 

Nur gand as f tnvu 

* Literally, rdativos are iirrivrtL 
f Garni as are wooden srats# 
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O , let them sit on th’bare esrth here. 

Each cranny and nook; 

For grains I did look, 

Not a grain of rice for them I found. 

[Host] Dear friends, how nice ! 

No maty nor rice ! 

Lie down to sleep on this bare ground ! 

Ihe reader may picture to himself the- 
merry peals of hearty laughter that follow 
such simple banter. 

If the Mtinda is all benevolence and com- 
placence when he meets freinds and rela- 
tives, he boils with fierce indignation and 
unutterable hatred at the sight of his- 
oppressors and enemies. The Hindu and 
Mahomedan merchant and money-lender, and 
the alien thikadar , ja girdar^ or nilamdar of 
his village, are often the greatest eyesores to 
the Munda. The merchant and the money- 
lender, year in year out, fleecing him to 
their heart's content, and the alien Diku 
often bent on reducing the Munda from his- 
former position of a village landlord to 
that of a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water, are, as we have seen, indignantly 
compared by the Munda poet to the blood- 
sucking kite and the greedy vulture, the- 
ominous crow, the sullen owl, and the vain- 
glorious peacock. 

In the following’ song we hear how a 
troop of outlandish pedlars who enter a 
Munda village with cheap trinkets which 
they want to palm off on the unsuspecting; 
Mundas as valuable articles, are refused 
admittance into the village-fer/s^i. 
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[Maois.] 

Nahii nakuja daromda 
Kurid ko lapalurtaga 
Naku naknjn agamariko 
Geon geona, 

t Id ti hakope joj oko j umbulfte 
Uduhakopega^ 

Chtt ndulakope ttliko amharain 
^ h u nd li I ako pp^fa , 

Kako sukujan 
J oj ako Jh m bit I a /, 

Ka ko sit kfi ja iiga . 

I Tuansi.ation*] 

'Fhese l<ites have hither wing’d their way, 
A-thir.st for water elt?ar ; 

HiOHe gretHiy geese with graceful swing, 

'Fhus wi*nd tlieir w.iy tif) here*. 

Oh ! tak(‘ tiietn where ytnt lam’rind tope 

Doth stand, -““do take tltem there ; 

Point out to thetn yint mango grove, 

O, let them ihert* repair. 

"File trtm'rind tojH* tltey do not like. 

It d<n‘s not please tlunn so. 

Yon mango grove th<‘se gt'ese tnislike, 
Il!-pieas’d are they, I trow. 

It is against the alien diku or landlord* 
that the Mundl’s feelings are most hitter. 
In the song cited at page jt6H^ which 
is one of the most spirited MOndlrt 
songs we have come across, the MCintlt 
poet bewails the condition of his country 
<wer which, to use the words of the Ihndhle 
Mr. (now Sir Francis) Slacke in his speech in 
t!u? liengal Council on the iHth July, 

‘*a Iiorde of middlemen were let Uiose hy the 
then Maharajah ChtUa Nagpur** towards 
the beginning of the last century. 

Idiis state of things naturally called ff*r 
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redress. And the Almighty in flK Prr^vi* 
deuce brought the mighiT Linn 

to the rescue of this people* XoliiinlL 
however, it took the Ilriti’^h t fovioiiiiiinif 
Hofiic time to realise the true poHiiKoi and 
ami legitimate fights Ilf the MutidB^’n And 
by the time that our benign t im'-miiitirtif 
sotigh! to protect the MiUida% bv rtao fifm, 
Bengal Act V" of 190J1 ami Art VI »d 
incalculable miscliief had alfraih 1 a’lm 
doiH* to file majority of the Miiiiiho^* and 
imicli of that riiischief was pa^i all u'lmob, » 
The arrivah in ^834, of Lapiaiit \Vilio!i**io 
the fust Cjowrrior-C.ienerars Agent siainnird 
at RUnchi^ however, liailrd ♦i.f tin’ lour 
with a sigh of relief by flir Mimdfo And 
hear how in his songs he iliefi**hr** the 
memory of the clay which saw itpbffrd in 
ids land— ' 

fair streamer nf Knglami cdwii 

tiVi dte lii4Ve# 

Tjie fairest iinfyrled o'er the land m iIk’ 
l*he brightt*Mt in story and inati in liehs. 
llie heriikl of mercy as writ m m 

Kaithaiti t^hf^gaku oiivi/ileioo 
Nfikctre i/era4¥#/ii 

Sttrgkfifi mhfhhi 

' 

M0fm mmam Hunehiptfi, 

Hunch i pirire dcmkmiu, 

Mcnm mcnudtf IhicuNtiuhtnih 
Dummiu hmiircP^ 

. Mt mh I » plri pcku dc ru « ktJji , 

Humki-piri kmc oejvhi/ioin* 

Burn nda^hmdmku Iwiisa 
Burumim<-hmii ck$m itautiunu, 
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[Translation.] ' 

Soldiers from Calcutta hither caoie, 

, Say, where, grandmother did they stay 
The Sarj^rhati Saliebs high in fame, 

Where tlie>' eiicamped, grandmotlier say. 
Uplands of Ranclii tower high, 

On Ranchi uplands did they stay. 

Bleak /aa/f lands in Dornda lie, 

'Fhere their encampment!, gleaming lay. 

Pitched their pavilions on Ranchi waste, 

The grass in the fit:‘lds did quakt* anon. 

They fixed their tents where Durn’da rests, 
Trembled the tall grass they trod u[)oii. 

Such are a few gleanings from tlie vast 
store-house of simple songs which cheer the 
toil-worn sons and daughters of the Muiula 
at the close of a laborious day. Songs like 
these mirror forth the lietter side of the life 
and manners, the thoughts and passions, of 
this people. And if we care to study them 
with a broad-minded sympathy, we cantu)t 
fail to observe that even behind the rudest 
and shabbiest exterior there may exist a 
warm heart and a strong will, an eye for 
the beautiful in nature and in man, and an 
ear for melody of sound. Deny these songs 
the name of pc^etry, if you choosei you can- 
not igmme the occasional presence in them 
of some of the qualities that we atlmire in 
all gocui poetry. Melting passion, burning 
indignation, generous sympathy, realistic 
imagination' these are here, ""'and are ex- 

pressed in rhythmical language with an un- 
expected vividness, directness and force. 
Ami, it is to be hoped, the most fastidiouH 
critic will allow that even the heart of the 
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rude MfindS has catij»ht some stray ‘meloiiics 
of the ever-lasting* chime', and that the 
MfindHs too, to use the words of Jofin Kelde. 
(!arry tmisii; in their heart, 

'rtiroiigh (histy lane .and ttianehiij; mail. 

Plying their daily toil with Inisiei (e, «. 

Because their secret siiiiK a hoiv sK mt ie|M-.«, 

In what vve have said aliove, we must not, 
however, be taken to itnpiv that the Miindas 
are free from serious defects of char.u trr. 
There can be no denviitj!* tlie fact that 
morally, almost as much as intellectually, 
they are at a much lower sf,i«e of ecohnion 
than the races in the vjtn)j;Hatd of civdssa- 
timi. To use the termiiiolo^v aj>jdird in 
the Hindu books, one m.ay sav that the 
‘tflmasic* element preiloininates in the 
character of the average MrtndS. It is in 
his dtiiiiesttc affections, tnni social virtues, 
in his appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
and his sense of reverential awe for the 
Supretne Intelligent Power (trrvadmg ami 
governing the universe, that we have glim 
pses of the higher or Natiwic’ element other- 
wise almost erttirely enveloped in the ntist of 
the grosser ‘tStnasic' in the Murid.Vs charac- 
ter. Many tif his songs, as we h,iw seen, 
reflect the gieatns of that higher nature. 

The most prominent vices of the racial 
Sexual Moralfty. are a love of 

drink, and the sexual libertv 

permitted to the unmarried of hoth sexes. 
I his license, however, is eotthned witlnu the 
tribe, and— thanks chiefly to the rehmug mflti- 
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•eoices of Education, Christianity, and Hindu- 
ism, — -is now on the wane. But in villages 
where the people have not been Hinduized 
nor has the voice of the Christian missionary 
been heard, traces of premarital commu- 
nism may still be met with. It no longer 
•exists, however, as a regular thing nor 
indeed as what has been called ‘group- 
communism’. True, bachelors and mai- 
dens often find their way to each other’s 
dormitories ; but a Munda girl now-a-days, 
it is said, would preferably confines her 
-favours to some bachelor of her own 
choice. Theoretically, liaisons between 
boys and girls of the same kili or sept 
-are not permissible, and it is asserted 
that formerly such liaisons, when detected, 
would be punished with th- expulsion of 
the offending boy and girl from the village. 
But in these days, so long as inconvenient 
■consequences do not follow, such liaisons 
appear to be often condoned. When, how- 
ever, a Munda maiden is found to have 
become pregnant through a lover of her 
own kili, the girl’s family and her lover 
have to be excommunicated. This rule 
too, no longer seems to be always strictly 
enforced : a fine to the Panch and a feast 
to relatives often satisfy the offended con- 
-science of the community. And although 
HO formal ^arriage is allowed, the offending 
pair sometimes live as man and wife for 
the rest of their lives.*'^" It is on occasibns 
* Although this is oonsidered improper, we have 
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of certain religions festivals and trihaf 
dances that great laxity prevails. I'lie 
practice which still obtains of tlie vomtg 
folk of one village joitting the srasonal 
dances of another village would appear t«t 
he the relic of the days wheti pohdotion 
against sexnal conliectitin between tnen atnl 
%y<>n)cn of the same village was sull more 
rigidly enforced than now. 

When a Mftntl.’l maiden becomes pregnant ,, 
through a MOmiS v<»uth of the s.mie vili.tgc^ • 
Imt of a i'ili liifferent from her fathet's, J 
forma! tnarriage is generally arrattged. Ihin^ 
a Milnda father is always averse to marry- 
ing his son or daughter to a girl nr a bity of 
his own village ; and, before a scandal 
leaks out, the girl’s father generally tnarries 
his girl to a suitable bridegroom frotn a 
different village. The horrible practice of 
abortion is known, though not extensively 
practised. 

However lenient a Mflndl may he in tleal- 
ing with such informal uniotts v/ithin the 
tribe, he is scrupulously strict in ptmisinng 
similar 'offences when the lover happens to 
belong to a different tribe. Wften a MamlH 
female, married or unmarried, is fomtd to 
have gone astray with a man of a liifferent 
caste or tribe, the latter is summoned behne 
a PanchSyat, and a heavy fine (generally up 

heard of some instances in which luch informal 
unions have licen tacitly |)er«itted. . 
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to fifty or sixty rupees in the case of a 
maiden, and one hundred rupees in the case 
of a married woman) is exacted from the 
lover. The •fine, when realised, is paid 
as compensation to the parents of the 
seduced maiden or the husband of the mat" 
ried female, and the seducer is compelled to 
take the girl or woman as a wife or a mistress. 
In case of refusal (which is rare) to submit 
to the orders of the Panchayat, a criminal 
prosecution follows. The family of the 
seduced female remain outcastes until a 
purificatory ceremony is performed in which 
the head of the P^rhS sacrifices a white 
fowl and each member of the family 
(after he has fasted the whole day) 
drinks a little of the blood of the fowl 
and a little turmeric-juice mixed with 
water, and eats ‘sasSng mindi’ (rice and 
turnierlc Imiled together by the head of the 
Pirhl in a new earthen vessel). Thus 
restored to caste, the members of the family 
i:ot>k rice and pulse (dll) and themselves 
distribute the food to the assembled rela- 
t i ves. 

If a widow IS found going wrong with a 
Munda of a different Mi, a marriage is 
generally arranged. In married life, how- 
ever, the MClndis generally maintain a fngh 
standartl of conjugal fidelity. 

As for the unholy custom of pre-mariial 
sexual liberty, the more thoughtful amongst 
the MChulfis already appear to have realised 
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the iitimorality of the cimmu, Ami we lirar 
the Miindl pwt 

•Natiigpla biinii yrii, tiiilart;iki*ig fiiirii 

Jiu recip rah^iaiirikitii^s hafyiiiiaiiiig, ir y.^flMsf * 

jTHANHl/A'f^fiVs j 

When clrinking haril fr«m lraf-rii|»»4, Itwful, 

‘I1iey rer'k tif»l whi-» k ivhr* , 

When heart ineeH h«*arl, they earr f*ii ti,;|ii|ilif, 

To ReaHon thev bwl ailieii. 

the poet noiimU tfir fir*4 m»ir nf 
warning to hi.H fellow-trihe^iiiirii. After ifm 
it may be reaHooably expia^in! tliai ihr 
heneficeot rayn of ediicaftoit ami rivili%a* 
tioo will before lofj|» 140 far to lii^pel the 
mist of file iammk uml briii|4 almyt a briirr 
state of thirties. Tnilv tlid the t trriiKiii port 
Hchiller sifijq;— 

StJ Htmg'-«4ike hair iNrh’-*-!** gnrti, 

To s«’arr ihr alirr 
1*0 raisr thr HMiiKii* to ihi* lloli", 

I'u vvakr thr S|,iiot tr«im llir flay. 
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MUNDA COSMOGONY AND 
LEGENDARY HISTORY. 

An ardent desire to unlock the mystery 
of creation and unravel his own past history 
is inborn in man. The problem of the 
origin of Man and the world around him 
appears to have haunted the human mind 
in every clime and in all ages. Like the 
riddle of the Sphinx, the question ‘Whence’' 
has insistently presented itself to the mind 
of man from the earliest times to the present 
day. It has perplexed the primitive bar- 
barian no less than the civilised man — The 
rude savage, wont to — 

‘Whistle back the parrot’s call and leap the rain- 
bows of the brooks/' 

has exercised his mind over the problem of 
the origin of things with as much eagerness 
and curiosity as those most glorious products 
of the highest civilization — the scientist and 
the metaphysician 

''On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life 
Musing in solitude.” 

And each has attempted to read the rlddlo 
in his own way. But the world has not 
yet seen an CEdipus to propose a final solu- 
tion of this most difficult of all riddles. 

The various endeavours of the human 
mind to travel back to the ‘sources of Time,’" 
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and f^olw the eternal mystery of creatinii, 
have originated the many crnde confiir^gfinic 
myths of the savage tribes of India, Anwifa- 
lia, Africa, Americai and oiher eoimfries, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, tlw 
sublime metaphysical conceptions of the 
Cireek and the Hindu pbilosoplirrH yif *ild 
anti the more iiiatieroibfact ^eirfitifn: 
theorv of Evolution of modern times. Fiotn 
the Vedic conception of the I*urn%}mm oiif 
of whose body worlds and animats and men 
were evolved, down to the Koiariaii Irgrmi 
of the first pair evolved by Sing thmgS oitf 
of the egg of a bird, from tlir Ciirek roii- 
ceptioii of the Ksirth **ciHiche 4 l iti l«»ve %vtili 
heaven*’ and begetting the gink, t ainl thr 
Olympian gods in their iiirn, ordering the 
Cjuintupk succession J of eartlilv races, 
■down to the conception of thr Piiiicljrl or 
BifibCreatof of Aastralian bavagr Mytliohi 
gy,-*all cosmogonic Icgemlii are the mit* 
come of man’s iyiihitioiis iiiirmpls at a 
solution of the insohihlc mystery of crraiitiri. 
Whatever be the historical valiir of the 
cosmogonic myths of priiitilivr imim ^ 

^ d'he Purmlm of the hiimmn ilw* 

«l<ah hymn of the Eighth C'ha|iier til ili«* 

Vechi, is figiiftitively repre^eriletl 4 % Isieiiig 4 tlnf«i«i 4 tid 
lieiids Mild ihiaisimd eyr% ami a ileiiiviiifl Irro 

+ FiV/e HesimI, llierigoti., 45. 

4 The pm*l of the tledmiie 4111! II iF’ 

deserihes htw the gods itiadr fir^t tlii^ gnitlni i*irr 4t?d 
iimtt the silver race* thirdly ttmtir ilit^ Ut,u*^u 

race ami next the race rif II a ml I hot all, ih** 

him race* 
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whether they are mere moral allegories, as 
Aristotle taught us, or embody systems of 
physical philosophy as Theagenes and his 
school believed, or whether they are but 
imaginative renderings of actual history, as 
another school of ancient thinkers conclude 
■ed, or whether, indeed, an ancient mythus is 
almost wholly, as Max Muller told us, “a 
■disease of language/’ traceable to the loss 
of the original signification of the primitive 
names of elemental phenomena, —certain it 
is that the creative fancy of man has had a 
hand, more or less exclusive, in weaving 
these legends into shape. And the warp of 
fact in them, if any, is so closely intertwined 
with the woof of fiction, that it is well-nigh 
impossible to disentangle the one from the 
other. 

Not so, however, with the various tradi- 
tions regarding the prehistoric migrations of 
primitive tribes. These in the main are 
based on actual events of the past. Amid 
the monotonous round of savage life, no- 
thing is calculated to impress the primitive 
mintl more forcibly than change and move» 
inent. Anti impressions of this nature are 
the longest m endure. Primitive tribes are 
likely to retain the memory of their succes- 
sive changes of abode long after tlie recollec- 
tion of other events of their prehistoric 
existence lias faded away from the tribal 
memory. Not that the aid of fiction to 
emlxtlliHh their scanty traditions is alto- 
gether neglected by savage tribes. But the 
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main facts stand out in such lutld rcHcf 
from their settinf» of fiction as to he uhvimts 
to the merest tyro. 

The real difficulty however lies in another 
direction. It is in separalinj’ the nariaftves 
of actual events of the past, hatuled ti»iwn 
by ancient tradition, from suiintses atnl 
theories foisted ir» by more enlij^'htened 
later jjeneratiotts as real facts arni since pass- 
ing current as integral portions of the 
original traditions, that the historical in- 
quirer experiences the greatest difficulty. In 
this debateable borderland between fact atid 
theory, the historical inquirer has to seek 
the guidance of the beacon-light of philolo- 
gy, archaiology, geology and other hand- 
maids of history. 

The MQndSs, though not rich in traditions 
regarding their prehistoric migrations, still 
recount a few legends which may serve as 
landmarks in the wide ocean cd their past 
history. The student of .MtlndS antiquities 
may find in such legends golden keys tn 
unlock the invaluable secrets of the past. 

We have attempted in the earlier chapters 
of this book to separate fact from fiction in 
the following legends and to discuss their 
historical import. We here reproduce them 
as we heard them narrated by some simple 
MGndas. Adapting the words of the poet 
of the “Hong of Hiawatha," we may tell our 
readers, — 

Shtmld you ask me, wheiit e '.imii -. 

Whence these legcncih and n.uliiitmw 
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^ ^ ^ ^ * 

' I should answer, I should tell you, 

j; I repeat them as I heard them 

I From the lips of many a Munda. 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Like the ballads of a people — 

That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and child-like 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken. 

Listen to these Indian legends. 

The most valuable of Mundari mythical 
legends opens with the creation of the 
Earth, and runs as follows: 

In the beginning of Time, the face of the 
Earth was covered over with water. Sing 
Bonga, the Sun-God, brooded over the 
waters and the first beings that were born 
were a Kachua or tortoise, a Karakom or 
crab, and a Lendad or leech. Sing-Bonga 
commanded these first-born of all animals 
to bring Him a lump of clay (hasa) from 
-out of the depths of the primeval Ocean. 
The tortoise and the crab by turns tried 
their skill, but in vain. The persistent 
-leech, however, met with better success. It 
succeeded in fishing out a bit of clay from 
underneath the deep. And with this clay, 
:Sing-B5nga made this Ote-Disum, this 
beautiful earth of ours. And, at His bid- 
ding, the Earth brought forth trees and 
plants, herbs and creepers, of manifold 
varieties. Sing B5nga next filled the earth 
with birds and beasts of all sorts and sizes. 
And now happened the most memorable 
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incident of all. The hiril Ilur** or •»w:irt 
kid an egg. And out of this egg catne 
forth a boy and a girl the ftiht human 
beings. These were the progenitors of flu* 
More Ilmkn— the sons of tnen, as the MiKuks 
still style themselves, 

Thi.s first human pair, however, were 
innocent of the relation of the sexes. So, 
Sing B5ngA pointed out to them certain 
vegetable rrmts and taught them flu* secret 
of making t7i or rice-heer therewith. Atul 
the first pair, since remembered as Tttia 
Ilaram .and Ttiia Burt ^fhe tutkiui male 
ancestor ami the naked female ancestor) 
brewed Hi as directed, and drank their fill. 
And the Hi tasted very sweetatrd it inflattied 
their passions. And in due cmirse they 
were blessed with offspring, 1 btee sons 
were born to them, one after another. 
And these were named respectively Mflrula, 
Nanka, and Rora.f .All this happened at sa 
place named Ajam-garh.J their parent* 

• This bird is said m lav its ejfg seemly in 4 'yur 
or Jtmi (marshy grtnmd). And the o.itimoti Itrhet 
among the Mtindas is that ,1 hnr will not lay imae 
tha iioiU! egg in its lifcrtime. *rhe nuea seienui rsuh 

of ll,a Moiidetii of olil Wii^, it 1% |i) //nr 

thet of the kuf^ or 

t Accordiifi^ to aootitrr arroimi, ilio ilorr »4i#n wotr 
Osimed, Miirnk, Niiok^o ^tocl 1Vrili*'0 Inofti tlir 
yourij^OHt Teohti* It k mmh tlto Miiik or Somli%4|or^ 
of iho Miiridiis nm clo^ioerideo, 

I Curhmiy munij^ht W0 bmrthi mm^i ami 

mtmuff Mwodii llvittg amoog fltrkikii 
explwnmgthwnam^ HI or 

the (fiirden of Ackrtu 
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death, the sons wandered about over the 
face of the earth — over hills and dales^ 
through forests untrodden by the feet of 
man and over fields unworn by the plough. 

hrorn Ajam-Garh, the descendants of 
I ()ta went successively to KSlanujar- 

Cirarh, Garh-Chitr, Garh Nagarwar, (iarh 
F^li, Garh Pipar, MSndar 
Pa ha [\ Bi gnaga rh, H ard i naga r, Laknaur- 
garl), Nandanga rh, R i jgarh, and H uidls- 
garh. VVBule living at Ruidlsgarh, the 

Miifults iricurred the ill-will of a Kharwar 
chief of the name of Madho Singh, 
Afnaui i>f nieeting the Mun in fair field, 
Madho Singh surprised the unsuspecting 
Miuuits with a huge force at dead of night. 

I he MurHlS.s had no course of)en to thtfm 
hut to r<*treat southwards. And southwards 
they went till they crossed Burrnughat on to* 
GtnedS.iula iri Jh&rkhand, the modern Divi- 
sion LhotH-NSgpur. Finally, on the 
arrival of the Urions, the MiimiaS' always 
averse to living among strangers made for 
the lyntral Plateau of ChotS NigpQr. It 
was the famous patriarch RisS Mutuhli who 
led liiH frihesmen in this eastward march. 
Atiil t^isS^s fid hiwers numbered full twenty- 
one tlunisauiL On thev moved till at length 
the present site of village MurCima, mu far 
from the motlern town of RSnchi, umk their 
fancy anti here they came to a Italt. 

From their encairiprnent at MCifunia» the 
Milridls scrutinised the forests all ar«mml 
them. Not a trace of human habitation or 
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pastitra|»t» for catfle could fhrv di^rrrii. 
And tit this the MClndas were not 
llieir launch Council of the KldrfH of 

the tribe - laid their hoary heads tti|»rfher* 
And they decided on reHortini# lo' the ordeal 
of fire# For the length of neven j'niififiil 
•days and nights, a hen was fiiade to mn*lk 
over a huge fire. And at the ct«He of this 
dreadful week, the hen came out ijtiite 
unscathed. This augured well for the ftiiiire 
‘Safety and peace of the tribe in fhrir 
proposed new home. As the hen r merged 
‘Unharmed from the ordeal* no harm coiitd 
possibly befall the MilndftH if they dwtdi in 
this region* Thus argued these lioarv* 
headed patriarchs. And str they sriiird in 
the country ail around. On their way to 
Mflrdma, it is said* one of the Mdridi 
patriarchs, Korflrnha by name, went lo ftie 
site of the prifsent village Kdolmbi^ which 
he founded and named after himself. And 
from MfIrSmI another patriarch* Sfltii by 
‘name, established the village siini* Ciilletl 
SdriSmbC* after its founder, And the 
majority of the prcMoir gerieraiion of 
Mflndi^s, who have now forgoitm ihr earlier 
vicissitudes of fortune of ilirir valiant 
forefathers, still name 'SQtiimbe fCorlmli^^' 
as the original cradle of the Komplt to 
KclnkpSt MOndis, m thev somrfimrs rati 
themselves, A third pitiriafch, Ctdifii or 
ChQtii Harlm, the head of the iltdtil 
Pflrthi Kill, established the village ido'iita, 
flow a suburb of Hinchi, And to tfii^ once 
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Munda village the present Division of 
Chota-Nagpur is sometimes said to owe its 
name. 

A second version of the above legend is 
given by some old Mundas of Pargana 
S5nepur as follows ; 

Mankind (Horo honko^ the sons of man) threw 
off their allegiance toSing Bonga. Sing Bonga 
thereupon sent a warning to men on Earth 
through His servant-bird ‘Kaua Bhandari' 
(crow, the steward) and Lipi Susari (Li pi, 
the cook). But men refused to obey Sing 
Bonga. Enraged at the impious contumacy 
of man, Sing Bonga showered down on 
the Earth below a terrible rain of fire to 
•destroy mankind. And the race of man 
r‘H6r6k6’) would have been altogether 
•extinct but for the saving pity of the sister 
of Sing Bonga {Sin^ Bonga Misi). The 
•compassionate goddess carried off a man 
and a woman, related as brother and sister 
to each another, and kept them hidden under- 
neath a jovi or marsh full twelve koses in 
length -and of equal breadth. And to reach 
this hiding-place, one would have to pass 
successively through fen massive door-ways. 
The war}^ Sing B5nga had his suspicions. 
And he despatched ‘Kaua-Bhandari’ and 
Lipi Susari to look but for an}^ human 
being that might have escaped the general 
conflagration. Long and patiently did the 
sagacious birds search for some trail of the 
existence of man. They had well-nigh 
•despaired of success when at length the 
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crow (Mua) alighted cut a leaf-eop fmunj 
such as men use. If lay on the /mi ainl 
betokened the presence <»f ttian. lUtt no 
human being could ativwfie rr hr 
Straightway the crow picked up the IimI- 
cup with his beak and carrieti it t«* Sing- 
HongS. 

Thereupon Sing-Bdng.^ fiiniseif went down 
to the/iwi. Here he was tnet by \.1ige KtS, 
the presiding spirit of the /mi. And id her. 
Sing-B6ng5 dcinandetl to know if she had 
any human beings in herciisioih. NSge 
Era promptly replied ; “All men hast 1 hoii 
struck down with fire anti biimsotne. 
Where shall I get one, tmw ?" Bui Hmg- 
Bonga was not convinced. At length, how- 
ever, He won the Nage KrS's coid'ttienee hv 
promising not to destroy mankind again. 
And He further added: "Henceforth you 
shall have two parts of tlie sons of men and 
1 shall take only a ihirtl part tti tnyself.** 
At this, the Nige-Kra hrmtghi inii the 
surviving human pair from insitle the 
And Hing-Bflnga placed them tmee more 
on the green earth. Ami this inan amt 
this woman were called I.flikflm IlSfaiu 
and Lflikflm Bflria respectiwK. lliev 
lived together as man ami wife at . l/uwigtir /i. 
And the world was peoplrii by then piogetn. 
Since then as a mark of the Nllgr-lMli's power 
over them, most men have some w.iti or 
other mark on their skin. From Aiaingaih 
their progeny went ti* varitius pliues, to KS- 
liiigjiir, to(iarh PiprS, toGaih Nagaiwai, to 
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Garh Daharwar,to Garh Pali, to BignSgarhr. 
to Laknaur, to Hardinagar, to Rijgarh, and 
to Rtndas, [The rest of the story is almost 
the same as the preceding legend and need 
not be repeated here]* 

More ambitious though obviously less 
authentic is the following legend which 
was communicated to us by a MtlndS con- 
vert to Christianity. We give below a 
translation as literal as possible of the 
narrative recounted to us. The influence 
of a knowledge of liible History and of the 
early Kuropean accounts of the Kolarian 
tribes is patent on the face of the legend. 
Ihn the germine portions of the legend can 
he easily told off from the excrescences put 
upon it. 'rims runs this modernised version 
of anciem Mundt History : 

laltkilm HSrIm -was the first anccsttH* of 
the lloriik(K LutkOm^s son was Hemlio. 
Hetnbo begot Kflis, Kim begot Morili. From 
Mbfih ilescended the Korku, the MSrki, 
the SUntai, ihe Hd or Lfirki., the IJlulmiJ, 
the Kdnkd, the Kdrwa, the » inji and many 
other tribes who composed the MflndSi race. 

Mbfih migratetl from his native land in 
Central Asta^ with his whole family and 

^ llif tiuaniim of Ceatral Asia as the aariefit hotiie 
of the and the North* Kaslerrt fianses of the 

I biiiolaya»» ;e^ the lonte by whirh they enirred India,, 
is evidently an rrho ol the opinions of Htslgson, 
('iifiinrl Daltoin hir Williiim Htinter, and others oi 
the *ild st’hiKii, hater reseiirehes however throw great 
doubts ofi this theory. 
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^hh fowls. Morih passinl fliroiii^ti rihhat*- 
w«/far and crossing the oorfli^cMHfrm ‘iihSf%‘ 
(hilhpassesl entered JhSr-K}iiin*l floHlmtlniit 
^(the forest-covered fndia)* and **pii%4d 
the whole of northefn ItHlia * over firinir, 
Bundelklmncii Jiihbalpiir, i up 
to the very banks of the Xaihaiia* ffirv 
worshipped Sirnm^mn^ fltir Sun ^ml of 
Heaven) and esnibli*%bed powerful kini^iiofits 
in which they erected big nmih% (iriiiples) 
and /forlis (fortil and small iMhm 

On the death of Mfirih, thev elrciei! Heto 
Milnda as their leader. Later oii« ihrv fniilr 
a big fort in Behar which they called ILiL 
Nagar. 

One Sisirlm^^ king of Missoiir fKMypt)i 
led his forces against the Mtiiidfts* hiif the 
ipowerful Chief Heto, iit the head of hii 
terrible troops^ repnlsed itienn 

Hundreds of years hiier^ the HindiWi 
■(jonds^ ilrlons# Kherwifrs, iifid other Ifities 
-entered the MflndSwar coimiry by the inirtli** 
Western ghaiM (passes). And in iiiitr war 
broke cmt^ between the tbiidus and the 
MOnd&s. Some bloody battles %vrrr ftiught 
in the Punjab. The iiiightv warriors of the 
ancient MClnda race, wtih their bow^s and 

earliest fareigii ittviisiwi of tiidia 
Ciil Triidition records is thiil of liareliiH, d'hr 
•cjcpeditbti liim hiihii In said rti liace hwi Ini l#y 
Seiidraoib, the relebnifed fitirra of Assyria* \Vr ahwi 
‘hear of a fiibtiloos invasion iiy the KMypiwiti hr%iniiis. 
rBwi neither Hbtory nor IVacItnoii ns tn 4% any 
»invasiori of India by Siiirinn 
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arrows, their stones and slings, their drums 
and tom-toms, fell upon the new-comerS' 
like tigers on a flock of sheep. But after 
long years of warfare, the Mundas began to 
make peace with the Hindus, Gonds, Uraons- 
and other races. The Mundas by degrees 
went even so far as to adopt from the 
Uraons the worship of the bhuts and choose 
Urain wives for themselves. And the 
offspring of such intermarriages formed a 
new tribe which came to be called Khantias- 
or Kharias. 

Years afterwards, the son of a Kherwar 
Chief, named Madh5 Das, became enamour- 
ed of a Munda girl. When his parents- 
wanted to marry the young man to some 
Kherwar girl he declared that he would 
marry none other than the Munda girl of his- 
choice. His parents did all they could to 
dissuade him, but to no purpose. At length, 
the doting father sought the parents of the 
Munda girl and proposed the marriage of his 
son with their daughter. The Mundas 
assembled in a Panchayat and discussed 
what they should do. Anduri the end, they 
unanimously declined to enter into such 
marital relations with other races. “For,”’ 
said they, “if once we begin to do so, our 
race will gradually degenerate and at length 
die out altogether.” 

The baffled Madho Das was not long in 
wreaking his vengeance on the haughty 
Mundas. Under cover of night, the Kher- 
war Chief with three hundred followers^ 
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came dowri ypon the MfiiuiSs, Iniftit dom'^H 
"their how^es, and put them fn And 

the Milndts retreated to the llitiji fViodliva) 
hills. And there they had a very Inul tiinr 
oi it. They constructed lcaf**hiiis fci ^ditdier 
themseH^esagninsI the rain and the %viiid* and 
hat! to live sokdy on roots and frtiits *»f jniii^lr 
growth. And now SirmS-Hiiig made 
Alundl the leader of the irihe. Dnr flight 
RisS had a vision of Sirmft-Sing in ;% dream. 
He dreamt he heard Hiriiia-SJng ad«irr%sing 
him : **Your sufferings shall soon he at an 
end. Awake I Arise! Atid go to the Mien- 
sive and elevated country to the soiiili where 
the Asflrs lived in the clays before the 
Deluge, fherci you shall make for your- 
selves a permanent home/* HisI MCiiidi, 
guided by Heiivenly light* led the Miindifi 
southward! into an iriiineose forest tract. 
There he raised an altar {pimh} and burnt 
incense in honour of StrniS*Sing and iiiiide 
clearances in the forest and sett led down for 
good. 

Rist Mflndl with a few followers got up 
on their Ptmkhraj ponies and in a ^liori 
while (one went roiincli and fixed the 

"boundariei of the country. The coutiiry 
was infested with large «ifKi wnoinoiss *Nftg* 
.‘(cobra) serpents. And so they called it Nag- 
disQm or the land of serpenrs. 

RisS prayed to SirmS»Hiiig fo rid tfir 
country of the serpeiiti. And Hirini’Siiig 
•destroyed the big Nig serpcnls and itiadi: 
ahe country an agreeable home foi the 
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MuDdis* The King Ris^ under Instructions 
from Sirm§.-Slng appointed the PShln, Sutit, 
as the head {pradhan) of the Mundls. And 
'SiltiS. PahSti, named the elevated forest tract 
*Sutia NSg Khand’ after him. 

Sutifi the Pahah next divided the country 
into seven garhs after the seven original 
Tnrthis' or ancestors. And as the Miindls 
originally belonged to twenty-*one clans or 
kilis^ the seven garhs were subdivided 
into t%venty-one PSrhas or Parganas. The 
seven garhs were named, Lohri-garh^ 
Ifazari-garh, PSlum-garh, Mflnu-garh, 
Singhl-garh, Kesal-garh and SurgCiH-garh. 
And the twenty-one Parganas were : 
OmecPind^, Df^lsa, KhCikhrI,Sirguja, Jtshpur, 

( b1.ngfillpui% Pcult^t, (lirgt, Bisua, Lrichra, 
IbrSa, SdtH'pur, Belkhadu, Belsing, TS.mSr, 
H<»h;lrdi!n Kliirsi^ng, Udaipur, Bdnai, Korea, 
attd ChUngbhlngkar. 'rhese originally 
consisted of one hundred and fifty-otic vil- 
lages and couttted twenty-one thousand 
inhabitants, 

HCitia was tlie ‘Bardir* or chief of all the 
seven garhn. And as an insignia of his , 
chieftainship of the seven garhs he wore a 
jamu^ with seven threads, BQtia. appoint- 
ed twenty-one P^^rhft MilndHs to manage 
the affairs id the twenty-one PSrhSs or 
Pargainis, 

Once iip«m a tiay Bulil Plliln lay down 
nnderneafli an overspreaiiing Bar tree not 

* Ih llir thread wtirn hy the BrahmaiiH 

411*1 * 4 lier 'iwiredinra’ Hitafu ea'ntes. 
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far off from his house. After he had fallen 
asleepi a huge Hig serpent ?it ftir hitliiing 
of SirmS-Sing proceeded to tlie sprir miij 
spread out his hood like an iifiihrelhi nwr 
him til protect the sleeping pafriarch froin 
the rays of the Sun. When Kiilia awoke 
he saw the serpent* and %v;i% inigltfily 
amazed* At length he thanked Sirfit;i 
Sing and got up and went his wav. 

Not long afterwards SiPia wniiifrd a 
bride hir his son* Bui no girl of a differriit 
clan or geifm from his owti was to lie tiad. 
And Hiltia would not marry his son to a 
girl of the Htime MfinclS grifru* fori »itich a 
marriage he considered as incest lions as ilit 
union of two offspring of the satiie piireiits. 
So SQfifi coHectetr various birds and Imtsli 
and took them inside the seven gales of ifie 
SfltiSmbe-Garh* And the *Fratihins* or hods 
of the twenty-one PlrliSs were also 
called in. Each of the tw^eiiiy-ufir chiefs 
were asked to choose the animal or pliiiit 
he would have for his tciteiii, And 
in this way the twenty-one Firliis w^tt 
divided into twenty-one kilin or for 

purposes of marriage* Sfliia FSfiln hrciitiie 
the founder of the Birla kih\ Daka Mflntbl 
of the *Hdro’ iili, KQrii Mflndl of ilir AVr- 
Ixta kik\ Belt Miindl of ilir Kum 
DfikhnS Mflndi of the /liiii kili\ ( iltigfl 
Mfmdl of the Dhdium Lllilni B^ti'ifnil 

of the Balm kili^ Laiitibd MtliidS of ilir 
IJaug Mng ii7i; Jit Mai MOnda of the 
Mth\ BirsS MSnda of the Bartm #ilb Ctiiiii- 
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p§. the sSanga kilty Karma MundS of 

the / tru /e/7/,(i()niea Munda of the Lugun kilty 
Somra Munda of the ‘BCidfi’ MU, Ledl Miind5 
of tlu‘ Ucrcn/ Mh, Udoy MundS. of the Nag 
kili ManjL^tS Munda of the Ore Kandir kilty 
Rfiifi Muruis of the Tiiti kilt, vSSniu MundS 
of the Bagsaria kiliy Porha MundS of the 
Ucmrom kili and SSnika MundS of the 
Dahang kiU. And thenceforward ho Mun- 
da rail lawfully marry within his own sept 
or kilt. In course of time these original 
ktlis were sub-divided, and other kilin 
hranclied off out of them. All the heads 
of tfie ktlu were subordinate to SutiS, the 
kaiya-Pahanut PShSn of the kingdom, as he 
ahme could receive instructions direct from 
SirmH-Sing, and he, like Longfellow^s Hia- 
tvafha, 

--Prayeti and fast<*d in tlu‘ foresu 
N'tif greater .skill in hunting, 

Net fur gmiter t*raf{ in IKhing, 

Hut Inf triumphs in the battle, 

And rentwn among the warricirs, 

Bui fur prnfit nf the peupfe, 
loir advantage of die natiun. 

Such are some of the legends that the 
MiiuhlH stil! treiisiire up in their memory as 
invahialde bequests left them by their fore- 
falhem. And the curious foreigner often 
irjenpo vain to induce the MQmla to open 
his lips about tlie tradirions of the past. 
But once you succeed to breaking the ice„ 
it wilt makr your heart gbid to witness 
the^rnllnwiasiic volubility of the ordinarily 
taciturn Mtlndl. Once ^*bhe pictures that 
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tiaHg on his Memory’s walls’’ sef Iiis 
nation on firei he will cast all ri,>rrve tn 
the winds. And with Ins face, all a^^low 
with consctoui pride arul eiiiotinin lie %vill 
recount the traditionary tcurink of nlit, 
though tvith Iltik skill of stoty-lelliiig^ 
with 

'-*llomrly pliriist^s^ Iml ra« It iriin 
Full r)f anil yrt «>l lirarohrrak. 

From the gleam of triiiiei pathos tliat 
shines in his eyes %%dirn he tells tns lcgeiiit% 
one fancies him telling Ins hearers as Hchih 
left's Ihiet addressed his frieniis : - 

** l‘‘rieinF» fairer liittr** liair Imth 
(W ho ran detiy?) lliiiii ur i»tir’*rtvr'i Ii4vr 
And an old raiV nf rufire iii4|i”#lw wiirili# 

Were Ih^litry Mlenl on ihe FaNi in 
A ifimisarid Slones %v«iyld tif ilir ifiitli 

Whkii men di^lmry Inati tlir wnfiili «if haflli ** 
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THE LEGEND OF LUTKUM HARAM 
AND LUTKUM BURIA. 

All ancient history, shades off into the 
mists of the legendary. If this is true of 
the early history of civilised races, it is 
cnuch more so of the history of an unlettered 
semi-barbarous tribe like the Mundas. 
The past history of this people is 
•shrouded in an obscurity on which modern 
researches have yet shed but a dim un- 
certain light. In fact, Mundari history, 
.anterior to the British occupation of the 
country, has hardly yet been extricated 
from the “mists of fabling 'Fime.’’ 

The historical memory of such a savage 
people as the Mundas is necessarily short 
and faulty. And even such traditionary 
legends as have been handed down to 
them by their ancestors are apt to get more 
•or less transfigured in the very process of 
transmission from one generation to another. 
They get hopelessly intermixed, at times 
with figments of some individual brain, 
and, at others, with embellishments borrow- 
ed from alien races with whom they may 
have come in intimate contact at some period 
•or other of their chequered tribal existence. 
Not infrequently perhaps both these causes 
•combine to transform the original tradition 
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into a stranije pa?^f ali rrr*»^fiiftMii. 

And such indecti tuay have hcHai tlir fair h{ 
not a few of the sciuifv tradifioiis and 
legends that have come dtnvfi fo ilir prevent 
generation of the Mdridis, 

It is none too early itieii to altriiipt iii 
bring together the few conipanif i%*r!v 
genuine traditions and legends ^fill einreiit 
among the Mfind^s of the ilioifl^Xflgjno 
Plateaux* Such traditiofis ain! IrgrndH 
may perhaps am some glimmer rif light un 
the past history of the r4C«\ And bv 
focussing the strav rays of light thus obtain- 
ed, we may possibly expect to catefs a 
glimpse of some of the rraliiies of ifir dtfii 
dark ages of Mindl aiiiitjuiiy* 

First and foremost in pciini of iiaiiclily 
and popiilarity, though noi iiiifrrd «»f 
historical iuminosifv, stiiruis ilir Milmli 
myihm of LQtkilni fhlrSm anil IdilkCim 
Bflria, otherwise ^kiiown m the AsCir l,*rgftid« 
Thus mm this curious legem! of Ifftmil 
mythology s— 

It was Io«g-4wforr itir da%vfi of 

human history* The earth vet in its 
infancy. Sing Bdngl,^ drrailrd iord 
of Time,” wsis seated on Ids throiir of gold, 
engaged in happy coiivrriif with tin 
heavenly consort,™ 

Wiling with liive llir rtuiriiing odw*. 

♦ Sing Bcinga m the Imirlkriii Kiiiofitni, thr 

Huprewc Deity of fVlunda A tittUsLiirtl 

vmbii of this legend has lirrii *idti|iit4 hy ilir I k 4 *itiv 

of Cholii-Nagpiir* 


% 
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But the heavenly pair had not long been 
thus agreeably occupied, when they were 
disturbed in their dalliance by an intoler- 
able heat which suddenly surcharged the 
thin atmosphere of heaven. And just at 
that moment, there went up from the beasts 
that roamed the earth below piteous 
complaints to vSing BongS’s throne on high* 
‘‘'Fhe heat emanating from the furnaces of 
the Asfirsd’ so ran the complaints,, ‘*this 
unearthly heat is drying up the streams, the 
tanks ami the pools, and scorching up all 
vegetation. We are dying of hunger and 
of thirst. Nor do the birds of the air nor 
the worms that crawl on the €*arth find 
any food to eat or water to drink.” 

At this, the enraged Sing Bdng*1. armed 
himself with his sword ami his shield, and 
fiercely exclaitned, **These 1 %mll 

slay and hack them into pieces.” But his 
wife protested. '“Alone,” said she, ^*thou 
art no match for the whole host of the 
AsQrs* Rather employ state-craft and 
artifice.” 'Fhis appeared to Sing Bdngi a 
wise ctninseh And to this He agreed, and 
acted accordingly. 

llie energetic bird DingclulS (I)hechCII) 
ami the watchful Kerketl, were stdected as 
inessengers to convey Sing Bdngt’s high 

♦ u Kdmlim tribe of this name dwelling 

itifi»4lly in llie inofr jungly idiire^ in the western parts 
Ilf the Manrid ifi^^irirt* Iron-smelting is itie tribal 
inoleviioiii of the Asurs of ilhoUt-Nagpur. 
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behests to the Asurs. And, forthwith, the- 
Dingchua and the Kerketa — 

O'er the wide expanse of ether stray’d, 
and carried their iriessage to the human 
Vulcans. In the name of Sing B5nga, they 
commanded the Asurs to stop all work at 
their furnaces in the day-time if they should 
work at night, and to stop all work at 
night if they worked in the day-time. But 
the Asurs laughed at them and declared 
they owned no allegiance to Sing B5nga^ 
and insulted His messengers by besmearing 
the Dingchtia with coal-dust and the Ker- 
keta with the dust of iron-ore. The 
unfortunate messengers flew back to Sing 
Bonga and in great grief exclaimed : “Alas 
alas I what shall we do ? now will our kith 
and kin undoubtedly excommunicate us.” — 
Sing Bonga, thereupon, consoled them, say- 
ing : “Return you both to your own places.. 
Like you, all Dingchuas shall henceforth 
turn black and all Kerketas shall from 
this day be grey in colour.” And since 
then Dingchuas have become black and 
Kerketas grey. 

Now, Sing Bonga selected the golden 
vulture {Sonadidi^'^) and the silvery vulture 
(Rupadidi) for the same errand. And 
forthwith the vultures ‘plied their pinions, 
bold,’ and sought the Asur village. But 
no sooner had they delivered their message 
than the Asurs struck them with a hammer 

* Didi is the Mundari name for a vulture. 
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I and poked them with iron pincers* And 

i thus were they both driven away* 

Fresh messeni^ers were now despatched. 
And this time Sin^^ Bong§.’s choice fell 
upon the JJpP and the KSuS-t Their nimble 
wings wafted them ‘‘fleetly through the ain’^ 
But at the Asura village, the same fate 
I awaited them as had attended the DingchCnIi 

I and the KerketS. The Asurs cast coal-dust 

I on the crow and iron-dust on the lark, and 

exptdied them from their presence* 

Last of all, the little birds Lang| and 
Bdchd§ proceeded on the same errand. 
Tightly they “skimmed through regions 
rare’* and alighted where the grim Asflrs 
were stnelting iron at their furances* But 
these nutHsengers too did not fare any 
' better, 'fhe wicked Asurs bathed the 

Bdchd in saffron-water and lengthened 
the Lang’s tail by pulling hard at it. And 
the Lang and the Bocho were driven 
a%vay. 

i /*i^i h die Muiidari name for the lark, 

‘1' Kiitiu is die ctommon crow, 

|: *rhi» h a small bird with a heaudfwl long 

lalL M Hilda girls sometimes stick feiitherH ul the 
tail ifiio their hair as an onmment on festive 

I 1’hr iweiui h a smalt bird of a deep yellow tjoknir. 
It e» eoiiNidered hy the Mtmdas to Ik? a |m»|ntkHis tiinL 
And ifn whi*4lifig notr% if heard in the etmrse of a 
jonrnev angnr well for the success of the fortunate 
traveller. 
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Now at length Sing BongJl Himtrlf had 
to stoop down from His a'rlal height'*, 
and had to resort to artifice and cunning. 
Down He descended from his throne on 
high and alighted on Khmpiri Tt'ruHthitiit 
the land of eighty-one uplands and eighty- 
three elevated rice-fields, riten He mef 
a labourer working in one of the fields. And 
Sing Brings rai.sed up the itch all over 
this labourer's skin. Then He rer|ue**ted 
the man to allow Himself to trv his 
spade. But the man wotdd not, om 
of respect for the noble-looking stranger, 
listen to such a proposal, rhereupnn 
Sing Bdng.’l seized him hy the h.itf and 
gave him such a vigorous shaking as served 
to peel off the Mfvant's skin. And now Sing 
Bdnga put on the servant’s cast-off itch- 
covered skin, and, personating a boy affect- 
ed with the itch, went about in search of 
the AsClr-s. 

Arrived at the place where the Asdrs 
lived, He moved about from door to door, 
offering His services as a servant-boy, “I 
shall guard your grains against the ravage* 
of the fowls," He went about saying, “food 
and shelter only do 1 want for iny services," 
But the Asflrs dreaded the contagion of flin 
loathsome itch and would not have flim 
for a servant. To the next village tfien lie 
went, 'fhere too at first none would hat-r 
His services. But some kind people of this 
place directed Him to a miserable hut at 
one end of the village where lived an aged 
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Murncla couple called Lutkum HS-rim and 
iLCitkum 

Arrived before the LutkCims’ hut, Sing 
Bongl called out, “Grandfather and grand- 

■motber, are you in? I am ‘Foro KorS, f 

the Itch-afflicted boyd’ And the old couple 
took pity on the poor Boy and took Him 
under their protection. And day after day, 
the ‘Vnvn Kbr^, as He was called, dutifully 
kept off the fowls from the grain spread out 
by the Lutkunis to dry, 

'Thus, His days passed smoothly along. 
After a time, the lArd KorS requested the 
Lutkiims to get some eggs td hen for Idim,-*- 
as His sores, saitl He, produced a strong 
cravitig for such delicacies. And the old 
couple procured Him a few eggs and pre- 
pstreii a few rice^cakes for Him. 

Not lt)ng afterwards, the Boy, taking 
advantage of the Lutkums' absence from 
home, went to the AsOr-boys and drew 
them cut to play a game of guliX and Xra//§ 

♦ I.iiiktiiiJ literally,— hut kutn the old 

mail. Lmkmii Htiria is, fiieraliy,<«-l4itktii« the old 

woman, 

yt* A*aioi fir fow In Mimdari rneium tile /if r/i, arid 
lioAi iiiraio* a lioy, 

I ifiiit a maililr ooliriarily matle of clay, And 
the ifaiiir of gnii trsemble^ a game til mariilcm, 

I Aa/i iH a ^mall wicket more broad than long, 
wliicli oj filanlrd on the gromid anti the plaver's aim 
at iltew fiicket*^ from M#me distance with otfmr ilado 
fiyilieit hand%, wlhih are shot like balfn in n game of 
4 Of kef, riir iilayers have eat'h a stick in his hand 
^.ri ve*i as a Ln to dri\e the InOf* 
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with Him. Twtfive Afiflr hoyn faml lliirtmi 
Dcota^^ boy.H) accrpfcn! His challrti^f ami 
entered the lists aijaiiwf Him. ’Iliev hail 
their f^ulis and kaiin all made of iron, llin 
the 'foro Kofti had mdy a fe%v e|»i;s for His 
gulis and riee-eakes for His Iwlik And 
these He engaged in an apparently imrcjiia! 
contest with f lis heller-ecpiippeii oppoiiciifs. 

[Here the imptibive Mimda narrator 
breaks rnit into sfimefhing like a or 

song. We give the IKlrSiig hrhiw atici 
append a free metfical friifislation of it»| 

IVfare Imakfd gab ittiiagtatiii* ilt* 

Marr luaike kali iritinglanai «lit, 

'rero Kura gtilikrrlae^ 

«>*-Bare bhat hasyrkest mered giili taiHiti-jafia 
Kasra Kura katikrdar, 

-*«1Vrobhai «le<»liikia mrr«l kali jafta 
^*Auri hale lore Kora 
Anri hale Kasrit Kora 
Ama |inrigking* 

Aina laiaiig king^ 

Bury birltaiatiakirig, 

1 mifiaag kiiila iariakiag» 

* Utrre is really no meaiiiiii of ilir in 

any parttprj of ihe Jegentl ei^repi iii the wiig given 
bekw. Evkiendy ihK soag is of a taler ibie iliaii ilie 
original legemi j and the inirodiiriiori of ihe Hriiias 
or Clods is an einbellishiitetit liorniwed iiniili later 
from ilindit legends, li is %igfi!lira*it llial iti flir vrr* 
skin of this legend its rrlaltfil by the IfraoioC^lio 
apptw to have adopted maity religions pi 41 furs afol 
part of dieir myihok^y frotw the Motiilasl wr hear t4 
thirteen brothers Efnlhas and twelve brolhers Asiiis. 
In the Union vmbn we also hear of Aristai Paiikfaf-" 
GoePs horse^-^another Inyeitibo of Himlti Mkimt, 
f IMtf m sometimes 
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Babakinj^f tasitiikadmeakiog, 

Simko jomchaba rikaked koarn/' 

“I lela-a jiangking ! 

Hela-a tatangking 1 
Burubicha janaben, 

'Foa da a gk u i I« i jaa aben . 

'i oro Kora do, Kasra Kora do, 

Mo<i paii l)aba do, 

Bar pati baba do, 

'I'asilukaiabea. 

d'oro Kora do, Kasra Kora do 
N<‘kasipirire 'Ferasibadire, 

Alologo gaFi iauagjaaa’ do 
Sitako sukuriko join chabakeda 
Naokc' daia tatangking, 

( ‘biaapo loloa ? 

( 'hinapo iKisana ?” 

“I lola-a ‘Foro Kora, 

Hrla-a Kasra Kora, 

Mod |>ati batja do, 

Bar pati baba do. 

Sitako s u k t a‘ i ko jmiu ■hat>ari kak ed koa rn • 
rhitu'dm loloa ; chiaabti basaaa?^’ 
jiaag king ! 

Ka-a tatangking ! 

Ka -ai ag jorttrikalodkoa 
Hrhflri* tag rtiningakada 
Sahrlro inona 
Kitaba itiandiit, 

Kniibti Imsiittii/* 

i *riiAMHi,4TION'j» 

Now srr ihoin play, ih* gaits go barig, 
Tbo kilt is t'lash in rnorry twang, 
lliortt lo ! till* itrh-afllinted boy 
Now tlr.ils his mitstrr-stroko ; 

Aftd straight, hko glass, iirt lIF iron guiis 
Of tin* Asiira broihrrs brciko* 

At kftfi nisst, his hand he tries, 

Willi all his might and mairt*-* 

11if* Orotii brolhers* iron ktiiist 
Alas ! they breiik in twain. 
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[Ill detot ihr 
With spilf’ ^iiui irt^ llirir IwidirH 
Ctrk*ved I** find ihemMdvr^ ifiiH hsil'd* 

In ragi* fhr Dmla limlltrffi 
Addfwiiig ihr biv whum ihry ‘garnfr' 

I'he Dwiii^and r^rlaiiiirdtln** %ii'vr 

**Hnk!! Hold! ihmi Inty mth fid ilHt **0 fliy ^‘kui 
We'll trarh ihre a a **hofl ttinir 

Thy granny and givindiJa' writ ha^l llnw iihf^'d* 
Who 'left I her in charge of all rind «»|srd 
Til yon tiliir hill for iron f:ir«% 

Or to the woodn for cfiarcwil iiiiirr, 

The paddy they had left in llir !%iiri it* dn\ 

The fowh have devour'd and all thru It \ 

( Hoon an the apfiroarhing lailktitfH tfie\’ ‘♦aiiril, 
The AHOfH and the Orolan in ihr fifil pair liirih 
Still wtarling ninirr iheir ill 
Ute Iailkufn*i did they *hiH ailiitr^^ 

Lkten* grandfather, ainl iV grafitliii«*ihrt ilriif, 

A fine aeeonnt of yonr hoy ft*aii ti*i votill hear * 

Away in the wtwah h»r tdiaieoal anil ifnri cii'r, 

Whikt yon did roam deeming ymn hmtie %r* iirr, 

A mat or two of rire spread injl to fity 
In charge of yonr pmirgt* ih»ii ♦^^laiihv h«n, 

-O ! whal gueHH ye, yonr hov ihr whiles wa*» allrr '? 

A jolly time he had of play and langliier ^ 

With Ufi atguii ami at miii he plavkl, ifi Ifolh ! 

At Nek*‘Hipifi Terii^ihaih, foi^mah! 

And ih* fowk atni th* pig^ a% jolly a liitir had tlir), 
Who ate their fill of the lire on the tlial lay. ' 

Sriy, what will \wj for yonr tfaiH meal hii^«e ? 

Not a grain in left to rook or hoil, we lrow%'‘ 

( At thifi thdr tioy the Liiikiim^ 

Ami thii!»i in angry arretit** ^prak : ] 

'*LcKJk here 1 ihini M*alihy hoy, what ha%i itMiii ihinr * 
The rkf we left on the mat% |o drv in the ^inc 
The pigH and the fowk yoidvr made ii all dri'oiir, 
Whiha i4way we went for diarroal ami it on ittr, 

Whi^t nhalt we im oar diiily meal have miw ? 

N<4 a grain is left to mik and boil, w^e trim* 
f Unmov'd wmi tli© boy j-*To hi^ direkv not a lilii’^h 

did 
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But softly tlie ani»*ry l uitktiius he address't this wise ; j 
pretty tale from pratinj;if imps you hear! 

Ileed ihi'm not» grandfather and g'randrnother dear. 
Not a jjfT'ain is Iost» not a ^’rain did the fowls devour^ 
With tlu* thrashel i htisk’d them, in th' husking* pit 

they ar<\ 

All winnow’d is the padd)a (Jo, your accustom’d 

meal prepaf c 

Oh, fret not grattthtrother. (Jo, cook a delicious 

fare."* 

'file ificredulous old couple thereupon 
exainined the huskiu^-pit. And what 
was tlteir astonislunent and deligilit wdien 
they found it full of husked rice! And st> 
too \v<‘re the basket and the mar found 
full <»f ptadtlv. But theirs was only a mo- 
inciB'ary happiness* 1'he gjood old couple 
Siam liad tludr rnisgiivini^s. Idad the hoy 
stolen the paddy of others? Were they 

to jmrtake of the fruits of crime? 
I1iev felt (juite ill at ease, Arul they 

entreated the hoy to speak out the truth* 
*‘Be not uneasy, my jgrarulsires. It is all 

A few tm»fe line*! of ?iong precede the* stan/as 
given alaive, '11io*,e intrcidiHiory lines of the nimg are 
an follow ;-«* 

N eka p t r « re ’ fe ra %\ bat It re , 

’fitro do Kasra Kctra do 
Kifnj,irt»tn gulite ; taptilail katite 
llarolihiii ha^ttr kojo ; 

’renildiai Deota kolo, 

Critli imingtiiria ilo, 

ICati irning tmm ilo. 

Iliistir lioriko ifb£efi‘i ntereti eiili do, 

Ifeoia bofikti iilikeda mered kati dtc 
'Torti Kara iiliketla ^imjarofii gtib, 

Kasia Kora irlikrda hipnlad kitii ilo, 
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your own. Sing Bongl givr?i if fn vmi m 
plenty/^ With these wonls* ;if leiigili, 
the vlrtnous old coiipk* were ir*a*^^iur«L 

Once, agiiin, during die LiltlaimV ahMnu.e 
from home, the IVird Kdfl m*ift'lird Ins egg- 
gulfs and his cake-^nlos aigamsi the irmi^ 
gfilis and iron-kuifs id the iVioHs aiid 
the Asiirs. And once again the iroti*.giiii\ 
and iron-kati^^ of the l>roiis and die 
A’^ilos smashed into pieces at a strokr of 
the egg-gidis and cake kuih of dir I'oto 
KdrS. And mice more the riivioiis coin* 

' plaint of the DedfS boys and dir Asur linys 
were falsified by tlic discovery of fdeiity 
of rice in the husking pit anil ni dir liiiskrf 
and on die biirnbcici-iiiiils- Ainl rint un- 
naturally the itch-coveird fit»y laiiir In 
die regarded as endowed wiiti snjirriiaiiiriii 
powers* 

Now, it HO happened dial die toiMtiiii of 
the Asurs' furnaces began Italhnnilly f« run 
short. And the AsCirs were ftiiglililv dis* 
tressed. They searched aboiif for a 
sayer, fnit none could he had. And, at flirir 
wit’s end, they had recourse l«i the iiiiigic 
witiruHving-fiim The b»ip piiifiini 
them to tlie lYiro Kdii. And to Hun 
accordingly die Asurs applied for a iruirdy 

^ 'lliit Sup* ur wiuum%iug-hifi ir%i o iln" 
iuelliocl euipkiyeil hy ilir ,\lufidas .ii»i Ui 

aserriaiu the will *if dir gisb, ’riii^ ir**! iH 

applied wlieu ^hy rrasart el ihr r^Um iitfii «f tli»' 
tirigiual Imreditary IStiiiri fatiiily #ii ilir iillaip* **r 
odier ^lUHrieiii reason, a new Fahaii lia*^ ui iw* rlniril, 
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for their difficulties. They carried rice- 
grains to Him and requested Him to examine 
them and divine the means they should 
Jidopt to ensure the desired supply of iron. 

I he I oio K.ora examined the rice-grains 
ami directed the Asurs to offer up a white 
fowl ui sacrifice to Sing Bongl. And this 
the Asurs did. And then their furnaces 
again worked fairly well. Not long after, 
however, tire Asurs supplv of iron again ran 

^^^*^**^ -applied to tire 1 ord 
Ivoi.'h I his time a white goat was pro- 

noiuKH-a to he the proper sacrifice. And a 
tvhite Koat was accordinj-ly sacrificed, —and 
It catne about all rij-ht as predicted. And 
;it tins the Asurs rejoiced. But their re 
joicinj'H were not to last loii)^. Ajt»ain, their 
furnaees fell in. 1 he I oro KorS w:is,at4ain 
appeaUni to. The sacrifice of a yonn^ sheep 
was now reconmn-tided, The Asurs hasten- 
ed to comply. And, ajiain, yreat was their 
lejoianK, for, a«ain their furnaces worked 
all right. 

fiefore lonj*, however, the old troubles 
with their furnaces recurred. Atni (tnee 
more the Asdrs had recourse to the voutiu 
prophet. But this time «othinj 4 less than a 
human sacrtfice w.is itidicaletl l.y the rice- 
j>tains esamim d by the TbtA Kura. Atul 
so the ‘r<»ro.Kora revealeti the Divine will. 
At this staitlin}' revelation, the .\siirs were 
dumh-fouitde»i am! knew not what to do. 
In v.tin they se.trt’hed for ‘ui avaihilde hu- 
mati heint* for the dread purjtuse. They 
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went among the ami offemi tn 

buy for any price a cliihl f«»f the 
sacrificf*. But the hatigbiy pareiif^ 

spurned such an tdfer, and woiihi ha^-e iitl!e«l 
the heartless men who dared make ^iieii .in 
imfeelitig proptmli hail not «!ir A^i'irs 
straightway fled for dear life. And so thv 
Asfirs returntnl to the IVird Kinfi and again 
besought His advice. Now, flu* ifcli .iftlieird 
Boy thus prr^posed to solve ihrir iJifficiiltv. 
Said he, ‘‘Life has hecoine tmbeaodile to me 
by reason of the const.in! pamall ina-'r my 
bcnly. Do, for pityV sake, cdfer mr itp as a 
sacrifice to Sing BongJId* BtiL{lir baliliiltiis 
would hear of no such thing. will 

guarti our houie,’* they extiaiiiird, 
will support iii now in fuir old agr ?*" And 
the 'ford Kdri had riiiieh ado to prrstiiide 
the old pair to give their coti^rnn Ami, #if 
length, by way of consoling ihrni for tlirir 
prospective loss. Hr made an itiiporfatii 
revelation to them, ‘i will esiabli^ti tfir 
Pahan’s son under a tree in the iiiidiilr of 
the village. And hr shitll offer up sneriticcs 
for you, once at the IMm m Flower Frost, 
once at the BStiiili Fesliviih and oner itgaiii 

♦ Seme versions Ilf die tegrnil mrmkm die lnii%4 
Fargami and the Klinkra f*aricawi in ilir f*| 

tofirlii m die where die A%iir%. %e;io lird hw 

a Miinda cdiild fur die %acrifire. I'ho, h^m-eert, 
afipears In Im* imr tif the stiliwfiieiit emliei!i*»liifiriiN, 
with which later j^erieraikins of 3^fiiwia% m hti. 

prove tifinn the cjriginitl lo adorn ilir ndr/* 

if not ** If) point a moral,** 
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at the Mage Feast/-’ And thus were fht: 
LfitkQms consoled. 

And now the Asurs led the Toro KSrIL 
towards their furnaces to offer Him up as a 
sacrifice to appease Sing BongS. The Toro 
Kori had already given directions as to the 
pr<^per mode of the sacrifice, *^Two virgins,”' 
he had said, *Svho will have fasted for thrf# 
days and nights shall work the furnaces 
with bel!t>ws newly made of white goat- 
skin anil furnished with new bellow-handlei 
and a new bellow-noozle. By day and 
by nigiu nuiHt the bellows be worked with-^ 
out any respite. And at the end of three 
days, let them sprinkle water on the furnaceii 
with luango-twtgs, and then put out the 
fire# And the wafer shall be carried on new 
earthern pitchers on head-cushions made of 
cotton thread.” And all this was deme just 
as the lYuii Korl had directed. 

At the end of three long days and nights^ 
the huge fire was put out, ami the furnace 
opened up. Ami now lo f and behold ! out 
Cometh the erst-whilc Tdro Kdri, effulgent 
at the fiMirning iun, decked with gold and 
silver, and %vith a prectoui plate and a coit»- 
ly bowd in f lit luindi. And the avaricious 
Asflrs eagerly iiHiitire: there imire of 

such ircaturei left in the furnace?” **Ahf 
yes, plenty and to spare*” repliti the now 
glorious tiny* **yiiis are many in iiumber* 
and you wilt thui succeed in bringing out i 

I,.* .O. 
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single man behind, lest you shmili I fall not 
among yourselves and rob each other, fiit.uie 
there, you will find a grdden vuhme aiul a 
silver vulture hovering ,'ihouf under the roof 
of the furnace. Ransack them uuderne.ith 
their wings and in between their feathers 
where their treasures are hid." And now. 
when all the AsQrSm cn have taken in the 
bait and entered the furnace, Sing Ihntga 
orders the women to piaster ujt the fnnntcr 
and kindle the fire and w’ork the hrihnvs. 
And right away the wmiieii work tfie 
bellows hard. 

Hut, hark 1 What betokens that hum 
murtnering sound the women fancy issutng 
out of the furnace? Can those he lise groans 
of their husbands, sons and iirotfrrrs '( 1 he 
women start in fear and inrrror at the very 
idea. Hut, now, the Ccmfusrd inaudible 
sounds gradually develop into tJistincf howls. 
A cold shiver runs through the Astir women 
from head to foot. And the cvninen now 
vehemently accuse King HongH of having 
played them false. “Aft, no! afhighie.l 
ones," .says He, “no harm to voiir mm. 
Every one of them perchance has not yrt 
had enough, and so they are all tjuarrelling 
over the division of the sptnls. Wtitk the 
bellows faster still." Ami faster still the 
women worked away. 

But, horror of horrors! What is this, 
i^gain ? This horrid sight is eimugh to curdle 
weak woman's blood. Appalled at the 
sight of the stream of bloody liquid that 
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tKnv hei^lns to <>o/,e out throu^csh the air-** 
passage of the hellowH and through the 
outlet for molten dross, the women wax 
still more clamorous in thetr acciisatltms 
against the* mvsterious Boy» A murrain 
on tinm»y<'s!'' they exclaim, “do4; not see 
liow idood streiuns out of the furnace ? 
Dtdudtal womi*nd* replies Sing Bongit 
they are chewing pan^ and ka$aili^f and 
that is \vhv they are spitting red saliva. 
Onick ! f^Joick ! Blow away* my girls, and 
erelong von will have cause to rejoice/* 
And with misgivings at heart, and cidci 
sweat laivering their limhs in clammy drops, 
the lintid women oheyecL A little while 
taler* Hmg Bongl perceiving tliat His fell 
purpose has been accomplished, orders the 
furnace to be opened up. I'hin tlonc, \vhat 
do the unhappy wrrrnen discover ? ’Fhey 
staiui aghast at the sight of the charred 
boors afitl ashes of their unfortunate hus- 
baoils, suns and brothers. I,amg and pile* 
mislv do the poor women weep. And they 
tear their hair and they beat their breast 
and ciiise tlir Toro Kora. **Ala^! alas!** 
at Irtigth they erv out* **' who could have 
siinpecfed fins of thre ? Thciu hast made us 
pot out nirn to death with mir mvn hands,** 

At this, Hitig Bongii thumlrrs out, ' 
** Well ! writ ! messenger after mesicnger 
1 had sent lo vou» But yriti heeded theni 

# lirfrl |r4i<r^<, 
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iH.ot. Will you henceforward obey me in 
all my behests?’’ “Yes, yes, we will,”” 
^liswer the Asur women all in one voice,.. 

who else will support us now?” “Well 
have you spoken,” says Sing . B5nga, “ I 
y^ill now reveal to you the way in which 
you shall support yourselves. 1 will estab- 
lish two soothsayers, the Patguru and his^ 
disciple Tura. They shall always appeal 
to you for guidance through half-husked rice 
grains and through lamp-light and through 
torch-light,* and you shall give them proper 
directions. Ever do you reveal to the 
Tatguru’ and the ‘Tura chela, the hidden 
causes of human ills and the proper sacri- 
fices requisite to avert them. Under a tree- 
in the middle of the village, shall hence- 
forth dwell a Munda as sacrificer, and be- 
-all be called the Pahan and shall make 
efferiugs to you.” 

NoW) when Sing Bbnga is ready to ascend^ 
to His seat in heaven, the Asur women will 
not let Him go. Thereupon Sing Bonga. 
seizes them by the hair and hurls them in 
different directions. Some are flung on high 
mountains, syme on rocks, some in deep- 
waters, some pn piris or uplands, others- 
again fall on wooded sppt^ by the side of 
delightful springs, and yet others are assign- 
ed pleasant meadows and groves, for their 
fpture abode. And in cayes and woods, on 
hills and trees, on meadows and groves, in 

*This is a reference to the various proeessess of divi- 
nation in vogue among the soothsayers of the Mundas. 
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;StreaiTis and springs, their disembodied spirits 
are to dwell for ever and ever as presiding 
deities. And thenceforward for the Munda 
■every fountain and mountain, every rill 
and gill, has its Naiyad and its Dryad. 
To him there are sacred “Presences in 
Nature,” invisible spirits everywhere. And 
this Pagan “suckled in a creed outworn” 
is in his own way, in closer touch with 
Nature than many a votary of what we 
term “ higher faiths.” 

Such is the origin of the minor deities — the 
Bhuts — of Munda Mythology — the Buru 
the presiding spirit of the hills, the 
Ikir Bonga whose seat is in the deep waters, 
the Nage Bonga who resides in the uplands 
.and in the ravines, the Desauli Bonga whose 
•dwelling is in beautiful wood-lands, the 
‘Chondor Ikir Bonga, who haunts romantic 
wooded spots by the side of crystal springs, 
and the Chandi Bonga whose alter is in shady 
groves, in the open fields or on the heights. 

These, however, are but the “ lesser gods ” 
•of the Munda faith. Over this goodly 
•band of spirits reigns supreme, the great 
.5ing Bdnga, — 

Father of All, in every Age, 

In every Clime ador’d 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 
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THE LAND TENURES OF THE 
RANCHI DISTRICT. 

Estates. ““The present are.i the Rlnchi 
I)i.strict is 7,io3;‘6 stjuarc miles; t»{ this, 
7,052‘28 square miles crmstitute mie rrve- 
nut‘-p:iyi>'M estate now rjwned hv the MahS- 
rfija of ChotS Nagpur; square tniles 

constitute a second revcniu-payitig Kstate 
now owned by the Raj,1 of Pailiete m the 
MSubhCim District, to some .nncestor of 
whose this area was originally gr.anted as 
a marriage present by a former HajS of 
Chuta NagpQr ; anti ^0*27 stpiarc tmlcs 
appertain to the revenue-paying estate «»f 
the RSja of Padml (formerly of Hirngurh)' 
in the District of flazArihagh, Imf inclmled 
within the limits of the Raiicfii District, us 
this tract too is said to fiave passed to ifie 
Ramg.arh Estate us a marriage present froiis 
a former MahfirSjA of ChdiS, KSgpdr. 

In very few parts of India can the various 
stages of evolution of successive village 
systems and forms of bmlholding hr fomul 
existing side hv side to this day as we font 
them here. We have seen how origmally 
the country formed a congeries of imleprmi- 
ent village communities, and each village 
community was the proprietory body own- 
ing all the land inside the village fitHimiaiy. 
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'fhen we have seen these village comrmini- 
tics forming themselves into groups or PSf- 
h^s for |'>ur|P>ses of mutual support and each 
group acknowledging a leader styled the 
M.^nki. Wr next saw how, in course of 
tinn% a a, rose amortgst them,, and got 

all the* village communities urHler bis domi* 
fiatifiri, llus S^Sghansi wlio was 

originally fv»rh,qK of tlie same race as the 
primitive MUihns, and was no more that! 
the clioHen leader of the people, grailmally 
frecame ! Imiiyi/.ed, and then conunenced a 
Hcritnis change wlncli gradually evolved the 
various lamhfemireH existing at the firesent 
daV‘ 

Khas Bhandar, ■■llte B:aja first gradu- 
allv man.igeil to take actual ‘(khis)* posses-* 
sion fd HtHiiv viUagen ;%% his special ilemesne 
tdiUtidUr , Idle area in tlie khds. pos* 
session of file Maliftriji as his private rie** 
iiiestir now ineasini* sijuare miles 

within liii* t^linhi nisiri%:l. 

IChorposh Tenures. ■-^■The RSjri next 
gf iiiini 4 iiiiiiiliei of vilhiges to his brottieri 
and ofliet firai fe!alHa?s the Thakiirs, Lais 
etc* loi film mainfrnance {khfitftmli), At 
lifsg If wonlil appear, iliese grants meant 
tiMlIoog tiioie than assigiiriiimls ii! the tio 
tnilfo* uf supplies which the use%l to get 

lions flir tillage ^ oiimnuiii trs, I he Klu*r^ 
fhi'Ji iriimrs t trafrd hv ilie ^lahlrlil or Ins 
ptrih ' wiilnis ihr Disiiici 

iiirasiiie sipiare isnlrs, I first* 

ifi'Jiiilr ihr Ilrori \lahalsor villages granliai 


Tiii 


nl 

til the Mahiritib t;iy way m iliHvrr nii 
fimintenanct. 

Feudal Jaglr Tenures, tliif* as tlii* 
Kftja i^rew mure and ttirire amhifi«ni%, *ifiii 
be^ari tu RurrcnifiiJ hiiitsrll wiili a ciiiiri 
composeci tti Hirulil a«!veni«frr*i fuiiii lirtiar 
and the Centni! Frciviiiias* fliiitlii 

einirtiers and ImllliH came to he 
ed for their Bervicen uranic f | %4 

villai^en* ilmlike the Hiil and !ii% 
these alien adveriHirers ciiuid tmt rrsf 
fied with such iKimtmil ri|*tils nvrr the 
villages as the RSji liiitiseff tiwurd, iv^is 
ifi a posiliiiti III grant And lhr%r alini 
Jagirdars gritduit!!y alfeitipifd to atid 

acquire real rights tu lauds ami Viifagrs 
comprised within their /ugtrs, 11ir KHjS 
and his khf>rpfishd.^fs wuuUI appriir to have 
given mure m less support to such iiitrriipis. 
The urtgiuaf settlers ualtirally slunvrd fight* 
And the Rllj& and his Jigtrdlrs ilirrrtipiiii 
called in the mid nf mare war-tikr ftirrigiirrs 
tci overawe the ahcirigiiia! peiiiaiit-praprir* 
tors into submisikm* These iirwly.arrivrd 
military iidveniiirtrsi taa,--tlir Ctiiifris* the 
Biriikit the Hiutiiit, etc., -were siiiiiiarly 
remunerated with j&gir griifils iif suHagrs 
and the grantees uiidcriaak in render 
military iervice whenever reqtiirfd, 

Sertkt Jmgiil*— Ai the Rlfl *s power 

thus gradually increased and hr assumed all 
the pomp and pageant of Hiridd rnyaltv* he 
came to entertain a large retinue nf jaditical 
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and tlninestic favourites and servants,, and 
cacti of thcnii had to l>e provided for. 

Hiinilar grants were also tnade to certain 
persons by way of reward for particularly 
tnerifonouH services, or im remarkable feats 
of strengtft or intellectual skill* Ami thus 
a number of service teruircH came into 
exisience, some of which were ludd rent- 
free ami others on quit-rents* 

^ Incidents of Jagir Tenures. ■ "Hie JSgir 
IViuires of all soriH (except life-grantst are 
helii on wliat is locally known as Puira 
tenure* Tliese are liy cusforn 
restifintble bv the MahlrSja on the extinc- 
tion of the direct legitimate male descerid- 
iinis of the original grantees. Old recerrds 
ihow ifuit then* tenures were in former 
tirnrs neither partible nor alienabltc On 
reHUinpfton, the wtdow the last hoUler 
is hv custom entitled to a suitalde maiti- 
lefiance* Judicial decisions originally based 
on a ttiiifaketi iiinilogy with similar teiuireii 
ifi tiehir amf Lower Bengal umuld appear 
to tiiivr riiiiilr these lemims parnble as well 
as irainfiTatile* i ^rigmitllyi it wouhl appear 
no mils iisfif to hr paid bv the lioltlers of 
JSgir triiiirrs. Wlirrq however, these frutial 
and other services gratitiiilly became ohso- 
!eir, small cash rent* came to Ire assesseih 
Hir mill payable bv most of these /ag’rr- 
rliir*, tlioiigli formerly enhancilde from tone 
to iiiiie woli file increase of the cuUivuied 
area, have erased to be tiihaficihle at all 
liy opriatiofi of iuilicial dteistoos. In some 
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forms of such grants, however, such as^ihe 
^‘Hiodii Harlmi’" and the "‘Ilhliidow.t/*^ it 
was distinctly stipulated from the hrginnitig 
that no increase of rent ccnild ever he 
demanded* It is ctiriouH that the meidriif 
of resumahility applies in the even 

to religious grants Impartihility ain! 
primogeniture woult! seem to nne 

time been the ■k.t Imi of the I'mt 

since comparatively recent nnisf 

jlgirdSr families have been following I hr 
ordinary rules of inliefitance iiiitirf the 
Mitakshara school of Hindu Law^ 1lic 
Jagir tenures in tht* Rlnchi Hisiriei iiiiiter 
the MahIrSjl, together with the iioiiiitiuiiii 
of the dependent Zamindars of I'liiilr, Hilli, 
BCindCi and BSrindi (w^hich do not properly 
fall into this class i measure m iinicli iis 
4,475*36 square rriiltm., 

Depenaeot Rajas* -As hir the drpemh 
ant chiefs <if the Five Pargamis, they were 
not, it would seem, crealioni of tlir Cli 6 tA 
NtgpOr MahlrijS, but in former times 
appear to have sometimei iifiird liirmsrives 
to the Chfut Nigpflr Haji and ackiiowdrdg- 
tni his »u 7 x*rainty and at other 
independence. It was not lilt the hi^^t ijiiai’- 
ter of the Eighteenth C/enfitrv that tiir 
of the Five Fargiinishiid to tlrhniirly acli** 
nowledge the Chdtl NSgpflr Maliiii|S 4% 
their superior landlord and pay ilirii 
of the? revernie into the hands of thr *\hitiri- 
rijl as rent. But iheic eitaies, it would 
seem, were mit resuttiable by the *\I;ihifS|i 
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for (icfauU of direct heirs. RShe has been^ 
resumed, hut the grounds on which resump- 
tion was granted in 1845, have been 
dc^darcHi unsound by subsequent judicial* 
decisions*^^ I'&mSr has been judicially 
declared to be non-rcsumable. As for 
the Horway chief, his ancestors appear tO' 
have been originally dependant on the 
Rajtl of SCirguja, He appears later on 
to ha%*e traiisferreii his allegiance to the 
RajH of iltfUl Nigpur, but the SurgujI 
chief woiiUi seem to have effecietl a rccon- 
ijtiesf. The iroops of the %Hurguj^ chief 
who *krpf pttssession of llorway for several 
years*, retreated only when a British detach- 
rmmt under Ctdonet Jones appeareti in the 
FiirganS. Walter Hamilton writes: - 
**t/onceiving ihis a favimrable opportunitVi 
the Rlfl of tlioi.l Nagpur rietermined to 
aiteiiipt Its rrcoiH|tiest, but he slootl tun the 
!ea%i chance of snccesn had run the Biiiisli 
ihifiiinaiidef, and the Magistrate of RSmghiir, 
ailvHed ifir Bnrwe chief to suhmil on tlie 
assurance of personal safelyc* 

Kfligloii?! Brit TtHiire. ^llie futra- 
pliaiiiaha *4 a Hnnly N|j|*i couri couUl 
iiof hr c*»iiiplele witliriui a posse of Brih- 
And i:tifisri|iirinly a tiiirtdwr of 
llrjhiiian piir^im were iiivtied fr»im ouisitie, 
Iritiph''^ III HitidCI deities were erecfeil in 
file cotiiifrv, and iiramhniiar,* hlrboUar* 

♦ 1 saV ul rill 

0 III §11 ilir latrcir rr'iiiiii|itiofr 
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B,nd Qtlwt hni ^tafit*i lunl 

villages were made 'm tliim’- lIrSliitiaii prir^K 
far their mai.ntertan€i% and f«»r thr iij4%rrp 
of the templeit and the wm^liiji id thr 
deities. I’he nyrnber of Ntii li graiiH h, 
however^ rather smiilh and the uf 

tliouc that exiiii appear lo Iw of i'loiipai** 
lively recent ortgiin 1lie Hrii irniiir^ 
granted to BriihmirH and oihets inraHyrr 
134*89 square mik% oilier set vice 
measure 0*15 square milw and tiiis%ei!aiir»iii% 
tenures meahure la'iy square iiiilrs %vif!iiii 
the Mah&rijtk estate ni the kfincfo ibsttuL 
Thikas and other Leases, In tiir 
■quarter of the Nineieenilt Criitiiry. a differ- 
ent class^pf aclventtireri appraired in liir 
country. These ^ were Noilli Indian iradrf# 
MahomedanSi Hiklis atid oilier I iiiHlds, wim 
swarmed into the cointtry with 
rnercliandise and sold tlieiu at r^oiibiniiit 
prices to the Niigbatisi Rljfi and tii» lug 
Jigtrdirs pind Khdrposhdlrs, btdl hiter, 
the growing luxurious tmlnls mid general 
improvidence of ioine of the Mills and 
Jagirdars made them incur sittiiiar oitsrr 
liabilities to the SiliCli or inoiirykiiilfit iind 
others. Unable to pav llirir crrtiiinfs in 
cash* the RajI and his Jagirdim and Khdr- 
pfiHhiiars, from time to lime, graiiiril pritiia** 
neiu {d^mnil or temporary (wihidi} Iratrs 
(thiklsh perpetual Ititses at tkni rriimh 
^(makimtnl mid usuffticliiary Irasrs 
pvakfri and bkugul) lo these severa! 

«i creditors, over the heads of the ahoitKj- 
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mil pruprlciorH. I’he ignorant Mundlri 
Khtintklliiiiaf.H iliemselvef^ were soinetirnes 
gulled by the sihun into ifaunferring their 
villages them generally for iiKtilec|uate 
coiisi.teratitan Detemiined to make the best 
of their hjirgaifu thef^e various classes of 
graiifeen, lesseeh, and purchasers spared no 
pains to break down the original village 
sVHfeui of the Mundif and Ihlons. And 
the vatttniH classes of existing land tenureH 
in the villages of ihe RSncht District mark 
the VtUV tng degrees of success acliievinf in this 
aiieii;pt in the different parts of the country, 
Hiiih* m brirf-i is flse fiiioory of the 
growth td the difierent intermediate 
frimirs under the illji fiiow MahirSja} «d 
ilioil Xlgfmr* ^ At present m much as 
fiypi^ sipiiirr miles within the RSuchi 
Disffuf air held uticler the IVIahtrail in 
Irasr*^* fruifioriiry or permanent The res- 
prciivr ;tfr4» of the different cliwses of these 
trasrs ate : ♦HnAurmri tenures* 11*55 st|uiife 
iiiitfo ; prrniaiiefit iJmnni) almnltto* gtatnis, 
«tijmire itiiM •* teiiiporafv teases ihiku 
fuofirih Ilf *^<14 ^ijuare ftiile»** peirmtiirul 
Irasrs Uim$m* ^ijuarr miles* rent- 

Iter 'lliiifrni! irtitirri* ia"li HiiiiaoMiiites ; 

and mortgftgei (air^es%gete.)» 

171 sipiair iiiitei* 

rtfCfUlAffSi Thiit, of the total area of 
flir Klfiilii Ihiirkl it Ittlle lets fliafi i) per 
ictit. m imw in the clirrct tkkm^ I'liissrssioii 
Ilf the \f4t1Jrr1iS of ChdiS Nlgjidr iiiid i| per 
rriif hat fiern given awmy tiy him 10 
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leases, temporary or pctmaiMtu, N'e.nh 
•63 per cettt. of the area (»f jhe 1 h-H u t t* 
held by the MahIrSja’s Jaji»irti,1rs aiui ^ 
per ceot. by his khdrp<ishd,'irs. t'H jut mit 
by his foiV-hoiders, o't j»er ertif. bv ufJtct 
service-holders and o'i per cent, by ht« 
lakhitajdSrs or rather ^fiarni/i/nts (n tii free 
tenure-holders). 

Mundari Khuntkatti Tenancies held 
directly under the Maharafa. Of ftw 
7 , 65 i-j« square miles of the t hotS 
(Maharaja’s) estate only sqti.or nitle* 

are held directly under the Maha».t|a as 
Mundari Khunt&aHi lands (inclmlrd tviihin 
“Intact” as well as “lirtiken" Klmntkatii 
villa^{eH) by the descendants of the oriuiotil 
Muiida Hcttlers** and tnciudes stttnr lands 
held by the ParjUs in ‘intact* Mflinlirt 
KhUfukStti villiiiyjifMs I hr f«*i4l iifrii fr|ifr*» 
sents ntit more thntt r.} pet cent, of the 
ttnai area of the District. Otiter Khduikitii 
lands, or lands ttri^inally reelaimctl by non. 
MOndSri aboriginals or semi-abon^itnil* 
And stdi held by their descendants as jirivi- 
leyed tenancies altogether measiife imiy 

* Of this, (s,vf« sijiwte tildes ate .uitt j /o 

sq.tare indes ouiwle the Munki Patti,. !i,r 

estttie Ilf the liaja of Paehete lltete ate .p.j itidr* 

Ilf Mumian hhuMtkaPi lands and q sii(i,ife md.-. of 
lAUvt hnuHtkitlli lands (vrilhin (he liaiitlii Omo.n 
.So JiKo within the estate of the Raja of {‘adma, tl.r.r 
lire (Within the limits of the Ramin Itoitui, u . 


inja: to thfi Manki f*; 
other Khumkatti lands 
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21*12 si|iiare miles Avithin the Ranchi 
District, hit! only t2*i.6 square miles are 
witlun llie Choiri Nij[»pur (MahSrSji's) 
estate. Besitles ihest% there are, as we sliall 
see l.iter rm, other iMundari Khuntkltti 
villai^es and lands lield by MimrlSs under 
I he J S 14 1 r ii «l r s ri ru i o t hr r s. 

!Iavmi 4 thus taken a. |4eneral view of the 
infeiuhtlifins of the firslaie^ree direct ly under 
the MahSiSfa of Clidil we shii.ll 

attempt a | 4 eneral survey of the remnants of 
the origma! comnnirral vi Hailes and ilte 
%%i,rimis i'ulf i%aitin |4 tenancies which have 
fqtryii|4 iifi on the ttiins of the ori,|4ina! corn- 
iminal svsiem, 

Intact MundarJ Khnntkatti VilLuges- 
I A-dlagrs m the ilaiichi District 
have siiiM'ssliillv withstood the aggressions 
of Ji^giolllfs afid I’hikidirs and retained 
ifirti character *hntact*‘ to 

iliis dav. The village coninmniiy is iheore* 
Itcallv the foini-owrier of .all village laiuis, 
ami atfiiallv joinf^nwriers of all inioccnpieil 
iiiid waste lands afiil of all tights to these* 
vithigr^. Of liir^r *hiitaci‘* %dltiige% Hy are 
cvitiim llir Klidiitt 'rhUml, in 1 hlnfl 
I'liiilr, i| III II1I11S IWndd iiriii » in llnioS 
Ritir. Ihrliifal urea ol iliesr villages 1 % 
Hh? si|narr iiiilri, 1 lie greater jmriion of 
rills area m lirhi iiitclrr llir JSgirdIrs oi ofhri 
Iriiior-lioidro^. Iti llieir **lfifact Kliiuifkliti*’* 
callages, llir origma} vitlagr coiimnmH\, 
or flir fvlifitilkliiiilirs as a liodv, sttll relaoi 
lull |iiojoiritify fighti, mdijrct to the gay- 
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ment of a permaoenily ftxrii qoif mil to 
the superior lamilorcL Kacti kiiiiiifl.Slti 4 *ir 
pays his share ichandul fixed oii^itialty 
irrespective of the cjuatitiiy of laud hr lirhi : 
this quit reut is paid to the secular hradtuati 
(Miluda)of the village who, tn fiis iiirfu pav* 
it, in a MSnki-piitli, fii the i\!Siiki, aiiii, out** 
side the MIriki-pattiSi to the superior laiidhtfd 
himself or his agent. Origtinllyi it appears 
there used to tie a ireriodicaf rriiisirihiiiuiii 
of the culiivahte lauds nf sitch a viilage 
amongst the Khduikiiii brotlirrhooih Hut 
ill course of time the tiisi step iti the 
change from mhsolutely eomiititiial pfiiperiy 
to qualified individual properly wm lakrii 
when individuiil KhOiitkiliiiilri came to 
hold specific portions of these ctiltivahk 
village lands and called such hmk ttieif 
own and left them on their ilifaili lo itirir 
own heirs. But even then, when the nrcrt^iiy 
arose, the community could tnkr away 14 
portion of the lands of one iiieiitber who 
had too many plots and hand it over lo 


requiremcnlii. Neither the Miriki nor the 
Mflnda nor the !*%han ha* any *ii{writ»r ri^hi 
of property. The MAnki jijet* a »rn;*H re- 
muneration for hii trouble in ciillrt;iin,j; tiip 
contributions (chandm, often iniwnuiiciti 
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callml thi‘ chaputa village and the other 
vlUagfH of the palti are called ihakur 
vltlag<^s in the Snoepilr ParganS, hccatise 
it h out of the rkaiidaH collected from .Hucli 
villagCH that the dmm of the nypeficsr latui- 
Icifil the Idilknr - are paid. Every Khfint- 
klitidSr of an /rilnrf KlmniA*aiti village has 
the right fc» reelaitn any waste land within 
the village lifiiiis^«if take auiy jnngle produce 
or fiinhrr he requires from the village jungles* 
lindergroufid nghfs belong fo the KhdnlL^tti 
coiutnuiiify as a whole. Khuntkf^tti feuan* 
vies are iiudienahle e?ccepl for certain 
purposes attil tinder certain cofidiiionH and 
rrstricf ituis now laid dri%vn by law, and are 
heritable, llir rent or clmfidm of old 
MCltidiii Khtitiikliii leiiaiicies can never be 
iitcriuisrib 

Broken Mundari Khontkatti Villages* 
'llie lifsf stage ni ihr disintegration of 
the ‘infaef Khantk.iiid'* system may be 
irrn in sotnr villages of Plrganll TUrnSr* 
where abfioiigli the **BliS** or superior !and- 
loftl receives at the haiidi of the village 
Mdfida ilir payable by the KhCinl- 

kiiii village coiiuiHitiiiy, the *i^lja** has 
sutcrrdrd lit gelling hidd of a fe%v acren 
of bind as Ills iHvii share fWu|«ii#igs| aiul 
iiaitiri! ^iicb laml at the Wii|4iiis. fie has 
siiur riilirt brrii in ciibtvaiuig posnessinfi 
of ilir land or sriiird his own irnanis on 
siii'ti latid, Wlieit the or 1 ikSit of 

'riiiirn began lo lease mil siicti villages, 
flirsr iands came it» be escludnl 

fi 
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fmm the intermediate tetmre, an<i the f^arjaa 
settled hy the RSji on such lands to 

pay rent direct to the “HSi'i.'* In this 
respect, the history of rajfias lands in 
TimSr appears to differ somewhat front the 
villages in NigpQr proper. 

Otficr Broken MundarJ Khuntkattf 
Villages. “The next stage in the l>te.ik- 
down of the original cntnrnutial village 
system may be seen in those villages also 
called broken khuntkatii villages m which 
cither an alien (I)ikfl) latuihtrd or the 
village headman (MOndl) himself, pronipted 
by avarice, has gradually ariogated to 
himself the proprietary rights in the village 
and thereby broken its coimntinal nature. 
Either the superior landlord himself, or the 
MQndS or a Zarpeshgidir finortgagee) or a 
NilSmdir(auctitni>purchaser) fiom hint, began 
first by himself collecting the chSmlas from 
the parja$ {‘eta-horoko’), proceeded next to 
enhance the chSndSs payable by the Kh(lnt» 
kattid.irs, and lastly reduced most of the 
KhQntkatiidars to the position of ordinary 
rayats. I he PahSii’s office was imfispetis, title 
and his Khflntkltti status could not therefore 
be interfered with. The near relatives of the 
Mflnda were reduced to the ftosiiton of 
Babas, i.e., Khorposhtlars or maintenatur- 
holders. The rest ttf the fraternity giadnaliy 
sank to the position of rSyats, Fmally, the 
MQnda assumed the control ttf the village 
jungles and waste lands.® The Khaiitkatti 
* During the recent Settlement «jwr.iii«nN, whrtr 
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brotherhood has lost its joint ownership of 
the entire village area, but each Khunt^ 
kattidar only retains his proprietary rights 
over the old lands he cultivates. These lands 
form his individual “Mundari Khuntkatti” 
tenancy, for which he must pay his fixed 
•^-‘chanda” (now practically “rent’") direct to 
his new “landlord/' Khuntkatti tenancies 
are heritable, and their rents can never be 
increased unless where a new tenancy has 
been created within twenty years prior to 
the date of the landlord’s application for 
enhancement. Although the rights to 
jungle produce and jungle trees become 
more restricted than when the village was 
“intact,” a Khuntkattidar of a “broken” 
village may reclaim any waste land he 
chooses. In the Pargana of Tamar, we find 
a third class of “broken Khuntkatti” 
villages, which take us one step further in 
the disintegration of Khuntkatti system. 
In this class of “broken” villages, the 
“Raja” or superior landlord, has introduced 
an intermediate landlord, probably original- 
ly called Manjhi.^^ The “Raja” of Tamar 

the descent of a tenant from the original founder of 
,a Khuntkatti village could be traced, his khuntkatti 
status was recorded and thus saved from future 
attacks. For an account of the break-down of the 
Khuntkatti system vide the special memorandum 
prepared by the Rev. Father J, Hoffman, s.J., and 
Mr. E. Lister, i.c.s., and appended to Mr. Justice 
Carnduff’s and also to Mr. J. Reid’s editions of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act. 

^ It seems probable that some men of the Sarwak 
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rcmaineci the master of the hhu k f»f Luui'. 
he had first secured for himself as his “1^.1 j. 
has” and his new lessee or mternirdi.ur 
landlord began to collect the 
direct from each individtin! KhriulkSffidSr, 
just as his lessor - the “RSiJl*' UM'd i«i dr* 
before he leased out the village, ‘f'his init’t» 
mediate landlord or “Matiiiii**, too. sunn 
began to cast covetous eyes on the village 
latuis and before long possessed hintsrff of 
some of these lands, probably held origitially 
by some of the cta haturaikn or /*rtr/Ws whi» 
used to hold them under one or more of the 
KhQntkattidSrs. These lands came ii* he 
called the “Manjihas" or “.\lSji-ha»'‘ and 
l>ecame the privileged latids of the lesser of 
the village. In this last class of "Broken 
Khuntkatti” villages wc are latuled almost 
on the threshold of the next kind of BSocIm 
villages. The total area of "Broken Khdnt- 
katti” tenancies in the Ranchi Ihsirict 
measures about i$ square miles. 

Bhuinhari Villages.— In the villages 
now known as the iMiuinhari villages, the 
Khunlkaili system or even ilte very names 
of "Khflntkfttfi” and “KhtIntkAitidar" have 
been obliterated. Only a few miserable 
fragments of the old KhuntMhi lands of 
*»'e original cleareix of the soil have been 
left to their descendants as privileged lentires, 
and these are called their "BhCinhJlfi’* lands. 

caste (known as Manjhm in the Ranchi Itistoiii * 0*0 
such original intermediate landlwrds and fmiothmi i»)f 
name "Manjihas" or Majihas" originated. 
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1 'vi^l^ge-lands have been 

.absorbed mostly within the “Raj-bas” and 
partly, within th^ »Maji-has.” The names 
“Raj-has and. “Maji-has” no longer connote 
the same meaning which we have seen 
them bear in the last class of “Broken 
in Tamar. What is 
called Raj-has in the Bhfiinhuri and 
^amindari^ Villages are. known; as praiali 

“Rsj-has” lands in 
the Bhiiinhan and purely Zamindari villag- 
■es hs-ve no longer, as in Tamar, any concern 
with the Raja or superior landlord, where 
there is an intermediate landlord over the 
jillage. But, the rents collected from. “Raj- 
haS’ lands in these villages are supposed to 
■make up the superior landlord’s dues which' 
however, are generally satisfied with a 
fraction only of the profits derived by the, 
intermediate landlord from these Raj has 
lands. “Maji-has” lands, though originally 
■created only in villages in which the supe- 
•nor landlord introduced. a lessee under him, 
have since arisen even in villages in the 
•direct possession of the superior landlord- 
Maji“has lands in. such villages have been 
•created by the latter for his own benefit 
partly out of the “Raj-has” and partly out. 
■of old “Khuntkatti” or “Bhuinhari” lands- 
descendants of the. original settlers. 
The “Raj-has” lands in most Bhuinhari 
wdlages now cover the largest area of culti- 
vable lands and are generally cultir 
•vated both by holders of Bhuinhari lands. 
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atifl hy other ciiltivatfim at oniiioiry 
on cash rent nr prcicliicr rent or liofh- llir 
greater the diiintegfafion nf ihr iiiuiriii 
system in inch a ifir lat’i^rr Ini^ firm 

the niimhcf of lybdivbintii or nf 

“Haj-has’* landi in them. 1 Iiib# hi ifir 
MiifidS coiintry — the sniithrrn ami ra^triri 
plf|iaiils cif the RSnchi Ilisiikf flir 
caffetl *pirjlli*nr Va%‘af Iti* in 
of rite Paneh Pirganis, anil iLiin! 

reclaimed by the individual exrrfooo. of a 
tenant and held on privilrgrd 
are known, and the naiiir *H htiaio<l*' liafi 
jiLHt found its way in but si fins'* 

The various sub-divisiiitii id ihr 
named ^^Chlimlisii** 

*dltsiklrT eiCn isdili ilinr vaftf> 

ties of incidenrs and liabififir%| air 
UfitHl^only in the purely Kainiiidan v*!l4|»r% 
and in such BhQinhIri vilia^rs ,i% air iirai'rr 
the Maharajahs seat, m for rvamptr^ in 
thinis Mandir, Ldhirdi^S, rie* Wr Hhall 
describe these different witidisasmiw of **Map 
has’* lauds when we coitie to tfir ia**! cIiH • 
of vtlla|*es. 

Blminharl Teniim, Let m friiirti 
now to the Bhuinhmi tenures, I’tir^r iiiaili 
the final change from jtiini or ctiiiiiiiiiiiat 
ownership to individual owiirrstop. Wbrii 
the old khflntkitfi or coiiiiiiinial sy^.irfii 
wsoi fliofcHighly broken tJowni fiv thr 
or the jlgtrdlr or the. thikidir (!r*'^rr| m 
the auction purchaier or flie ZarprslignPii’^ 
and even the name of KhQnikltii was Itna* 
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portions of their ancestral lands were, either 
by way of compromise or owing tp the new 
landlord's inability to grab them, left in 
the possession of the raenbers of the original: 
village community and named their “Bhuin- 
hari" lands. Originally, an aboriginal 
village community in the Ranchi District was- 
divided into two khiints or stirpes, as they 
are still so divided in the intact khuntkaUr 
villages. These were the khunt pf the Pahan 
or village priest called Naiga pr Baiga in 
some parts and the khunt of the Mund^ 
or secular headman of the village. In some 
villages, particularly in the western parga- 
nSs, a subdivision of the Pahan khunt|. 
known as the Pujar khunt, has come into 
existence, probably from the real Pahan 
having delegated his priestly duties to a 
junior branch of the family. An addition 
to the number of khunts or stirpes in the 
Bhuinhari and purely Zamindari villages 
was in course of time made by the landlords 
themselves to safeguard their interests, in 
the villages. This is the Mahato khunt 
which has in most villages been probably 
created out of the MundS khunt. 

In a Bhuinhari village, these village offici- 
als have each been allotted specific lands 
for his services. But it is the Mahatoi land 
alone which is, properly speaking, a service 
land. The Mundai and Pahanai lands are 
generally practically hereditary as the 
offices of a Munda and Pahan too are ordi- 
narily hereditary. It is only in a few Munda 
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villages' near the llrSnn cmmtty in a 

number of ‘Uraou villages that t!ir 
•office is not hereditary* In stii'fi villager 
an election of a PShlfi ami hi'i 
made every three years from amongst ilie 
members of the I^Shaii kluiiit* ami in ^a»tiir 
villages even from aimmgHt thr IlliiiiiiliSrs 
in general, by certain wrlbrecogniHni siifi* 
posed supernatura! processes/^ Wr shall 
noW' describe each class of tlie^r privilrgrd 
tenures in a IJhuinhftri village ^rpatalrlv* 
The total area of Bhuinhuri lainl'^ in thr 
Rinchi District is now only aci| Si|ir;irriiit!e«, 
(i) Khuni Bhuinlmri Lamh* Hir^r are 
the Bhdinhlri landi pmprr. Up III! the 
recent Survey ami Sefttemrni of tlir Ih^tricti 
the holders of such lamls were gritrrally 
required to render certain specifini wr^orrg 
called beBhegiir* These services m^w 

been commuted into cash fiaynirof* lirnidr* 
services, quit-rents are also pavatilr m iinwi! 
villages for such lamb, 1 he^r and 

services can. never be enltancrd on iiiiy ac* 
count whaiioever* The HhCliit llliiltnlolri 
lands are heritable* Up fill the pa^^itig «f 
Bengal Act VI of iqciK, itie» h4iid% 
to be transferred, altlioiiglii it rn’oiihl %rrtm 
that up till II recetil period, in phicr^i %^}irir 
the older cmUm% apprrtaiiiiiig to roitiiiiiimd 
lands had not died away, ii ttati4rr §4 mull 
lamb could not be made by an iiidnidmii 
BhQinhar without the coti^ni of all ihr 

♦ 11»efe lire priadpiilly ilie 4fvl ilir 

hrku preceii* 
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^members of his khuni, -As late as in 
November, 1880 in the Final Report of the, 
Bhuinhari operations, published' in the 
Calcutta Gazette^ we are told,— ‘^Where the 
land of the Khunt are held jointly or at least 
.under the control of a single Head Bhuin- 
har, such right of transfer cannot be 
•exercised unless , the members of the Khurit 
•choose jointly to do so-.” But even this 
trace of the older communal character of 
the tenute finally disappeared and the share 
•of an individual Bhuinhar, even in undivid- 
•ed Bhuinhari lands, came to be freely 
transferred. Since November, 1908, only 
usufructuary mortgages and leases, not 
-exceeding seven years, if xnxhehhugut banda 
form, and not exceeding five years in other 
cases, are permitted. Formerly, when a 
Bhuinhar died heirless or abandonded hi^ 
Bhuinhari lands, such lands were regarded as 
still the lands of his khunt or stirp, and the 
headman of the khunt generally distributed 
the lands amongst such members as had not 
-enough lands with them, i But it is now 
many years that the Zamindars, in a large 
number of Bhuinhari villages, have been 
taking possession of such lands. In the 
•same Government Report of 1880 we find* 
the senior Bhuinhari Commissioner, Mr.^ 
R. D. Haidar, writing We find in- 
stances of lands held by subordinate Bhuin- 
hars who have left the country for good,- 
-retained within the khunt, another member 
taking the place of the one who is absent.. 
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But this occurs where the Bhuinhars muster 
strong* In the majority of cases, however,*, 
where the Bhuinhar leaves his village, the 
zamindar takes forcible possession of his* 
lands, and does not allow a Bhuinhar about 
to leave his home to sell or mortgage his 
lands for his own benefit. I his is regarded 
as a great hardship. . . . . The tenures- 

registered at so much public cost should be 
made as secure as possible, and the greatest 
obstacles should be placed by rules in the 
way of assessing them as raj-has.’’ 

{2) Bhutkh^ta Lands.— These constitute 
the second class of Bhuinhari lands and are 
of three kinds : — 

(a) The Bhuinhari Bhuikheia or private 
Bhutkheta lands.— I'hese are included withirx 
the Bhuinhari lands of a particular khunt. 
Each khunt may have its separate Bhuin- 
hari Bhutkheta. The members of one: 
khunt can have no rights to the Bhuinhari 
Bhutkheta of another khunt. No rent or 
begari is due for such lands. As a former 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, Colonel 
Dalton, ruled, — “such lands are like the 
Debottar . . . lands of the Hindus, and 
cannot be alienated.’' The reason the. 
aborigines assign for the non-saleability of 
such lands is that in the event of the land 
passing into the hands of an alien, the 
bhut will not be worshipped and calamity 
will befall the khunt. Since November,^ 
1908, non-alienability except under specified: 
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restrictions and conditions is an incident 
of all Bhuinhari tenures^ 

(h) The Gmm or M^rrdana - 

This class of BhutkhetS is found only in 
some Urlon villages, 'The land is consider- 
ed to lie the property of tlie a!>origitial 
village community and is settleti periodic- 
ally hy the village headmen with different 
rSvats who each pay a small rent with 
which tile expenses of the perioillcal ptljSs 
and feasting are met* The landlofii 
receives no lent for sucli lands. I'he name 
giioro indicates the communal character of 
such lands and the name nt frdami (malel 
is applied because only men and im wonieiv 
can rake parr in the pujA or the feast, 

|r) The Ihstmli or Puhlk BhulkheU^."^ 
*rtns latnl is cutiivaied either hy the Plhftn 
or vdlage priest Inmself or hy fklyars who 
have fo pay him rent for it, llie income 
rietived frinii this class of Bhiilkhel^ hifiil 
is spent on a grand triennial festival in 
tsoiifiiif of llesfiuli lidng.li* The village 
landlonl receives no rent for ittch lands. 

id\ The Amihrr lihuikhehi. This is fouinl 
only in a few IhUtm villages. The fields are 
devoted to rrriairi ijurtis mysferioiislv i«D* 
porftnl there hy ilir ojfm or ghost -tinder 
%vlieii 4 village IS visited hy sottie cahititiiv* 
f|| rfie /iihiitHii -- These are the 

lands held iiy llir T*ifiin or vdhtge piiesi^ 
called tiaiga in smile villages, ami include 
also itie service lands ril the FihliTs assist* 
ants, Tliete larier hear difleient names 
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in ciiffer-ent viilii|i^c*i4. Wr |*ivr the 

'principiil of liiiiiN. 

(iif 77ir !hilikaluri.- I'bii ffir 
i;iful proper, enjnvril by tlir Vhh%n 
inr hiH priri^lly i^rr%^icrs lit ihr %nl!4i»r unii* 
tnniiiiy* Nii alirniififiti nf Midi liiitl bv 
the PShIn hryund the letiii *if bit iMhSii* 
fifiip in binciing iiii hi» The Liini 

in in be nn fritiii ihr htiitidi 

{ilfili) Ilf a kamm free ml ^inl pbiiiini tin 
I be iiccjihifiii «if ifir Knmm fe.»liv4l* 

ih) The LatuL it ihr 

nervice I*ind uf the Pitibliin4 (e^illrd bilnilii 
in Minie lhi<in villai;rt| whnnr iiiilv if m tti 
Mtpply wilier fur the I lltirr trr%*icc 

Inncln allied tn the Ibliililiarai Utiiln are 
fnund in eriiaiii yrltni vilhigrii. bnchumfir 
i%mmukhfh ihe iifid the 

pakmiHi liiiicii.* 

(f| The MiiPklm* ^Tlir MilinlSi land* nt a 
village are held reiil^frcr liy tlir eillaur** 
Milfidi. I1ie landhifd, it apprur^t ji#i* tin 
right til fake td mieli laiidn, at 

leiiHi Ml Iitiig m there ** a itiriiilirr tif the 
MClfiiJi Kfiint alive in the village* Chdii 
rilyi^ the idticr iil the Mimll i* tirrediiary 

fjl Tht Miibmim, - Hiit b the *er%nce hi 

<if ilir Mlhtd. It I* held 1 
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Mahtoi land will go to such newly appoint* 
ed Mahto. 

Maji“has Lands.— In nmst <d the village?^ 
of the H,Snchi District in which Hhmnhari 
lands were demarcated and registered under 
Bengal Act 11 of 1869, the landhnds were 
found to Itave been in possession of privi* 
leged f private lands callecl dfna/Alfii?i or 
A/n/A/ais. In such lands a rSiyat caiun>t 
riove acquire a right of occiqrattcy even 
thougli they are settled with him cash 
rent and for an indefinite term. The? lofat 
area of Maji 4 tas lands within the district 
including BefhklietH lands describeii be!ow% 
is 89 M|uare mites or 56»904 acres. In many 
villages where 'Matullords* privileged iaritk**' 
were not ilemarcated under Bengal Act II of 
18(19 file landlords have sennehow managed 
to gel !ndd of some lands as their private 
iieniesne. 1'hc lantllortis hold 65 square 
miles of such iindernarcaled tandi 

%viihin the District. And the total area tif 
inifoprivilrged *Vi/«/We or khm lands of the 
Hiticfii Kamimiars is 251 square mites. 

Lmuh* -'Thesr lands are now 
coiisidemi as privileged IniidH of fhi* land* 
hird^i. Unlike Hijhas laiuls* no right >o( 
ticcupancy can acctite to such lands. They 
are given to rAiyats free of rent on coiuii- 
lioti of ihrir performing certain services to 
the landhird. lire principal service required 
IS file cidfivalioit of the landhu'd^s niii|i4ifis 
land for hitii. Tim landlonl can rrsiniie 
such lands whciitver he chooses to dispense 
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'With the customary services in the future. In 
some villages, however, where we find a 
“very large area of Betkheta lands with a 
very small area of Manji^has lands, the so- 
called “Betkheta’^ lands would appear to 
have been originally granted in lieu of 
-Services rendered in the past and not on 
condition of rendering services iii the future. 
This second class of Betkheta lands 
'should be properly classed as Raj-has lands, 
as by local custom all the incidents of 
■^rajhas’ lands attach to such lands, al- 
though the law appears to have ignored 
•the distriction. 

Pttrely Zamindari Villages.— We now 
come to the last class of Ranchi villages 
in which either by reason of their recent 
•establishment the old communal system of 
land^holding never existed, or the old khunt- 
katti community died away or were long 
aigo obliged to abandon the village leaving 
no trace behind except their time-worn 
“tombstones. In these villages, not many 
in number, the landlord is the absolute 
•master, subject only to such rights in others 
^and liabilities on his own part as have been 
created by contract, custom or law. In 
most of such villages we find all the various 
Subdivisions of the Raj~has^ some or others 
of vvhich we meet with in the several Bhuin- 
hari villages in the Uraon country and in the 
pioftion of the Munda country adjoining the 
XJfSon. These “Pure Zamindari” villages 
be niet with mostly in the western 
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and north-western parts of the District. 
Except the lands in the khas possession of 
the landlord and those given by hitn to 
servants,, and lands given as '^hetA^heia^ to 
tenants in consideration of hci'-he^ari^ all 
lands of such villages are rent-payifig. Of 
these rent-paying lands the whole, with 
the negligible exception of i*j square rniles^^ 
of non-Mundari KhQrOkiui tenancies in 
the whole District, is kn<nvn as /\\y-/ws (the 
same as the Parjai or Parjitli of TSnilr 
PSrgan.^) and are mainly diviiled into 
the frdlrnving classes 

(i| Chimiim. ''lids is the principal dasi 
of RXjhas lands and, originally, it wmild 
seem, the otily class of such lands b'cstdeii 
K(n'l*(U\ A i|uanttty of iltm or wet rice* 
fktbl with a proportionate area of complex* 
iticnfarv (/figanj upland or dnur make up 
•each MuHha holding. In the more jungly 
pat Is of the District the area of lug^ooduar 
or comfdenientary upland was up til! tlir 
recent Survey and Hetilement operations, 
allogefher indefinite. In soriie vittages two 
fMHi% of dim and in a few llirer /mw, go 
lo make up one pmt r/ililisii, The chief pmi 
is calinl the maiha or the lieatl* the sei'ond 
file liillift or ilie feei, atid the flnol the 
or the iiiitidte. Clilailiki dun land'« 
{ia%* higher refit ifiiifi other stibdivi*»ioiis of 
hinds and geiieraltv pav 

• Of ilir%r mtiv S sqaair At** llir i IiMf4 

Na^qiar hoair aial 4 unlto wiilisit ilir p^* 

/.ifiuiaiio. 
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certain pmdwce reriti cal led mkuwMi^^ 
hecauKe no separate rent sifiw*iMNi on ilSiir 
lands that ijo alonu with flifwIiWi fluff laink* 
The nafne m said to have been itrrivcd froni 
the word {chimtin) ihiriy-six, ii%» if m 
the chhatha tenant bud fortiicily to fdtcy 
*Hhir!y**six'* (he*, niirntrcnis^ and not lifcrall) 
IliiVly-shrh orderi of the laiiiiloriL 

(ii) Kmkur LmndM, lll|li*iii 

lands» this class carries itir ^mitest privi* 
leges* h% khunikufti hinds wrrr origitniily 
prepared in the |iingles by the r^rfiioiis i»f 
2. Akufil m village fiitnilyi wi Ifnrlnr hinds 
are prepared in beds of sfrtniiiis or out iif 
waste lands by the exeriintii of an indivi* 
dual cultivator in villages oihrr than inlici 
KhQntkItfi* ones* A right of occnparicy 
accrues to such lands ns soon as they are 
prepared* No rent is payable for iltc liril 
few years (varying in differnit villiiges 
generally from three to five yeiirsX after 
which half chhmlim rates are iftipiisrdt Iii 
the Finch PlrganSi these lands are called 
*ih'ihbila'* lands* 

(iii) Murli ChhMmi»'>-^*Thme lire Jmi hiinis 
without any appendage of Irigriw fcoittpir* 
itieitiary) dmtrn. One pm of tmrli Mhilim 

contains nothing more than onr hm of dmi 

1 1 . 1 -..^ 
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scjunre miles as other Khuritkatti lands, 
atul as little as 20j square miles as Bhflln- 
hSri lands. These 405 square miles are 
thf only remnants of the original form 
of landholding in the District. Of the rest, 
by a curious coincidence, just the same area 
ttanicly, 405 square miles — are in the direct 
posHcssitm of the Raja, and his Jlgirdars 
and Thikldars, or their transferees, as their 
Mttjhi-has, nijpte and “landlords’ privileged 
lands," The remainder (2,804 square miles) 
forming the bulk (about -Iths) of the total 
cultivable lands of the District nowconstitute 
Ritj has lands. Out of this, 3,469 square 
miles arc held by settled rayats and occu- 
pancy fftyats, 223 square miles by non- 
(^ccupancy rayats, 56 square miles by rayats 
bolding rent-free lands and 56 square miles 
bv fAvats paying only produce rents. 

Thus, (rrmi the communal system of 
"Int.tcf KhQntkSfti" villages in which the 
village f<»ramunity is the exclusive proprie- 
tor of ttU land inside its limits, subject only 
to the payment of a quit rent to the Raja 
or other landlord, down to the purely 
Zamindart village in which the landlord has 
now the actual proprietary right subject 
to the maintenance of all existing subordi- 
nate interests in land, we have in the 
RfiiHbi District every successive grade of 
fights in land arising out of the dlsintegra- 
tom of the primitive aboriginal village 
cmnmunes. The Record of existing Rights 
for every village in the District recently 
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prepared by Government at a great expense, 
will, it is fervently hoped, effectively arrest 
further disintegration, and bring about 
more friendly relations between landlord 
and tenant in the District. It is to be hoped 
that both the landlord and the tenant will 
henceforth ungrudgingly give each other 
his just dues, and each respect the other s 
recorded rights. And, finally, we appeal 
to both that they should cease any longer 
to fritter away their energies and substance 
in useless quarrels and ruinous litigation, 
and henceforth co-operate to improve the 
material condition of their country, ever 
remembering that — 

The interests of the rich man and the poor, 

Are one and the same, inseparable evermore. 


APPENDIX IV. 

l-l'OC^HS AND DATES, OR, A CHRO- 
NOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE RANCHI 
DISTRICT. 


I. -PRE-BRITISH ERA. 

(1) Hindu Period. 

(Tmt 8th Century B.C.— The Mundas 
M-tih* (t» Chdti N5«par. 

Ath Century, A.D.-— Lmperor Samudra 
( ,up».i "f M.’tsadha marches through the 
v.uitiliy »n hi<* southern expedition. 

(■„,<» 5th Century, A.D.— The advent oi 
tlic first NSgiwnsi RS.ja. 

(II) Mahomedan Period. 

1510, A.D.-Sher Shah sends aii 
against the Raja of Jharkhand 
NSginir’') to secure the possession ot 

Sh-Jhaitaz Khan reduces the Raja 
m the posuHon of a tributary of the Emperor 

l’!r! ti* 1816. " iehangir sends Ibrahim Khan 

* M,„ ... «.a U. l* f «"ho'ied in a 

,:r :t;r 

M.A-, M'3. 
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to invade (ChotS) HSjijpiir. The HSiJl i>. 
defeated, captured, and incarccrafetJ «n the 
Gwalior fort. 

1628. — The Raja returns to his country 
with the title of Sh.^h or Hhfihi and thence- 
forward styles himself viahSraja. 

1662. — Shajahan grants I’aiamad inc!ud« 
ing (Chota) Nagpflr as a Jagir to the Suha- 
dar of Patni on an annual rental of 
Rs. ij 6 ,ooo. 

Circa 1686. — This revenue is raised to 
Rs. i 6 i,ooo, “fCoira t>rissa or NSgpilr with 
Karanpur or Badaun heing ratrtl at Rs, 
40 , 505 .'* 

1724. — The SdhSd&r r»l Patna inarches 
against the RajH of (Chotlj M.^gpiir, and 
returns with a large mmram in cash and 
diamonds. 

1781.-— The Sdbtd&r of FStnl marches 
against the Nftgpflr Rija again, and com- 
promises his claims by receiving Rs. 11,000 
from the (ihStwSi (R&jt) of Rlinigarh on 
account of the Ntgpdr RljA. Ami liuis 
from this time until 1771 , the ChdtS N’Jlgpdr 
RSja had to pay his tribute through the 
RtjS of Rimgarh {now, of Pa»h«s) who 
had before been his vassal, 

IL-BRITISH ERA. 

(i) Mokhareji Period. 

[1765-1770.1 

i76S.-Chata Nagpar passes to the Hast 
India Company as part of the Iliw.lm of 
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Bi*har of which It is shown as a ‘mo^hareji’ 
fiUsiuctnhercd) mehal in the jamahandi 
"Revenue return) prepared by Mahomed 
Re/Ji Khan on behalf of the company. 

ITIO* “"“^siptain John Camac, the first 
British Agent enters Ch5tl. Nagpur. 

(It) Period of Military Collectorship* 
(1771— 177().] 

1771 . - First settlement of revenue is 
iiuule direct with the RSji of Chota Nag- 
piit for a term of 3 years, by Captain 
C.iiiuic who is stationed at Chitra as the 
'Military Collector of district Ramgarh’ 
dtfrcily under the Governor at Fo/t 
WilUam* 

1*174. Idle Military Collector is placed 
oiuiff the i mvttnor and his Council^ and not 
under any of the six Provincial Revenue 

1777 . From 1777 to 1788, yearly settle- 
iiiciiiH life made with the RajS of Nagpur. ■ 

Sutld fiT(|uent incursions of the 

\hiflniti 4 ^, ffWViiiHl ri^ngH of the aboriginal popula- 
liriiu rakb hy the larka Kols of Smgbhum, 

mi hcMilttks between rival jagirdars, the 

wm ‘m a m«»t distraeied condition during this 
iiisd ilir ptiwdiiig period; and a more^efieclive form 
li rtilminBirMlion wii» deemed necessary.] 

Oil) Ramgarh Regulation District Perl*U. 

0779—1833.] 

1779. l«oe 7.””A MunsiH is first appoint- 
iii liiMi staiioned at Chatt^. 

Mtun-iil was Kaei Golatn Moiudainj. 


Ixxii THE MUNDAS. 

1880.— The 1 :)istrict of Ramgarh or 
Chatra (which included Chota Nagpur 
proper) is placed as a regular Zfillci under a 
Judge-'Magistrate-Collector. ; 

[As Judge this officer remains under' the appellate- 
jurisdiction of the Governor-General up till 1793, and 
after that under the Provincial Court of Civil Appeal 
at Patna. As Magistrate, he is subordinate to the 
Patna Court of Circuit and to the Nizamat Adalat at 
Calcutta. As Collector, he is placed under . the- 
Committee (styled ^ Board’ since 1786) of Revenue aL 
Calcutta.] 

1781^ April 6f and July 5*~-Regulatibns- 
for the administration of justice are passed, 
for the regular zillas including zilla Chittra 
dr Ramgarh. 

1789.— T he settlernent of revenue withi 
the Raja of (Chota) Nagpur is extended for- 
a term of ten years, after which (in 1799 ) it" 
is held to be permanent. 

1793. — Major Farmer compels the Rajas- 
of Bundu and Rahe to give kabuliats to- 
the Nagpur Raja. 

1793. — A junior covenanted civil servant 
is appointed Register (Registrar) of the 
Judge-Magistrate-Collector to, assist him in 
his judicial work ; a Hindu Law-officer is- 
appointed to expound the Shastras and a 
Mahomedan Law-officer to expound the 
Koran. 

1794. — Regulation IV of 1794 exempts 
the Behar portion of zilla Ramgarh from the 
operation of the rules regarding ‘ pafwaris 
and delivery of pattaS. 
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1799t April* -The post of Collector 
sc^paratetl from that of Judge-Magistrate id 

f^^mgarh. . 

180D» ApriL — *The post of CdUector of 
f^fiiiigarh m abolished, and the Goll?ctor of 
Hc'hfu (Ciava) Is placed in charge of the 
Hevooric Administration of zilla RamgarE 

as well. , ' 

I8f)8. Captain Roughsedge marches ‘into 
liltuifi NSgpyr to reduce the RUja to a 
pirt|iei Htatf of subjection. The Raja’s 
m il i*fuoyH, Dewan Dindayal, flies to Calcutta 
wlirro he is arfested. 'Fhe Raja submits* 
,iih! his iiisputes with his brothers are 

1809, 4- -Six (Zamindari) Police- 

I banHH an* for the first time established id 
ilifU.C Nftgpnr. 

1809. Mr. Richard Walpole is deputed 
III as the first Assistant Collector of 

lirhar at Ramgarh. 

iSlCi, June. Mile Assistant Collector at 
l/iawgarh in directed to correspond directly_ 
will* ihr Board of Revenue Instead of 
itiooigh tfte Collector of Beb5.r* 

181*7- The Collfctorate' of Rlmgarh. is* 
irtiioviHi Inim the jurisdiction of, the 
ililmnyt Board of Revenue and^ placed 
ninirr the Hehar^tknares tioard of Commis- 
fhtyled. iince ^iH22 the 'Board ot 
Hrvrooe, t^eoiral Provinces)* 

1819. Januarf* - Major Roughsedge li 
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appointed Political Agcfit to flic* Utiwru- 
ment lit South Bchar, &c/’ 

1819, ApflL-**“The Rlji cif Chotl NiSgpur 
is divested of the charge of the policr peiiti- 
the cncjuiry into the case of the itiiiiilirr 
of a sitspecied witch (Adhiir tlyri and her 
family* 

1819 , Blay.— The Chiitl (Nlijpflr) fiolicr 
is leinpi^rarily placed midrr a orw officer 
(Mahomed Ui^.eetii) ilykd tlir Hitpet iiiirti- 
dent of Police* 

1823. -The m deprived tif enciw* 

collecfioos which Collector Maitiaiiirl Hriiiifi 
now farms ciiii for < 1 , 500 * 

1824 . "*“* A tax on Immui ) b 

imposed* and begiiifi lo caii^e dincofitriii, 

1825. --T wo other Mmistfk air app«>iiiled 
in the district* one for Lofilrili|{i iimt 
another for !,rfeHliegiinj* 

1826* -A Pitmiit Adilat and a Mimlvi 
. Adilat are entahlished iii the fliMrici 

I I These two Coiiris had cotictirmif iiiriMlic* 

* lifm ; they tried civil iiiits* heard appeal 

I front the decistonn id the Miifisittn and were 

siibjecti like the Kegiiter, to the itpprllalr 
jyiindiction of the Judge*} 

1826. ^ Septenfbtr W. 11 ie Vice-Prr%i- 
dent in Council pa»ie» a WMiluiimi protiiftii* 
ing the collecliofi of tarn mi hlitfil prepared 
fm private conwniiplioin 

18^*’*“A fourth Muiiiifl ii appoiiiicil in 
the District, and itationeil at tlifidCn 
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A«ent at Hazanbagh) and Mr. Cuthbert 
<Ju( gc-M:igtstrate of R 5 mgarh) are appoint- 

D J"*»‘>®‘«"Vfsioners for the affaL of 
Pargana Chota NagpQr.” 

ISeid.- • Hie tax on hanria (rice-beer) is 
entirely abolished. . 


1833 - Zilla Ramgarh is broken up, the 
South Western frontier Agency is establish- 
ed muier Regulation No.XHI of 1833, and 
the tmlinary Regulations are withdrawn. 
(I'lve short rules are passed in December, 
1H3}, furthe guidance of the Agent and 
hts subordinates). 

I Social condition* — The country was 
never so full of turmoil as during this 
iH-riod. With frequent inroads of the 
Xiurhattas (at times fearfully devastating 
such as in 1798 and 1803), bitter hostilities 
between rival JagirdJrs (as in ParganS 
Udaipar. i806_~8, in ParganS NawSgarh, 
jHf jBj,and invasions from without (such 
as those of Parganl Borway by the Raja of 
Sutgujit in 1^93, 1795, 1798, and 1801), the 
ctmniry was in a most distracted condition. 
1 hr worst of all evils were, however, the 
crasrless aggressions against the ancient 
landed rights of the .aboriginal population 
which led to repeated insurrections, the 
most serious of which were— the 
rising of the MflndSs of ParganS TSmar 
(June and July, *789) who repulsed the 
troops led against them by Captain Hagan 
but were finally put down by Captain 
Cooper ; the rising of the TamSr Mun 4 |s 
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tnUkr Hisluin MUnki in 17<)7: tin- ti-inc. hi 

iHoy, nf five thmisunl Muii.sa*' titr ‘-niti 

I’aiyaiia umk-r l>ak!nn nr Diikan 
M5nki (who was with (fiffuttltv (.if'tufui In 

Captain Hmtyhs in XJaiih. ; tltn 

MCtiufa revolts in l*arj*;U!.is Kahr .iti-l 
SiUi from l 7 «/» in I/*# wlii* li vmilii onh hr 
(pulled In Lnmrcnant Welsh afici sevi’i.d 
difhcnlt cnM->««'»n nis : frrstt ,!isiiiiiMn. cs 
in kalw m iHiJ, the inoic foiniidahh* 
distnrhances tiiulrr l^inin and Konf,! Mnmia 
(iHoptHio . (pudkd by l.ii nirnant liilhi ; 
and the most fonnulahli- of all insiirrrc 
tions that of the Soiirpur \hnidSs in 
iH^i Muse led to a thmoiiyh adinnos. 

tiatnc ch.tn)»e. and the b, W, I'. 
nitli its lu’adipnitlrrs in thr hrart of 

(Cluita) Nfi^pur was rsf.ddishfd. j 

(iv) The South-WeNtern FronHer 
Agency Periocl, 

(iHj^ iK^pl 

1884, J.tny., 15. Captain Wilkmum 
aHmnnes chaigr a» tin* hf'** fiovrinof 
{icmnarh Ay«-nt for the SonthAVr»l Ftonjin 

hgvmw wifii lir*iilsfti.irtrt«t l%t 

KiHhriifiyf n fiiilii.iiv 

iiiriii Jif lluri*n{^» Lit iilrii.iiil H 

3 ip|i«tiiitrcl Ffiiicijiiil f«« ilir 

for Lotiinfigft, mnl two 4ir 

- «»«t* I'm LtililfilSgi »iio{ 
lor 

18114, Febf . ■ 

ttif ' liv i*4|ii4iii 
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WilkmsoiT regarding the respective jurisdic- 
tions of.Dfficers, and sanctions a set of rules 
tor criminal justice. 

1837, May,— The Agent issues to his 
Assistants 31 ‘Rules’ for administration of 
civil justice. [Although the general Regula- 
tions were withdrawn from the Agency'" the 
Courts ordinarily acted up to the spirit of 
the Regulations except where the Agent by 
any circular or special orders directed any 
particular Regulation' to be disregarded 
Such were the orders directing the enforce- 
ment of the customary law of primogeniture 
in place of the Batwara Regulations, the 
■orders of September 26 , 1842 , discontinu- 
ing enforcement of interest on loans under 
certain conditions, and the rules prohibiting 
sales of lands in execution of decrees and 
allowing ‘equitable adjustment of debts’ by 
official management of “attached estates.”] 

1837, June 6 . — Government by its letter 
No. 615 , approves of the 31 rules" 

1842, Sept. 27 .—Government orders the 
removal of the headquarters of the Princi- i 

pal Assistant from Lohardaga to Kishenpur 
(actually removed in 1843 ). 

I84:3t Nov. 13. — The post of Deputy 
Commissioner (corresponding to the present , 
post of Judicial Commissioner) is created 
with jurisdiction to try all Sessions Cases, 
hear criminal appeals and. civil appeals and 
try original civil suits. 

184:3^ Nov^ -^The German Lutheran 
Mission is established at Ranchi. 
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I845t Nov. ' A princiiml Si«i;ir Atiiiii 
m ;ippoiritec! for utiil Lc»lilri!l|»I 

Division?^, iiml stiitioiiril ill llArSfitil^lh. 
[lliifi officer h coiiciirrerit 

with the priiiciput An^innifH^/f 

1853. 'IIh* firiHcipii! Hailiir Arititk^ Cniirl 
is rriHoved to Ciola. 

1853. --“Tlif Furj^noi of Ihtliftiiiii i# rotw- 
tiUited II syli*‘di%kfiiriii wiifi hratl«jii»irtrr% ;it 
Koryclli, iiiuler an to itir Aurtif. 

(Of the 7 Ooi ertimriil Folicr 1 in tfir 
LoliardSgS ilistricfi »itid lo 
thifils, four id the fortiirr lioil oiir of ftie 
latter to ihr Korinll i*yh-4li%k.tiriri* 


eHiaEHt?4rimerii cii coiiriH oi iiimicr aiitf 
MUiniiy CitHlciiitiietit iti llinr iiiiibl*, itir 

jfi|«irdSri aiul tliiklifirs Itecitiiir Ir^i* opriily 
turlnilent thaft befcirr aiiil grtirmllv irirtrrd 
their mutual di.^piifrH tu ilir iiilni* 

uaK^ they cmitiinied their campaign 
their aborigitial peitnaul-^proprirliitH itriidilv 
ilimiglt sileiuty# Ai Ciilmitf ilaltwi in 

1H71, *hi wa^ then that ihr greatest 


0«54 

1854— fly Act XX rif 1854 , th#^ ilt^trirt» 
of the Agency are fmmeci iriln a Kcimllrgii* 
latiiifi I h vision under a Ccifiitiiiwitiiirr, 

rrhe Agent hecfiniei the 
life Frincipiit Aiiiitant Agents hectuiic 
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strugulc that ensued, some of the best *don’ 

Vaiiiis whkh could afford to spare their 
cuiiipliiuentary ‘ti.nr’ lands were divested 
fif ilK;ir appendage of lagan danr lands, and • 
cartu* to be called murli chhatisa, 

(svi Uiiakftr or Balkat . — Originally these 
hi mis if in sometimes said, were . of the 
tiiiiiife of ullmndi tenures of Lower Bengal, 
ihi* tioiaot paying rent (^ar) for it for the 
vrar mi which he raised {uthao) any crops 
{bid} on it and no rent for the year in which 
It was left fallow. In the beginning these 
liiifils would seem to have been compli- 
tiimiiaiv tanr lands for which grasping 
bindlords succeeded in realising rent 
111 xv;%u in which they were under cultiva- 
iioii, Finailyi when these lands were con- 
vrtUHl into rice fields they were permanantl.y 
to tent. Now-a-days, these lands 
arr grnerally in continuous cultivation, but, 
^ven if left fallow in any particular year, 
fill rrintH*%ion of any sort is any longer made 
jot that year. lands are now dow 

ItmU uifertor in tiuallty to Chhatisa don 
bitub .ami have no complement of lagan 
iititr nr attached uplands. These are 
to rent at much lower rates than . 
JdmliMi lamln {generally at half and some- 
iniir^ iwmthirdH the cfektiscr rates), the 
f4Ci that in ^otne villages we now meet with . 
Illloliir hut no Kwkar lands, and that the 
I'lUihii laink are almost always the worst,,. 

dm lamJi, would seem to show that 
ilirv were origitmlly blnr’ lands, which were 

% 
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converted: into dmt |korkar‘i hy thr 

tenants holdinje^ them* Viiai*ifr like 

murli chhaiim lands, are the results of a 
similar struggle, and, as such, are met wifli 
in some villages only* 

: (v) Mmimr Danr These are up* 

lands held in excess of the complemriifafv 
Ifjgmudanr lands of the tenant. 1‘hiH ebi^s, 
it appears, arose even later than MufU rlili//* 
its^a and utiaknr ; and in siuiie part*i 
of the District, the name is vet tififenown. For 
such dmir lands, rent in kind rtpial to flu* 
quantity of seed-grains sown has to he fuiid. 
In parts of the Pinch i^Srganis liiese laiidt» 
arecalled **Khor*' (kar ?} lands. When imifiry 
rent is payable for such excess hiiidi* 

they come to be calhnl rfnnign/ dnpir Ianil^« 
Such is a rough outline* of the history* 
and the present condition of the Land 
Tenures of the Hinchi Disirici. The 
different degrees of success attained hv the 
Hiji and his Jigirdfirsand Thikidirs in viiri* 
ous parts of the district in their endeavours 
to break down the old comrinmal sysfrtii, are 
marked by the different classes of villages 
and their various land-feiitire« described 
above* How great has heefi the success ifir 
Rija (now Mahaolja) and Ids Jigirdfirs and 
ThikHdars achieved in re%^ofuf ionising ihr old 
land system of the coiinfrv ttiiiy be Judged 
from the fact that out of si tcitii! area of 
|,6r4 square milm of ciilfiv«*itrd lands in the 
Kftnchi District only ihi iqiiarr iiiilrs are 
nom* held as Mandlri Khamhitti fands* i.| 
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iVitu ipal Assistant Commissioners. Other 
Assistant Agents become Senior Assistant 
t'omtitissioners, or Junior Assistant 
C.nmnissioncrsj, The 31 rules approved by 
( invvrnnient in its No. 615 of the 6th 
jtiiK", remain the law of the Division 
tilt thfv are fjradually limited b;^ the opera- 
fitm itf lej>islative enactments. 

1857 . ' ■ J 5 e Sepoy Mutiny breaks out. 

1858 . 'Fhe Commissioner issues a set of 
rnle^ and a calendar for the use of the 
ZantindSri police. 

1859 . June 15 . -The Civil Procedure Code 
tAei Vlll of tSst)) is extended to Chota 
XSmnir with a proviso that “no sale of 
uninov.ihle property shall take place without 
ilii* !i.imAton o{ the Commissioner,”^ 

I rin- «*a(ne proviso is also contained in the 
niOttuaiiott of June 27, 1878, which extend- 
ed ilie f. C. Code (Act X) of 1877I. 

185 ». Aug. 28 . -The Board of Revenue 
vleiiine to fecomineiid the introduction of 
A* t X of I as proposed by the Commis- 
fcjutier, hut suKfjest the modification of the 
prncpihire in accordance with the 
»pir>J of the Act. (Accordinjjly the old 
Hi*Unhnions are dropped in favour of Act X,. 
Inj! tin- piovisions of Act X (Ss. 112-145) as 
JO •di’viraint' are not acted upon in the 
I ...hitdSi^Ii District, and the provisions 
(h- lo^-t I s ’ as to the sale of lands in execu- 
uoo ol «ci»! decreet are exercised with the 
pirvntu'* »4iictio« of the Commissioner in» 
each cate. 
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1861, May 1. — The designation of 

Deputy Commissioner^ is changed into 
‘Judicial Commissioner’ and of ‘ Principal 
Assistants’ into ‘Deputy Cornmissioners,’ 
and of ‘Sub-Assistant Commissioners ’ into 
■‘Extra Assistant Commissioners.’ 

I862t Dec,,26. — -The Criminal Procedure 
Code (Act XXV of i86i) is extended to 
Chota Nagpur. . 

1863.— All the Zamindari Thanas are 
•entirely occupied by the new constabulary 
under Act V of i86i. 

1868,— All Deputy Commissioners in 
Chota Nagpur are vested with the powers 
of Subordinate Judges, as also all Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners who 
passed the first standard of examination.; 
all Assistant and Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners who passed the second standard are 
vested with the powers of Munsiffs. 

l869t April .■ — The Anglican Mission is 
established at Ranchi. — The Ranchi Muni- 
'Cipality is constituted. 

I872t Jtily 26. — The Chota Nagpur; 
Tenures Act is passed. 

1875 .-r-The -Governii.ent of India formally 
recognises the title of Maharaja as heredi- 
tary in the Chota Nagpur Raj family. 

1875. — The posts of Extra Assistant 
Commissioners are amalgamated with 
Deputy Magistracies. 

1876. — -The Chota Nagpur Encumbered 
Estates Act is passed. [This act is the 
natural successor of the old systems of 
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Attached Estates’" and ‘‘ Equitable adjust- 
nirt^t of debts. It has been amended' by 
Act III of iqoo, but there seems to 
he hardly any justification for its existence 

luov]. 

1879* “^Bengal Act I of 1879 passed as 
the Rent Law for the district. 

1881* -The Secretary of State sanctions 
the Huhnlitution of Assistant Commissioners 
hy AHHiHitani Magistrates and Joint Magis- 
trates. The ( iovernment Issues notifications 
under J^ection 3 of the Scheduled Districts 
Ai extending a large number of enact- 
inrnlH of the Supreme Council and of the 
Bengal Council to the L 6 h§.rd§,gl District. 

1882, June 3 . “--The restriction on sale of 
lainB itt execution of decrees under the 
Civil Procedure Code is modified by allow- 
ing the Commissioner of the Division 
tnerrly the fight to forbid the sale of any 
r*^ta!e or part of an estate. [Even this 
power of vetoing sales has been withdrawn 
iiv the C* iL C. Code of 1908 ]. 

1888 , Noir, 7 .— Free home-brewing of 
* Paeliwii * to the extent of 4 seers is granted 
lit I hr ahoriginal tribes of the District. 

inlrklkm as to quantity is with- 
i.tra%vii liy the lloatd on April 18 , 1889 ]. ; 

1889* '' ’A Municipality is constituted in 
liir lo%vfi of LdhIrdigI# 

1889*1890. ""-“Agrarian disturbances occur 
ill the %vestern parganis of the district. 
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1891*— A special Siihorcliiiate in 

appointed for the districts of f ia/.arihSi^li 
and LohfirdSgS, with his heaikiiiaiirrs *it 
Rinchi* 

1892*— The siih-division of Ralaitiaii 
together with ParganS Tori is formrt! inlO' 
a^separate 'District. 

1897*" T lie Chotfi Nigpiir 

Act is passed* 

1899, Jany*-T *he name of the Di^trirf 
is changed from ^laihlrdUgl’ to *R.lnclii.* 

I899*1900*---Tlie Birsaite revolt. 

1900, April, I**-* The Ranchi Di^iricf 
Board is constitnied to supersede flir old 
Road Cess Committee* 

liX)2.'- The Cmmil Subdivision h oproed. 
Survey and Settlement operation^i coniineiicin 

I90a*- Act I of fB;!) ami Act IV of 1 H 97 
are ainentled by Bengal Act V of 

1905."«-'TIk? MilrufS Hub«ilivisioft wiili ini 
headquarters at KhQnti, is opened, 

1908.— Act VI {B. C\) of iqriB (141%%^ of 
Landlord and Ttmnnt) h passed. 

1911*”-"A1I Mtlniiffs in ChcifS NSgmlr air 
vested with the pmvt^rn of Deputy Ctdlrciors 
under Act V! fB* C.| of i^ofi, 

1912, Dec# 12 *^" A Royal Proclaiiiattoti 
at Delhi announces that a new Liriitemint- 
Cowriiorship-in«Coiinei! will be foriiird 1*1 
administer the areas of Behar, Oriwt, aial 
Chotl-Nagpflr# 
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i Social Condition.— From the hea' • 

r li t to uphold the iust righto 

abiding peace to the 


